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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 


WEDNESDAY, 27th of April next, the Senate will 
proceed to elect Examiners in the following departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Two in Classics......... 2002, { Rev. Charles Badham, D.D. 


Two in The re chenp 
oin English F . 
Boasane. Lite-} zat, {Joshua G. Fitch, Esq., MA. 
rature, & History 7 
= in The acnaaed 502 epee. Coneal, 
mguage ......... acant. 
Two in The eked | goz, { Prof, Kinkel. 
pee ee a cos it * tDr. Schaible. 
oin The Hebrew 
Zens of the Old Rev, ee Davidson, D.D., 
‘estament, the wD. 
Greek Text of the ( | wilt Aldis Wright, Esq., 
New Testament, & M.A, 


Scripture History 
Two in Logic and 802 
Moral Philosophy 


Edward Poste, Esq., M.A. 
* (Vacant, 


Two in “ened | 302 Wm. B. Potgeen. eg. LL.D. 
mpconomy al * _Richd. Holt Hutton, Esq., M.A, 
wo in Mathema- 
tics and Naturai} 2002. a esant, Esq., M.A. 
Philosophy ......... Prof Li ing. M.A 
Two in Experimen- OS. SKVOING, SE, 
tal Philosophy ot 752. Betour Stewart, Esq., M.A,, 


Twoin Chemistry 1751. [ee he, ee ee. 
Twoin Botanye ve-} 751 fz, D. Hooker, Esq., M.D., F.B.S. 
getablePhysiology * (Vacant 


woinGeologyandt »-) § Prof. Morris, F.G.S. 


Paleontology ... Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S., Pres. G.S. 
Laws. 
Twoin Law and the 
eagle - Herbert Broom, Esq., M.A. 
Principles of Le- 5027, 
gislation ............ {Josep h Sharpe, Esq-, LL.D. 
MEDICINE. 


“ve . Prof, Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. 

Two in Medicine...... 130. { Frras. Sibson, Esq., M.D. FBS, 

Twoin Surgery ...... 1502, { ee, Eaq., F.R.S. 

Two in Anatomy ...... 1007, { pret. o ynet eit. 

Two in Physiology, ere Busk, Esq., F.R.S. 
Comparative dn: 1502. {w. 5. Savory, Esq., M.B., 
atomy & Zoology. F.R.S. } 

Two in Midwifery .. 75t. { Qinsay Wort Be aD 

Twoin Materia Me- : | 

; fon F. J. Farre, Esq., M.D 
dica&k Pharmaceu- 57. 4 ; ‘3 
tical Chemistry 7 . { Prog Garrod, ‘D., F.R.S. 

Prof. Guy, M.B. 


Two in emma | 502 
Medicine ........... . Wm. Odling, Esq., M.B., F.R.S. 


The present Examiners above named are eligible, and 
intend to offer themselves for re-election. 

Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on 
or before Tuesday, March 29th. It is particularly desired by 
the Senate that no personal application of any kind may be 
made to its individual Members. 


By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Burlington House, W., March Ist, 1864, 


[THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART.— 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, have been 
leased to grant their especial Patronage toa BAZAAR to 
held in June next, in aid of the Building Fund of the 
above Institution. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 


TURES.—Mr. Burges’s Course on “ Fine Art applied to 
Industry,” consists of Seven Lectures, the Fifth of which 
On Gold and Silver,” will be delivered on Monday Evening 
next, the 7th instant, at Eight o’clock. 
These Lectures are free to Members of the Society of Arts, 
each of whom has also the privilege of admitting two friends 
to each Lecture. The Wednesday Evening Meetings will be 


held as usual. 
By order of the Council, 
P, LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 








March 2nd, 1864. 


NER MEMES OF THEE ARUNDEL 
.—The vision o e new 
then bon deckeond aleeanis c: the Giaas of Subscribers 
Up the righ of Bubsorigtion canoe tedsne Hee ey 10 take 

LHtummtiun One) 


DBAWINGS FROM ANCIENT ITALIAN 


FRESCOES. — Water-colour copies of six grand sub- 
jects from the Life of S. Augustin, by Brenozzo Gozzoul, 
and of two masterpieces of Rarrag.ie in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, have lately been added to the Collection of the 
ArunpeL Society. The Exhibition is open to the Public 

Lists of 1 itentio —y n Sal Cc 
o cations on Sale, Copies of the Rules, any 
needful information, may be obtained from the y be ted 


; JOHN NOR 
24, Old Bond Street, London. TON (Hon Sec.) 


HE FREEHOLD FRANCHISE IN 20 


COUNTIES ON 48 ESTATES. Hovszs any Vitus. 
Tue Conservatives Laxp Society, On and after Wednesday 
the 16th inst. will be needy Sale in Freehold Building 
plots at various prices, the Bishop-Stortford Estate, Herts 
and the Colchester Estate, North Essex. Plans of thess two 
new pro rties will be sent by post 7d. each plan, as also of any 
of the other Estates allot y the Society in divers Coun- 
ties. Prospectuses of the Share and Deposit De ts 
aapte pe not being bound to take land) will be forwarded 


of c 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Orvricss,—33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C, 














Now Ready, price Is, 5d., 
rakes > oo 


«THE READER,” 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


Il. or ‘ THE READER,” 


Price lls., bound, 


Also, VOL. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL. IL, 


2s. each, 


CONTRIBUTORS 


TO VOLUMES I, AND II. OF “THE READER,” 





E. ARMITAGE, Ese. 
THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, Ese. 
C. CARTER BLAKE, Esg.. F.G.S8. 
Rsv. Prorgssoz BREWER (King’s College, London). 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Ese. 
W. M. BUCKNALL, Ese. (Board of Trade). 
VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 
C. B. CAYLEY, Ese. 
Rzv. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A. 
Cot. A. L. COLE, C.B, 
Miss CRAIG. 
Rav. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 
EMANUEL DEUTSCH, Ese. 
E. DICEY, Esg., B.A. 
A. V. DICEY, Esq., M.A. 
LOWES DICKENSON, Esq. 
Dr. F. D. DYSTER. 
F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S. 
RICHARD GARNETT, Ese. 
Mrs. GASKELL. 
Pror. GOLDSTUCKER (University College, London), 
Prorgrssor F,. E. HALL (King’s College, London). 
THOS. DUFFUS HARDY, Ese. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Esq. 
ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
T. HUGHES, Esq., B.A. 
W. HOLMAN HUNT, Ese. 
R. H. HUTTON, Ese. 
Rev. Prory. CHAS. KINGSLEY (Cambridge University). 
H. KINGSLEY, Esa. 
A. V. KIRWAN, Esg@., M.A. 
CAPT. W. KNOLLYS. 
D. C. LATHBURY, Esgq., M.A. 
G. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.A. 
R. B. LITCHFIELD, Esg., B.A. 
J. N. LOCKYER, Esg., F.R.A.S. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esg., F.R.S. 
J. M. LUDLOW, Esg. 
JOHN MARTINEAU, Esgq., M.A. 
Pror. DAVID MASSON (University College, London). 
Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A, 
Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A, 
Prorgssor W. A. MILLER (King’s College, London), 
E. V. NEALE, Esgq., M.A. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Ese. 
Rsv. MARK PATTISON, B.D. (Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford). 
F. C. PENROSE, Esq., M.A. 
Prov. WM, POLE, F.R.S. (University College, London), 
Ruv. Pror. RAWLINSON, M.A. (Oxford University), 
H. T. RILEY, Esq., M.A. 
J. F. ROBERTSON, Ese. 
J. L. ROGET, Esq., M.A. 
Prorgssor ROLLESTON, D.M. (Oxford University), 
Prorzssor ROSCOE (Owen’s College, Manchester). 
W. M. ROSSETTI, Ese. 
Pror. J. R. SEELEY, M.A. (University College, London). 
Dz. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 
Pror. H. J. STEPHEN SMITH, M.A, (Oxford University). 
Vury Rav. Deaw STANLEY, D.D., ° 
Rsv. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A, 
TOM TAYLOR, Ese., M.A. 
W. CAVE THOMAS, Esa. 
Dr. REGINALD E. THOMPSON, 
MEREDITH TOWNSEND, Ese. 
HENRY WATTS, Esq. 
JOHN WESTLAKE, Esq., M.A, 
H. WOODWARD, Esg., F.Z.8. 
B. B. WOODWARD, Esq. 
P. 8. WORSLEY, Esg., M.A. 
AND OTHERS. 


QPRING AND WINTER FLOWER 


\ GARDENING; containing the System of Floral Deco- 
ration as practised at Cliveden, the seat of Her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland. By Jonn Fixemuic, Gardener to 
her Grace. Price 2s. 6d. 2s. 8d.—“* JouRNAL OF 
Horricutture” Orrice, ie2, Fleet Street, London, E,C,; to 
be had of all Booksellers, at the Railway Stalls, 








‘ 


QOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
LO MULREADY EXHIBITION.—An Exhibition of the 
Works of the late WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 
OPEN at the Bours KENSINGTON Museum, on SATURDAY 
the 12th March, 1864. 

Admission on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 
10 a.m, till 10 p.m., free; on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, Students’ days, from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m., Sixpence. 

By oRDER OF THE LoRDs or THE ComMITTER OF CoUNCIL 

on EpvcaTION. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured ly an Annual Payment 
re) e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars a to the Clerks at any of the 
Stations, to the tan Agcote, or at the Offices, 10, REGE 


STREET, and 64, COR 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this 
Company, held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1868, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 


The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
showed : 


That the Fire Premiums of the Year were £436,065 0 0 








Against those in 1861, which were. . . 360,131 0 0 
Giving anincrease in 18620f . . . «. £75,934 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the 

issue of 785 Policies,insuring . . . 467,334 0 0 
On which the Annual Premiums were e 13,935 7 11 
That there was added to the Life Reserve 79,277 11 4 
That the balance of undivided Profit was 

ee ee er 2? 4.) Siro 
That the Invested Funds of the Company 

Amountedto . ‘ ° ° é . 1,417,808 8 4 


In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire 
Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the Report, “ The 
Premiums paid to a company are the measure of that com- 
pany’s business of all kinds: the Directors therefore prefer 
that test of progress to any the duty collected may afford, as 
that applies to only a part of a ocnqany s business, and a 
large chase of that part may be, and often is, re-insured with 
other offices. In this view, the yearly addition to the Fire 
Premiums of the Liverpool and London Company must be 
very gratifying to the proprietors.” 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 
OFFICES.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL,.—The Directors 
hereby give Notice, that in consequence of the immediate 
extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover Reciwreg Lae 
have vacated their Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge tree 
and REMOVED to their NEW PREMISES, 29, FLEET 
STREET, E.C.—Feb. 4, 1864. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued we Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Com undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 











Workine Mawn’s Funerat, Complete .. &l lha, Od, 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and " 

MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE LWAY 

STATION, Yorx Roap, Kino’s Cross, for the of 


bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 
Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


(HE ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY 


> COME ANY (Lémited), 18, Old Bond Street, W. 
POTS NDON AND ” 
The Directors are prepared to receive applications from 


desirous of becoming agents. 
PeThose only carey? on the general business of BOOKSELLERS 


58 NERS are e le. , 
The ‘terms of subscription for depéts will be from half-a- 


guin annum 4 
Particulars can be had upon written application 
By order, 8. BEVAN, Secretary. 


T° BOOK-BUYERS.—NATTALI AND 
) A 7 

CLE nd MODERN BOOKS, alli fre es etn 

and warranted perfect, is now ready, and will be forw 

post free for 4 stamps. 


23, Bedford Street, Covent-garden, w.c, 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 


1590—1632. By Joun Forster. With Two Portraits 
from m4 Originals at Port Eliot. Two Vols., crown 


2, 
The REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vots. I. 


and II.; being Vols VII. and VIII. of the ‘‘ History 
of England from the fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
a By J. A. Frovpz,M.A. Third Edition, 


3. 
EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN 


ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on Russia, 
Greece, and Syria in 1861-2-8. By Huney Arruur 


Tituzy. Post 8vo., with Iustrations, 
[On Thursday neat, 


4. 
The GLADIATORS. By G. J. Wuyre 


Maztvitiz. Second Edition, complete in One Volume, 
rice 5s., with Frontispiece after Géréme’s cele- 
rated Picture, ‘‘ Ave Cesar Imperator! Morituri te 

salutant |’? [On the 14th instant, 


B. 
ESSA YSon the ADMINISTRATIONS 


of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. C, Lewis, Bart, Edited by the 


Right Hon. Sir E, Heap, Bart. 8yo., with Portrait. 
[In a few days. 
6 


On LIBERTY. By Joun: Sruarr 


Muu, Third Edition, 8yo., 7s. 6d. 


7. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the MIDDLE 


CLASSES. By Ent Forrsscvz, Patron of the Devon 
County School. 8vo., 4s. 6d, 


8. 
Second Edition of the Rev. Dr, J. S. 


HOWSON’S HULSEAN LECTURES on the 
CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. 8vo., 9s. 


9 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


LIFE and EPISTLES of 8ST. PAUL. People’s Rdi- 
. _ fon, condensed; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
*. Two Vols., crown 8vo., 12s. 


10, 


The NATURE and EXTENT of 


DIVINE INSPIRATION, as stated by the Writers, 
and deduced from the Facts, of the New Testament. 
By the Rey. C. A. Row, M.A, 8vo,, 12s. 


11. 
LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns and 


Verses, Ancient and Modern, on the Life of Christ, 
wo by the Rev. Oxrsy Surprer, M.A. Fcap. 8vo., 
8, 


12, 
LYRA GERMANICA. Translated 


from the German by Miss C. Winxworth. New 
Editions of the First and Sscoyp Suaims, Two 
ols., foap. 8vo., price 5s. each. 


13, 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS, cheapest Edition, complote in One Volume, 
from Ruby Type, with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 


14, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTION- 


ARY of GEOGRAPHY, or Complete Gazetteer of the 
World. Second Edition, 8yo,, 30s, 


15. 
URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 


MANUFACTURES and MINES. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged; with nearly 2000 Woodcuts, 
Threo Vols., 8vo., £4. 


16, 
THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS OR 


TURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Nuw Arwort, 
D. F.R.8. New and Completed Edition. Pang, L,, 
8vo,, 10s. 6d. ” 


Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS OF 


ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist'in Literary Composition, Fourteenth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


18 


BLACKFRIARS; or, the Monks of 
Old: a Romantic Chronicle. Three Vols., post 8vo., 
price 31s, 6d. 


19. 
STORIES and TALES, by the Author 
rim Herbert.” Each Tale or Story complete in 


e Vv +» Crown 8vo. 
Amy tel 2s. 6d. | Tvors, 8s. 6d. 





Gertrude, 2s. Katharine Ashton, 3s. 6d. 
Earl's money og + Margaret Percival, oa. ant 
Cleve Hall, 28, 6d.” om i ll 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 





SSeS 


THE FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 





Now Ready, at every Library, 
BELLA DONNA; 
OR, THE X BEFORE THE NAME. 
By GILBERT DYCE. 


Two Volumes, 


WYLDER’S HAND. 
By JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of ‘‘ The House by the Churchyard.” 


Three Volumes. 


MEADOWLEIGH. 
By Tur Avtnor or “THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW.” 


Two Volumes, 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


By THE AuTHOR oF ‘‘ EAST LYNNE.” 


Second Edition. 


Three Volumes, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR, R. G. LATHAM. 

Now Ready, Parr I., to be continued Monthly, and_com- 
see in 36 Parts, price 8s. 6d, each, forming Two Volumes 
uarto, 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. 3.9. LATHAM, M.A.,, M.D.,F.RB.S., &c. 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Author of 
**The English Language,” &c. Founded on that of Dr. 
SaMveEL Jonnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, M.A. 
With numerous Emendations and Additions. 


London: Loneman & Co,, and the other Proprigtors. 





CANADA AND THE RED MEN. 
In fcap. 8vo., with Frontispiece and Map, price 8s. 6d., 


WESTERN WOODS and WATERS: 


Poems and Illustrative Notes, By the Rev. J. Hosxyns- 
ABRAHALL, Jun., M,A., Incumbent of Combe Longa, and 
late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





BISHOP BROWNE ON THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. 


Just published, a New Edition, in 8vo., price 16s., 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right 
Rey. E. Harotp Browns, D.D., Bishop of Ely. Sixth 
Edition, 
“Bishop Browne’s well-known and excellent ‘ Exposition 
of the IX, Articles.’ ’’—Quarterly Review, 


GORLE’S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON 
BISHOP BROWNE'S EXPOSITION of the ARTI- 


Also, by the Right Rey, Bishop Browne, 
The PENTATEUCH and the ELOHISTIC 
PSALMS, in Reply to Bisnor CoLgnso, Svo,, 2s. 


‘Bishop Browne is the only one of the number who 
appears to have any acquaintance with the subject on which 
he writes.’’— Westminster Review. 


London: Loneman, Greex, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW EDITIONS OF DR. GOULBURN’S WORKS. 
The following are now ready :— 


The IDLE WORD: Short Religious 
s upon the Gift of Speech, and its Employment in 


Essay C 
Conversation. B f 9 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and one of Her Majesty’s 


Chaplains in Ordinary. Second Edition, enlarged, 
Small 8vo., 38. 


An INTRODUCTION to the DEVO- 
TIONAL STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. B 
= ome, Author, Sixth and cheaper Edition. Small 

0., . 


The OFFICE of the HOLY COM- 


MUNION in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: a 
Series of Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, een. the same Author. 
Second Edition, in One Volume, orm with “ Thoughts 


on Personal Religion,” 6 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL 


RELIGION, being a Treatise on the Christian Life in its 
Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. By the 
same Author, Sixth Edition. Small Svo., 6s. 6d. 


Riviyxarons, London and Oxford. 


Epwarp Meyrick Goutsury, D.D., 





MR. SMILES’S SEQUEL TO “SELF-HELP.” 





Now ready, Fifteenth Thousand, post Svo., 68., 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: 


TRON WORKERS and TOOL MAKERS, A Com- 
panion Volume to “Self-Help,” and the “Story of Ste- 
phenson’s Life.” By SamMuEL SmMILrs. 


Works by the same AUTHOR. 


SELF HELP. Wiru ILuivustTRATIoNs 
or CHARACTER anv CONDUCT. Fifty-fifth Thou- 
sand, Post 8vo., 6s. 


III. 


The STORY of GEORGE STEPHEN- 


SON’S LIFE. Woodcuts. Twentieth Thousand, Post 
Svo., 63. 
IV 


LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS. 


From tue Ear.igsst Periop pown To THE DEATH OF 
GEORGE axnp ROBERT STEPHENSON. Sixth 
Thousand. With Seven Portraits and Three Hundred 
Illustrations, Three Volumes, svo., 65s. 


Vv 


WORKMEN—THEIR EARNINGS 


—SAVINGS—AND STRIKES. Post 8vo., Is. 6d. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





I, 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


By Rev, Asnroyn OxenpENn. F cap. cloth, 5s. 


Il. 
SCATTERED LEAVES OF BIO- 


GRAPHY. By Jouw Camppe tt Cotqunoun, Esq. Post 
8vo., cloth, 5s, _ [Nearly ready. 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER ; 


or, The Kalendar Man of Veiteberg. Third Edition, 
Foap. Svo., 3s. 

**It is difficult whether to admire most the simple beauty 
ef the original construction, or the exceeding ulness 
with which the story is rendered into English, . ...» A 
touching record of patient endurance.”’--The Critic. 


IV, 
MAUDE BOLINGBROKE, By 


aw Jane Worpoisz. New Edition. Foap. clo 


Vv. 
TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen 


Morden’s Experience of Life, By Emma Lustre, Crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s, 


VI. 
LIGHTFORD; or, “The Sure Foun- 


dation.” By A.C.W. ‘With an Introduction bythe Rey, 
A. R. C. Datuas, M.A. 3s. 6d., handsomely bound. 


WiL.1amM Maciyrtosn, 24, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 
BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH ; CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON; LONGMAN & OO, 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
‘and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 
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MR. HUXLEY ON THE NEGRO- 
QUESTION. 


HE Negro-question has of late passed into 

a new phase. Till of late the Emanci- 
pationists took their stand on a strong maxim 
of absolute right, asserted to be a first prin- 
ciple, or incontrovertible and everlasting law 
of Nature—the maxim that all men are free 
and equal. ‘The defenders of slavery, on the 
other hand, mainly took their stand on one 
or other of a certain number of practical rea- 
sons why this absolute law of Nature should 
be held in abeyance for a time in the case of 
the Negro—the difficulty of getting rid all at 
once of a system inherited from the past, and 
intertwined with the wholo fabric of society 
in certain parts of the earth; the respect due, 
in the form of compensation, to private in- 
terests suddenly voted incompatible with 
general feeling, even should these interests 
be in the ugly form of the inherited or pur- 
chased possession of slayes; the necessity of 
education for the Negro to fit him gradually 
for freedom; and so forth. Now, however, 
the state of the question has changed. On 
the one hand, the defenders of slayery haye 
backed into a speculation justifying Negro- 
slavery ina far more oxpress manner than 
ever before. The theorists of the Confede- 
rate States of America, and, after them, some 
theorists on our own side of the water, have 
Promuigered the explicit assertion that the 
egro 1s not a man in anything like the 
sense in which the members of the white 
races are men, and consequently that it may 
be in the nature of things that a style of 
treatment, differing greatly from that which 
is fitting for white men, may be appro- 
priate for him. They proceed farther to show 
what this appropriate treatment of the Negro, 
as they consider it, may be, by adducing 
what they allege to be facts concerning him 
both in his native African condition, and in 
his improved condition as mingled with the 
whites. On the other hand, among many of 
the most resolute Emancipationists of ‘the 
present day there is no longer that faith in 
absolute, or @ priori, principles of any sort 
which existed among their predecessors. If 
they hold it still to be a truth that all men 
haye equal rights, they hold it to be a truth 
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not because it is a belief independent of all | 


experience, and incorporated essentially with 
the very structure of human nature, but 
because it is a sound generalization from 
experience, because it can be proved 
that on this principle the world will 
be happiest and will make most rapid and 
perfect progress. Such being the case, it 
might be expected that there would not be 
such feryour in our present race of Hmancipa- 
tionists, such horror and execration of the 
views of their antagonists, as was natural 
among their prodrcomaty,. Zeal in behalf of 
an unaccepted generalization would not, one 
might expect, be so hot and fierce as zeal in 
behalf of an original principleof human nature 
blasphemously denied and outraged. We do 
not find itso, however. The Emancipationists 
who rest their cause on experience and 
utility are no less enthusiastic and indignant 
than those who rested it on a principle of 
metaphysical necessity and justice. Still, on 
the whole, it is a result of the presence among 
the resolute Emancipationists of so many 
who maintain the utilitarian theory of morals 
that the Emancipationists as a body feel 
themselyes bound to descend into the arena 
and to argue with their opponents, assertion 
by assertion, and proposition by proposition. 
One of the assertions or propositions of the 
new school of the defenders of slavery is, as 
we have said, thatthe Negro is physiologically, 
or by the very structure and processes of his 
frame, different from the normal man—of an 
inferior type, and possibly of an inferior 
species—and, consequently, that the Negro 
must have a place defined for him in the 
economy of society corresponding with the 
amount of his differences from the normal 
man, and is not, on first appearances, entitled 
to those rights which it may have been found 
just that men of the normal type should 
establish among themselves. It is for phy- 
siologists to decide this question. Of late, in 
our British scientific meetings, there seems 
to have been a strong, if rather narrow and 
impudent, current of asseveration in the 
direction in which the theorists of the Con- 
federate States would like European opinion 
to go. It has been maintained that the Negro 
is very far, physiologically, from being a 
man—that, if he is not ‘‘the missing link,” 
he is a kind of abortion of humanity. Last 
week we had the pleasure of presenting, in 
our scientific columns, Professor Huxley’s 
views of the question, and his criticism of the 
statements that haye been put forward by 
some of these Negro-degrading physiologists. 
The subject was taken up 5 Professor 
Huxley in the course of the PF ices. he 
has been delivering at the Royal College of 
Surgeons on the Structure and Classification 
of the Mammalia. In giving the resuits of 
the best inquiry as to the principal variations 
in form and proportion that are met with 
among the different races of men, he naturally 
referred to the ‘Negro in particular. There 
are physiological differences, he said, between 
the Negro and the European, ‘ The average 
height of the Negro is less than that of the 
European; the arms are proportionately 
sn ge — per neularhy the fore-arm and hand ; 
and, in the lower extremity, while the femur 
retains nearly the samo relative length as in 
the European, the tibia and foot are con- 
siderably increased.” But this, together with 
the obyious differences of colour and phy- 
siognomy, is nearlys'!l. Manyof the recondite 
diflerences alleged to exist do not exist. There 
is no real evidence, according to Mr. Huxley, 
that the great toe of the Negro is differently 
constructed from that of the European, or that 
theless power of motion of the latter arises from 
anything else than the practice of wearing 
tight and hard shoes. The alleged‘uniforml 
greater flatness of foot, and increased lengt 








of heel of the Negro, are, he says, equally | 


hypothetical. He does not set much store 
by the obvious fact of darker colour of skin, 
nor by anything that has been ascertained 
+ scones A the peculiarity of the hair of the 
Negro. short, though there are deviations 
in the make of the Negro from the European 
standard, Mr. Huxley seems to question 
whether the deviations from that standard 
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are so great in the N as they are in some 
other races that are cone called upon, like 
the poor Negro, to justify their place in nature, 
In one rather important respect, it would 
appear, the Negroes, or many Negroes, ap- 

roach nearer what is reputed to be a very 

igh European type than other races. They, 
or many of them, are especially ‘‘ dolichoce- 
phalic,” as it is called—i.e., long-headed. 
‘Tt may be stated, asa general rule,” Mr, 
Huxley is made to say on this point in 
the abstract of his lecture, ‘‘ that the oblong 
skull is met with best developed partly among 
the Scandinavian races and partly among the 
West African Negroes.” This fact, whateyer 
may be its significance, the Negro, it would 
seem, is entitled to haye set down to his 
credit. 

From the midst of such calm physiological 
details, Mr. Huxley burst forth as follows, 
in a passage the candour and chivalry of 
which must be admired by all :— 


Up to this moment, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I have treated of this question of the 
differences between the various modifications of 
the human species as if it were a matter of pure 
science. But you must have felt, as I have felt, 
that there loomed behind this veil of abstract 
argumentation the shadow of the “ irrepressible 
Negro”’ and of that great problem which is being 
fought out on the other side of the Atlantic. I 
have no desire, and, indeed, no right, to discuss 
the vast and difficult question of slavery here ; 
but, to set myself free from the suspicion of un- 
reasoning partisanship, I may be permitted to 
say this much: that Iam unable to understand 
how any man of warm heart can fail to sym- 
pathize with the indomitable courage, the war- 
like skill, the self-denying persistence of the 
Southerner ; while I can as little comprehend how 
any man of clear head can doubt that the South 
is playing a losing game, and that the North is 
justified in any expenditure of blood, or of money, 
which shall eradicate a system hopelessly incon- 
sistent with the moral elevation, the political 
freedom, or the economical progress of the Ame- 
rican people. As a man of sciences however, my 
concern is not with the merits or demerits of 
slavery, but with the scientific arguments by 
which both sides have striven to support their 
cause. The fanatical abolitionists do not scruple 
to affirm that the Negro is the equal of the white 
man—nay, some go so far as to tell us that the 
American stock would be the better for the infa- 
sion of a little black blood ; while the milder sort 
maintain, at least, the indefinite modifiability of 
the Negro, urge that he is ‘capable of being im- 
proved into such equality or something like it, 
and therefore conclude that the attempt to im- 
prove him is a great duty. The two former pro- 
positions are so hopelessly absurd as to be un- 
worthy of serious discussion. The third is fairly 
open to discussion; but anything like good eyi- 
dence of its truth seems to me to be wanting; 
while, if it be true, the conclusion drawn from it 
is not indisputable. But I must freely admit 
that the aberrations from scientific fact, or fair 
speculation, on the anti-slavery side are as nothing 
compared with the preposterous ignorance, exag- 
geration, and misstatement in which the slave- 
holding interest indulges. 


Mr, Huxley then went on to cite certain 
recent instances, in high quarters amongst 
ourselves, of such ‘‘ preposterous ignorance, 
exaggeration, and misstatement” on the 
subject of the physiology of the Negro, and 
to denounce them as a scandal to science, 
We refer those interested in the subjeet to 
our report, last week, of the lecture itself. 
Clearly, therefore, the high scientific au- 
thority of Professor Huxley is against the 
favourite notion of the partisans of slay 
that there are signs about the Negro that he 
has a place of his own in nature inferior to that 
of the normal man, and: against the desired 
inference that he may fairly have a treatment 
corresponding to that place, and be excluded 


| from rights and franchises that are agreed 


upon amongst men. Professor Huxley might 
ed here—for it was not neces- 
sary for him to say, as a man of science, 
what he might consider these rights and 
franchises to be. He might have yindieated 
the title of the Negro physiologically to what- 
eyer treatment is proper for human beings as 
such, and yet he might have belieyed in the 
necessity and axpeliener of slayery within 
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that common society of human omg in 
which he had declared the Negro to be in- 
cluded. But he steps beyond the circle of 
the physiologist, and speaks ein 3 and 
nerously his faith as aman. He believes 
in the doctrine of freedom, or equal personal 
rights for all men, and he pronounces the 
system of slavery to be, root and branch, an 
ebtethetlon—tins making his physiological 
definition of the Negro’s place a 
equivalent to an earnest plea for Negro 
emancipation. Nay, as will have been noted, 
he goes farther, and, in virtue of the strength 
of his feeling with respect to slavery, avows 
a state of opinion regarding the present 
American War in which many who share 
his feeling with respect to slavery will refuse 
to go along with him. 

n the other hand, Mr. Huxley, while 
thus taking rank with the Abolitionists, is 
equally candid in stating his inability to 
agree with certain enthusiastic views now rife 
among the Abolitionists. If the physiological 
differences of the Negro from the whites have 
been monstrously exaggerated, still, he holds, 
there are such differences, and, by the light 
of experience and analogy, they are to be 
interpreted as inferiorities. As to the educa- 
bility of the Negro, the possibility that he 
may be gradually modified till these inferio- 
rities shall cease, he does not say much, 
but seems, on the whole, rather sceptical. 
But, on two other propositions put forth 
by Abolitionists, he will be considered 
offensively emphatic. They are—the pro- 
position, maintained so generally, that 
the Negroes are the equals of the whites, 
and the proposition, beginning to be main- 
tained and argued in America, that the 
Negroes are so much better than the whites 
in some respects that the American race will 
be improved by intermarriage with them. 


., Without denying, iene that there have 
‘been and may yet 


e individual Negroes of 
high faculty, Mr. Huxley calls these two 
propositions ‘‘so hopelessly absurd as to be 
unworthy of serious discussion.” The pro- 
test he makes, as a physiologist, against the 
second proposition would seem to be at present 

articularly wanted in America—where, as 
it appears from the letters of our newspaper- 
correspondents, a considerable proportion of 
the Abolitionist public are running mad on a 


- doctrine which they call ‘‘ Miscegenation”’ 


—i. e., the right, duty, necessity, and advan- 
tage of the most rapid possible blending b 
intermarriage of the white and blac 
races. This doctrine of ‘“ ~ niga jewel 
lectures, 
pamphlets, circulars, leading-articles, and 
conversations in the Northern States. Both 
corporeally and mentally, it is argued, the 
Negro possesses the very qualities which 
would soothe and supplement those of the 
Yankee; and, therefore, that very plan of 
intermarriage of the two races which would 
alone effectively solve the problem of what is 
to be done with the black population in 
America after they are emancipated, would 
be the best on other grounds. Whether this 
doctrine of ‘‘ Miscegenation” is making 
practical way in America, or is only a tem- 
porary jretahet of public lecturers and pam- 
phleteers, we do not know; but it may 
interest the Americans to know that Mr. 
Huxley’s authority, though strong for eman- 
cipation, is dea _— miscegenation. 
e appears to hold that general intermar- 
riage of the white and black races would, on 
the part of the whites, be a culpable consent 
to a deterioration of the species. 


—— 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF 
FREDERICK.—Vot. IV. 

History of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, called Frede- 
rick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. Volume 
TV. (Chapman and Hall), 

re this volume Mr. Carlyle advances twelve 

years and a half in his History of the 

t Prussian King, or from August 1744 
to March 1757. This is at a faster rate than 
in the preceding yolume, in which only the | 








‘it right that the first sixteen years of 





first four years of Frederick’s reign (June 
1740—August 1744) were traversed. As 
nearly thirty years of Frederick’s life remain 
(1757—1786), it seems impossible that Mr. 
Carlyle shall finish his great work in less 
than two or three more volumes—unless 
he has some mode of treatment in reserve 
that will enable him to dispose of these 
last thirty years of the life of his hero 
more compendiously than he has bid 
- 
reign should be dismissed. This, however, 
is possible; and there are, perhaps, signs 
in the present volume of resort already to 
devices for the accelerated execution of the 
work consistently with its artistic perfection. 
The volume divides itself into three portions 
or Books—the first entitled ‘‘ Second Silesian 
War, Important Episode in the General 
European One: 1744—1745;” the second, 
‘“The Ten Years of Peace: 1745—1756;” 
and the third, ‘‘The Seven-Years War: 
First Campaign: 1756—1757.” To the first 
of these are assigned 230 pages ; to the second, 
or middle portion, about 260 pages; and to 
the last, which introduces us to the Seven- 
Years War, about 120 pages. From this it 
will appear at once that, while Mr. Carlyle 
has, in the military portions of the volume, 
followed that plan of deliberate continuous 
narrative by which alone the affairs of these 
ortions could be intelligibly presented, he 
as, in the intermediate portion, dedicated to 
the Ten Years of Peace that intervened in 
Frederick’s life between the two wars, adopted 
amore summary method. And such is the 
fact. In this intermediate portion he surveys, 
as it were, from a high altitude, the ten 
peaceful years as they roll underneath him— 
gives an idea of the miscellany of things, 
persons, and events contained and rolled 
along in them, around Frederick and within 
his view; classifies, conveniently for the 
memory, the main kinds and directions of 
Frederick’s own activity during these years ; 
and only swoops down here and there into 
the midst of the miscellany for the purpose 
of grasping, disentangling, and vividly re- 
cording those occurrences which are most in- 
teresting in themselves and most represen- 
tative of all the rest. With what splendid 
skill all this is done, every reader who knows 
Mr. Carlyle will guess beforehand. We 
mention it here because the mode of treat- 
ment pursued in this middle portion of the 
present volume suggests that Mr. Carlyle 
may see his way to bringing his whole work 
to aclose in less space for what remains 
of it than the ordinary critic, expecting 
equal bulks for equal lapses of time, would 
think necessary. It is possible that, after 
bringing Frederick to the end of the Seven- 
Years War, his historian may adopt a plan 
for the remainder of his life as summary and 
yet as artistic as that which has enabled him 
to grasp the Ten Years of Peace in less than 
one-half of the present volume. By some 
such plan one volume more might finish the 
work. It is difficult, even with the prece- 
dent of the present volume, to believe that 
one volume more can suffice; but Mr. Carlyle 
may have an artistic surprise towards that 
result in preparation for us. 

In reading the more military portions of 
the volume—the 230 pages at the beginning, 
relating to the events of the Second Silesian 
War, and the 120 pages at the end, opening 
the account of the Seven- Years War—there 
will occur to many some form of that com- 
plaint which has been made so generally 
against Mr. Carlyle for undertaking such a 
subject as the History of Frederick the Great 
at all, and devoting so many years of his 
invaluable life to it. Why have selected 
such a man and such a subject? Were there 
not British subjects, periods of our own 
national history, on which Mr. Carlyle’s 
genius and indus ~— have been more 
worthily employed ? verywhere, as we 
know, this sort of criticism has been rife in 
connexion with the latest work of our great 
author. Now, in the first place, does not the 
criticism smack of the insular narrowness so 
often attributed tous? Without discredit to 





subjects of as great historical interest ; nay, 
is it not likely beforehand that any subject 
selected on account of the importance of its 
connexions with modern European history 
at large will be Continental rather than 
British ? Mr. Carlyle may have had this in 
his mind. Then, again, does not the objec- 
tion made to Mr. Carlyle’s choice of a subject 
presuppose that people already know the 
subject? But this is exactly what Mr. 
Carlyle denies. Neither here, nor abroad, 
he maintains, have people any adequate idea 
of Frederick the Great and of the real import- 
ance to the world, then and now, of the 
transactions of which he was the centre. To 
cure this ignorance in some degree is pre- 
cisely the task that he has undertaken. That 
people, until they are informed, should 
declare that it is not necessary they should 
be informed, is but natural. Nay, in His- 
tory above all, may not the very disinclina- 
tion one feels to read about anything except 
what one has a preliminary interest in, be a 
a sign (in a case where there is reason to 
respect the historian) that one’s education 
is deficient—that one’s interest requires 
widening in that direction in which the 
historian proposes to widen it? Is there 
not too much among us of that affection 
for merely superficial history, which con- 
sists in a liking for going round and round 
among our own old associations, for hearing 
over and over again incessantly about the 
same facts and personages—about Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, and Cromwell and 
the Four Georges? Is it not deplorable that, 
in every case of a historical work not consist- 
ing of a mere repetition of the old matter of 
which people have learned to be fond, and 
which is accessible inahundred forms already, 
but really the result of research, and bring- 
ing forward new names, new facts, new 
characters, new tissues of social anecdote and 
incident, the criticisms should uniformly be 
that the new matter is not of the least con- 
sequence, and that the historian would have 
done better if he had troubled himself with 
no research at all, but re-administered the 
old stuff with or without a sprinkling of fresh 
pepper? Were the criticism to take effect— 
which, fortunately, it does not—our historical 
literature would be ruined. On Mr. Carlyle, 
of all men, it is not likely to take effect. His 
very notion of literary duty is that it belongs 
to the historian to decide what the public 
ought to be told, ought to have laid before 
them for perusal, whether they will or not, 
and not to the public to determine what the 
historian shall give them. Ifa man needs a 
coat, he probably knows it; but, if he par- 
ticularly needs some bit of instruction, that 
is perhaps what he is least likely himself to 
see, but what a wise teacher may see for 
him. Now Mr. Carlyle, without denying 
that there are many periods of history, both 
British and Continental, about which his 
fellow-countrymen require instruction, had 
somehow made up his mind that there were 
particular reasons why He, in fixing on a sub- 
- for a historical work additional to those 

e had already given to the world, should 
select that of Frederick the Great and his 
time. That he had himself been attracted to 
the subject, had for many years felt himself 
in affinity with it, till at length, after fre- 
quent approach to it and recession from it, 
he concluded, on the whole, in its favour, 
would have been reason sufficient. The best 
reason an author can give for his choice of 
a subject is that the subject has somehow 
fascinated him, that it has returned again and 
again to his thoughts for a long period, and 
thus that there has been accumulated in his 
mind a quantity of pent-up sentiment and 
reflection related to it. Any subject that 
answers to this test is certainly preappointed 
for an author as a ready-made allegory of 
much of his own being. And how much 
more implicitly ought the public to abide by 
this test when the mind that has made the 
choice is Mr. Carlyle’s? But Mr. Carlyle 
has also, in some degree, explained the 
theoretical grounds of his choice. Frederick 
of Prussia, he has explained, appears to him, ’ 


British subjects, may there not be Continental | if not a man of the highest spiritual or intel- 
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lectual cast all in all, at least the last real 
King in that old system of Europe which 
was broken up by the French Revolution ; 
and the total phenomenon of Frederick’s life, 
he has explained, is still of great interest, as 
involving facts and arrangements of Euro- 
pean politics and society, and especially of 
German politics and society, in the midst of 
which, or of the direct consequences of 
which, as modified by the subsequent Revo- 
lutionary influence, we still find ourselves. 
In his Life, better than in any other, we have 
a representation of the Europe of the Eigh- 
teenth Century; and it is highly desirable, 
even for our own practical purposes now in 
the nineteenth century, that we should know 
more of that preceding era from which so 
much has been bequeathed to us, whether in 
the way of dregs or of more solid and perma- 
nent achievements. Our very repugnance 





| 
| 


| 


we should be induced or even dragged into | 


acquaintance with it; and the person to be 
pitied is, not the reader who finds himself 
face to face with masses of matter with which 
he has not the easy interest of previous fami- 
liarity, but the author on whom has de- 
volved the enormous labour of organizing 
and heaping up the information which he 
perceives to be needed in the precise propor- 
tion in which it is thanklessly regarded. And 
already Mr. Carlyle is able to point to evi- 
dences that he, and not his critics, may have 
been right. In what is now going on in 
Murope—-in the suddenly increased necessity 
felt even in the newspaper-world for informa- 
tion respecting Prussia and Germany, their 
past history and their present relations to 
the rest of the Continent and to Great Britain 
—is there not an indication of something 
almost prophetic in Mr. Carlyle’s last choice 
of a subject? Is not that Germany of the 
Middle Ages and of the Eighteenth Century, 
about which these volumes of Mr. Carlyle’s 
are intended to enlighten us, actually exist- 
ing still as a protrusion into our own times, 
a mass agitated within itself, and dashed 
against by influences from without, and yet 
solid enough to react powerfully on any 
amount of surrounding European pressure ? 
May it not be abundantly desirable for some 
time to come that Germany and the Germans 
should be better understood in Great Britain 
than they have been, and may not Mr. 
Carlyle’s History of Frederick be a vast 
text-book prepared in unconscious anticipa- 
tion of some such ‘‘ widely-felt want”? All 
this without taking into account, what is 
nevertheless the fact, that in the History of 
Frederick there are many episodes of speci- 
ally British interest. That portion of Mr. 
Carlyle’s work, indeed, remains to be accom- 
plished in which he will have to exhibit the 
great English Chatham as Frederick’s one 
ally in Europe, and will have to show how 
that most splendid portion of our British 
annals, the first ministry of Chatham (1757- 
1761), connects itself, and not by chrono- 
logical coincidence alone, with Frederick and 
his Continental wars. But already, in the 
volumes actually produced, there has been 
ample demonstration that, even for those 
poorly-educated readers who care for nothing 
that does not give a fillip to a few familiar 
associations of the memory with the men and 
things of our own “tight little island,” the 
History of Frederick ought to possess extra- 
ordinary interest. 

These remarks, applicable to the whole 
work, are quite appropriate, as we have 





already said, to those two portions of the 


present volume, forming more than half of its 
entire bulk, which come at the beginning and 


the end, and enclose ‘‘The Ten Years of | 


Peace” between them. They are, in the 
main, military, or politico-military narra- 
tives, and they lead over ground with which 
the majority of British readers have little 
preliminary acquaintance and few associa- 
tions of sentimental interest. ‘‘The Second 
Silesian War!” we can fancy the John- 
Bullish reader exclaiming; ‘‘where is 
Silesia? and who cares about the Silesian 
war, first or second ?” And so in followin 

Mr. Carlyle into the particulars of the book 





devoted to this war, and, in a less de , in 
following him into the narrative of the first 
campaign of the Seven-Years War. Prince 
Karl, Feldmarschall Traun, the Moldau 
Country, the Battle of Hohenfriedberg, the 
Battle of Sohr, the Battle of Kesseldorf, the 
Battle of Lobositz—these are not names that 
call up very distinct memories in the minds 
of most British readers, or the sight of which 
would ravish most British readers into the 
pages in which they occur and recur. Hence, 
in respect of the portions of the present 
volume now under notice, it may be necessary 
to reiterate particularly that high justification 
of Mr. Carlyle’s whole choiceof asubject which 
consists in avowing generally that it would 
be absurd to set up a reader’s knowledge as 
the measure of what he ought to know. If 


| a reader is ignorant about the Second Silesian 


War and about the battles of tag tag pie. 


to the subject proves how necessary it 1s that | and Lobositz, perhaps it may be for his goo 


that his ignorance about these matters should 
be a little encroached upon. Mr. Carlyle, 
who is a good authority, has decided that it 
will be for his good. It was, at all events, 
incumbent upon him, since he had undertaken 
the Life of Frederick, to obtain a clear view 
of these portions of Frederick’s life, and to 
narrate them in order and _ proportion. 
Moreover, there is one considerable section 
of readers who, whether they have had 
much preliminary acquainfance with the 
transactions so brought before them or not, 
will find Mr. Carlyle’s treatment of them in- 
teusely interesting, and will feel themselves 
riveted by these portions of the volume’ per- 
haps more than by the rest. Military and 
diplomatic readers, or those readers who take 
interest in military or diplomatic matters, 
will peruse Mr. Carlyle’s account of the 
Second Silesian War, and his account of the 
commencement of the Seven- Years War, with 
admiration and delight. Nowhere from a 
non-military writer, if even from any mili- 
tary writer, have we had such military history 
—such descriptions of marches and battle- 
fields and battles. Text and plans and maps 
together, we can conceive many a reader 
poring over these portions of the present 
volume as an instructive study, and deriving 
from them such conceptions of Frederick’s 
battles and campaigns as never otherwise 
could he have hoped to attain. And, among 
the battles, incidentally for the gratification 
of British home enthusiasm, is there not that 
of Fontenoy, told with a picturesque accuracy 
of detail which supersedes previous accounts ? 
Then, of course, interspersed with all these 
accounts of battles and of political transac- 
tions, in which the reader may or may not 
feel a lively interest, according to his learn- 
ing and his tastes, there are, as in all Mr. 
Carlyle’s writings, such wonderful little pic- 
tures and sketches of character by the way, 
such outbreaks of humour and indignation, 
such flashes of high phantasy, such phrases 
of deep significance or blazing effect, that, for 
the sake of these alone, though the historical 
context were to interest but little at the time, 
and were to be let utterly fade from the 
memory afterwards, one would peruse the 
pages and the chapters continuously and 
attentively. The samples of the volume that 
one can give in a notice like the present fhust 
perforce consist of detached morsels of this 
kind. Here are one or two from the portions 
of the volume to which we have as yet been 
confining our remarks :— 

Death of a Bully and Rufian.—No attempt was 
made on Birenklau; nor, beyond the alarming 
of the Coigny-Seckendorf people, did anything 
occur in Cowhead Island,—aunless it were the finis 
of an ugly bully and ruffian, who has more than 
once afflicted us ; which may be worth one word. 
Colonel Mentzel (copper-faced Colonel, originally 
Playactor, “ Spy in Persia,” and I know not what) 
had been at the seizure of Kuhkopf; a prominent 
man. Whom, on the fifth day after (“June 
25th”), Prince Karl overwhelmed with joy, by 
handing him a Patent of Generalcy: “Just 
received from Court, my Friend, on account of 
your merits old and late.”—“ Aha,” said Bia- 
renklau, congratulating warmly: “Dine with 
me, then, Herr General Mentzel, this very day. 
The Prince himself is to be there, Highness of 
Hessen-Darmatadt, and who not; all are impatient 
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to drink your health!” Mentzel had a glorious 
dinner ; still more glorious drink,—Prince Karl 
and the others, it is said, egging him into much 
wild bluster and gasconade, to season their much 
wine. Eminent swill of drinking, with the loud 
coarse talk supposable, on the part of Mentzel 
and consorts did go on, in this manner, all after- 
noon ; in the evening, drunk Mentzel came out 
for air; went strutting and staggering about, 
emerging finally on the platform of some rampart, 
face of him huge and red as that of the foggiest 
rising Moon; and stood, looking over into the 
Lorraine Country ; belching out a storm of oaths, 
as to his taking it, as to his doing this and that ; 
and was even fiourishing his sword by way of 
accompaniment; when, lo! whistling slightly 
through the summer air, a rifle-ball from some 
sentry on the French side (writers say it was a 
French drummer, grown impatient, and snatching 
a sentry’s piece) took the brain of him, or the 
belly of him; and he rushed down at once, a 
totally collapsed monster, and mere heap of dead 
ruin, never to trouble mankind more. For 
which my readers and I are rather thankful. 

A Military Man amid Fine Scenery.—At Pirna, 
and* hither and thither in Saxon Switzerland, 
Friedrich certainly was. ‘Who ever saw such 
positions, your Majesty?” For Friedrich is al- 
ways looking out, were it even from the window 
of his carriage, and putting military problems to 
himself in all manner of scenery, “ What would a 
man do, in that kind of ground, if attacking, if 
attacked ? with that hill, that brook, that bit of 
bog ?” and advises every Officer to be continually 
doing the like. That is the value of picturesque 
or other scenery to Friedrich, and their effect on 
good Prussian Officers and him. 

The Savon minister, Brihl, and his master, 
August ITL., Savon Elector and King of Poland,— 
Valori (I could guess about the 10th of lebruary, 
but there is no date at all) was despatched to 
Dresden with that fine project, Polish Majesty 
for Kaiser: is authorised to offer 60,000 men, 
with money corresponding, and no end of brilliant 
outlooks ;--must keep back his offers, however, 
if he find the people indisposed. Which he did, 
to an extreme degree; nothing but vague talk, 
procrastination, hesitation on the part of Briihl. 
This wretched little Briihl has twelve tailors 
always sewing for him, and three hundred and 
sixty-five suits of clothes: so many suits, all 
pictured in a Book ; a valet enters every morning, 
proposes a suit, which, after deliberation, with 
perhaps amendments, is acceded to, and worn at 
dinner. Vainest of human clothes-horses; fool- 
ishest coxcomb Valori has seen: it is visibly his 
notion that it was he, Brihl, by his Saxon 
auxiliaries, by his masterly strokes of policy, that 
checkmated Friedrich, and drove him from 
Bohemia last Year; and for the rest,‘ that 
Friedrich is ruined, and will either shirk out of 
Silesia, or be cut to ribbons there by the Austrian 
force this Summer. To which Valori hints 
dissent ; but it is ill received. Valori sees the 
King ; finds him, as expected, the facsimile of 
Briihljin this matter; Jesuit Guarini the like: 
how otherwise? They have his Majesty in their 
leash, and lead him as they please. At four 
every morning, this Guarini, Jesuit Confessor to 
the King and Queen, comes to Briihl ; Briihl settles 
with him what his Majesty shall think, in reference 
to current business, this day ; Guarini then goes, 
confesses both Majesties; confesses, absolves, 
turns in the due way to secular matters. At 
nine, Briihl himself arrives, for Privy Council: 
‘* What is your Majesty pleased to think on these 
points of current business?” Majesty serenely 
issues his thoughts, in the form of orders ; which 
are found correct to pattern. This is the process 
with his Majesty. A poor Majesty, taking deeply 
into tobacco ; this is the way they him benetted, 
as in a dark cocoon of cobwebs, rendering the 
whole world invisible to him. 

The Old Dessauer and his Dying Daughter.— 
Louisa, Leopold’s eldest Daughter, Wife of Victor 
Leopold, reigning Prince of Anhalt-Bernburg, lay 
dying of a decline. Still only twenty-three, poor 
Lady, though married seven years ago ;—the end 
now evidently drawing nigh. A few days before 
her death,—perhaps some attendant sorrowfully 
asking, “Can we do nothing, then ?”—she was 
heard to say, “If I could see my Father at the 
head of his Regiment, yet once !’’—Halle, where 
the Regiment lies, is some thirty or more miles 
off ; and King Friedrich Wilhelm, I suppose, 
would have to be written to:—Leopold was 
ready the soonest possible; and, at a set hour, 
marched, in all pomp, with banner flying, music 
playing, into the Schlosshof (Palace Court) of 
Bernburg; and did the due salutations and 
manceuverings,—his poor Daughter sitting at her 
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window, till they ended ;—figure them, tho last 
glitter of those muskets, tho last. wail of that band- 
music !—The Regiment was then marched to the 
Waisenhats (Orphanhouse), where the common 
mon were treated with bread and beer; all the 
Officers dining at the Prince’s Table. All the 
Officers, except Leopold alone, who stole away 
out ofthe crowd ; sat himself upon the balustrade 
of the Saale Bridge, and wept into the river. 
Frederick’s Cuwitning.—“ Sire, will not you 
dispute the Passes, then ?” asks Valori, amazed : 
“Not defend. your Mountain rampart, then ?” 
“ Mon cher, the Mountain rampart is three or 
four hundred miles long; there are twelve or 
twerlty practicable roads through it. One is 
kept in darkness, too; endless Pandour doggery 
shutting out your daylight :—ill defending such 
a& rampart,” answers Friedrich. “But how, 
then,’’ persists Valori ; “but— ?” “One daythe 
King answered mo,” says Valori, “ Mon ami, 
ifyou want to get the mouse, don’t shut the trap ; 
leave the trap open (on laisse la sowriciére 
ouverte)!" Which was a beam of light to the 
inquiring thought of Valori, a military man of 
some intelligence. That, in fact, is Friedrich’s 
purpose privately formed. He means that the 
Austrians shall consider him cowed into nothing, 
as he understands they already do; that they 
shall enter Silesia in the notion of chasing him ; 


and shall, if need be, have the pleasure of chasing | 
* him, till perhaps a right moment arrive. 


For he 
is full of silent finesse, this young King: soon 
sees into this man, and can lead him strange 
dances on occasion. In no man is there a 

lentifuller vein of cunning, nor of a finer kind. 

ynx-eyed perspicacity, inexhaustible contri- 
vance, prompt ingennity,—a man very dangerous 
to play with at games of skill. And it iscunning 
regulated always by a noble sense of honour, 
too ; instinctively abhorrent of attorneyism and 
the swindler element: a cunning, sharp as the 
vulpine, yet always strictly human, which is 
rather beautiful to see. This is one of Friedrich’s 
marked endowments. Intellect sun-clear, wholly 
practical (need not be specially deep), and 
éntirely loyal to the fact before it ; this,—if you 


., add rapidity and energy, prompt weight of stroke, 
“stich as was seldom met with,—will render a 


man very dangerous to his adversary in the game 
of war. 
Use of a Mind made up in Difficulties.—My 
money is running down, privately thinks he; 
guarantee Silesia, and I shall be glad to go. If 
not, I must raise money somehow ; melt the big 
silver balustrades at Berlin, borrow from the 
Sténde, or do something; and, in fact must stand 
here, unless Silesia is guaranteed, and struggle 
till 1 die. That latter withal is still privately 
Friedrich’s thought. Under his light air, he 
carries unspoken that grimly clear determination, 
at all times, now and henceforth; and it is an 
immense help to the guidance of him. An indis- 
pensable, indeed. No king or man, attempting 
anything considerable in this world, need expect 
to achieve it except, tacitly, on those same terms, 
“T will achieve it or die!” For the world, in 
spite of rumours to the contrary, is always much 
of a bedlam to the sanity (so far as he may have 
any) of every individual man. A strict place, 
moreover; its very bedlamisms flowing by law, 
as do alike the sudden mud-deluges, and the 
steady Atlantic tides, and all things whatsoever : 
a world inexorable, truly, as gravitation itself ;— 
and it will behove you to front it in a similar 
humour, as the tacit basis for whatever wise 
plans you lay. In Friedrich, from the first en- 
trance of him on the stage of things, we have 
had to recognise this prime quality, in a fine tacit 
form, to a complete degree ; and, till his last exit, 
we shall néver find it wanting. Tacit enough, 
uficonscious almost, not given to articulate itself 
at all;—and if there be less of piety than we 
could wish in the silence of it, there is at least 
no play-dctor mendacity, or cant of devoutness, 
to poison the high worth of it. No braver little 
figure stands on the Earth at that epoch. Ready, 
at the due season, with his mind silently made 
up ;—able to answer diplomatic Robinsons, Bar- 
tensteins, and the very Destinies when‘ they 
apply. If you will withdraw your snakish 
notions, will guarantee Silesia, will give him 
back his old Treaty of Berlin in an irrefragable 
shape, he will march home ; if not, he will never 
march home, but be carried thither dead rather. 
That is his intention, if the gods permit. 
When a Man’s Memory may be said to be 
ae — Trenck, of oy Lifeguard, 
in tz, gives vivid eye-witness 
es of these things [at the Battle of 
hr}, time of the morning and so on; says 
expressly he was thete, and what hé did thére,— 


increased sternness an 





though in Glatz under lock and key, three good 
iionths before. ‘How could I help mistakes,” 
said he afterwards, when people objected to this 
and that in his blusterous mendacity of a Book: 
“T had nothing but my poor agitated memory to 
trust to!’ A man’s memory, when it gets the 
length of remembering that he was in the Battle 
of Sohr while bodily absent, ought it not to—in 
fact, to strike work ; to still its agitations alto- 
gether, and call halt? 

How and when Frederick came to be called “ the 
Great.”’—The Peace [of Dresden]; we said, was 
signed on Christmas Day. Next day, Sunday, 
Friedrich attended Sermon in the Kreuzkirche 
(Protestant High-Church of Dresden), attended 
Opera withal; and on Monday morning had 
vanished out of Dresden, as all his people had done 
or were diligently doing. Tuesday, he dined 
briefly at Wusterhausen (a place we once knew 
well), with the Prince of Prussia, whose it now 


is; got into his open carriage again, with the said 


Prince and his other Brother Ferdinand ; and drove 
swiftly homeward. Berlin, drunk with joy, was 
all out on the streets waiting. On the Heath 
of Britz, four or five miles hitherward of Berlin, 
a body of young gentleman (‘* Merchants mostly, 
who had ridden out so far’), saluted him with 


© Vivat Friedrich der Grosse (Long live Friedrich 
. the Great) !” thrice over ;—as did, in a less articu- 


late manner, Berlin with one voice, on his arrival 
there ; Burgher Companies lining the streets; 
Population vigorously shouting; Pupils of the 
Kéln Gymnasium, with Clerical and School 
Functionaries in mass, breaking out into Latin 
Song : 


* Vivat, vivat Fridericus Rex. 
Vivat Augustus Magnus, Felix, Pater Patri—a —— 


— —and what not. On reaching the Portal of 
the Palace, his Majesty stept down ; and, glancing 
round the Schloss-Platz and the crowded windows 
and simmering multitudes, saluted, taking off 
his hat ; which produced such a shout—naturally 
the loudest of all. And so exit King, into his 
interior. Tuesday, 2-3 P.M., 28th December, 
1745; a King new-christened in the above 
manner, so far as people could. . 

Extract from Frederick's Letter of Secret In- 
structions, left at Berlin on his departure for the 
Seven- Years War.—“ If it happened that I were 
killed, the Public Affairs must go on without the 
smallest alteration, or its being noticeable that 
they are in other hands: and, in this case, you 
must hasten forward the Oaths and Homagings, 
as well here as in Preussen; and, above all, in 
Silesia. If I should have the fatality to be taken 
prisoner by the Enemy, I prohibit all of you from 
paying the least regard to my person, or taking 
the least heed of what I might write from my 
place of detention. Should such misfortune 
happen me, I wish to sacrifice myself for the 
State; and you must obey my Brother,—who, 
as well as all my Ministers and Generals, shall 
answer to me with their heads, Not to offer any 
Province or any Ransom for me, but to continue 
the War, pushing their advantages, as if I never 
had existed in the world.” ; 

Whatever may be thought of the interest 
of those two military portions of the volume 
to which we have hitherto been confining our 
attention, there will be but one opinion as to 
the interest of the intermediate 260 pages, illus- 
trating Frederick’s habits and his relations 
with the eminent men about him during ‘‘the 
ten years of peace.” Printed by themselves, 
these 260 pages would make one of the richest 
memoirs and collections of sketches of society 
ever published—the fullest of physiognomies 
and characters, of odd incidents and relation- 
ships, and of comments on the same, here 
shrewd and humorous, there spiritually irri- 
tating and rousing, and sometimes astound- 
ing. From either end of the volume, the 
reader who does not find himself suited by 
the kind of matter to be found there, ma 
take refuge in this extraordinary oasis of ric 
miscellaneous matter in the middle. Mr. 
Carlyle, we should say, has never produced 
anything richer; and it is clear that, what- 
ever of yeteran change, whether towards 
isolation or towards 
more universal pity and toleration, may have 
come over his spirit, his right hand has lost 
none of its strength or of its marvellous 
artistic cunning. We have already indicated 
generally what method he has adopted for 
marshalling the events and anecdotes belong- 
ing to this portion of his story with sufficient 
distinctness before the eyes of his readers— 
how he has accomplished the difficult task 
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partly by very summary survey and classifi- 
cation, and partly by selection and minuto 
detail of such facts as he conceives to be most 
significant and representative. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Carlyle’s own account of the com- 
ponent materials of this part of the volume :— 


Gazing long on that simmering “Typhoon of 
Marine-stores” above mentioned, we do trace 
Three great Heads of Endeavour in this Peace 
Period. First, the Reform of Law; which, as 
above hinted, is now earnestly pushed forward 
again, and was brought to what was thought 
completion before long. With much rumour of 
applause from contemporary mankind. Con- 
cerning which we are to give some indications, 
were it only dates in their order; though, as 
the affair turned out not to be completed, but 
had to be taken up again long after, and is an 
affair lying wide of British ken, there need not, 
and indeed cannot be much said of it just now. 
Secondly, there is eager Furthering of the Hus- 
bandries, the Commerces, Practical Arts,— 
especially, at present, that of Foreign Commerce, 
and Shipping from the Port of Hmbden. Which 
shall have due notice. And thirdly, what must 
be our main topic here, there is that of Improving 
the Domesticities, the Houshold Enjoyments 
such as they were—specially definable as Re- 
newal of the old Reinsberg Program: attempt 
more strenuous than ever to realise that beautiful 
ideal. Which, and the total failure of which, 
and the consequent quasi-abandonment of it for 
time coming, are still, instrinsically and by 
accident, of considerable interest to modern 
readers. 


As here hinted, Frederick’s efforts at Prus- 
sian Law-Reform, and his schemes for the 
industrial and commercial advancement of 
Prussia during the ten years of peace which 
elapsed between the Second Silesian War and 
the outbreak of the Seven-Years War, are 
enumerated and described very succintly, 
and by far the greatest portion of the book 
devoted to this period is occupied with ac- 
counts of Frederick’s activity in the third 
department, called by Mr. Carlyle his ‘‘ im- 
proving of the Domesticities.”” Here it is, 
above all, that Voltaire reappears in con- 
nexion with Frederick as his guest, friend, 
and literary and philosophical adviser—that 
‘« Trismegistus of Human Intellects’’ whom 
he had always been anxious to have by his 
side, and whom he does keep by his side, till 
the extraordinary escapades of the ‘‘ Trisme- 
gistus,” his actual swindlings in money- 
matters, and his quarrels with the other 
eminent intellectual men whom [frederick 
had grouped round him, and especially with 
Maupertuis, cause that rupture of which the 
world was to hear so much, and which was to 
leave such unfair marks on Frederick’s repu- 
tation with posterity. In this portion of the 
volume, in fact, Voltaire is the chief figure, 
and its extreme fascination depends on the 
wonderfully graphic manner in which Mr. 
Carlyle brings out the character of the great 
Frenchman and his relations to Frederick, 
and tells of his meannesses and foibles to the 
last letter and tittle of the worst of them, 
while at the same time conveying, Panta- 
gruel-like, his unabated liking, and even 
love, for the semi-diabolic Panurge whom he 
so exposes. Voltaire, indeed, seems intrin- 
sically dearer to Mr. Carlyle than even his 
Frederick—just as Pantagruel may have, in 
his heart, preferred Panurge to the sturdy 
Friar John of the Chopping Knives, though 
compelled to respect him less. But we must 
return to this middle portion of the volume, 
the accounts of Voltaire included, in another 
article. For the present we will end with 
one more extract, indicating the small pro- 
portions which, in Mr. Carlyle’s judgment, 
those Ten Years of Peace, and, indeed, all 
the ‘‘ Domesticities” and ‘‘enjoyments of the 
Muses” that Frederick found possible during 
his total life, bore to the real work of his life. 


Friedrich’s life,—little as he expected it, that 
day when he started up from his ague-fit at 
Reinsburg, and grasped the fiery Opportunity 
that was shooting past,—is a Life of War. The 
chief memory that will remain of him is that of 
a King and man who fought consummately well. 
Not Peace and the Muses; no, that is denied 
him,—-though he was so unwilling, always, to 
think it denied! But his Life-Task turned out 
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to be a Battle for Silesia. It consists of Three 
grand Struggles of War. And not for Silesia 
only ;—unconsciously, for what far greater things 
to his Nation and to him! Deeply unconscious 
of it, they were passing their “ Trials,” his Nation 
and he, in the great Civil-Service Examination 
Hall of this Universe: “ Are you able to defend 
yourselves, then ; and to hang together coherent, 
against the whole world and its incoherencies 
and rages?” A question which has to be asked 
of Nations, before they can be recognised as such, 
and be baptised into the general commonwealth ; 
they are mere Hordes or accidental Aggregates, 
till that Question come. Question which this 
Nation had long been getting ready for; which 
now, under this King, it answered to the satis- 
faction of Gods and men: “ Yes, Heaven assisting, 
we can stand on our defence ; and in the long- 
run (as with air when you try to annihilate it, or 
crush it to nothing) there is even an infinite force 
in us; and the whole world does not succeed in 
annihilating us!” Upon which has followed what 
we term National Baptism ;—or rather this was 
the National Baptism, this furious one in torrent 
whirlwinds of fire ; done three times over, till in 
gods or men there was no doubt left. That was 
Friedrich’s function in the world; and a great 
and memorable one ;—-not to his own Prussian 
Nation only, but to Teutschland at large, forever 
memorable. “Is Teutschlanda Nation ; is there 
in Toutschland still a Nation?” Austria, not 
dishonestly, but much sunk in superstitions and 
involuntary mendacities, and liable to sink much 
further, answers always in gloomy proud tone, 
“Yes, Iam the Nation of Teutschland!” but is 
mistaken, asturnsout. For it isnot mendacities, 
conscious or other, but veracities, that the Divine 
Powers will patronise, or even in the end will put 
up with at all. Which you ought to understand 
better than you do, my friend. For, on the great 
scale and on the small, and in all seasons, cir- 
cumstances, scenes, and situations where a Son 
of Adam finds himself, that is true, and even a 
sovereign truth. And whoever does not know 
it,——human charity to him (were such always 
possible) would be, that he were furnished with 
handcuffs as a part of his outfit in this world, and 
put under guidance of those who do, Yes; to 
him, I should say, a private pair of handcuffs 
were much usefuller than a ballot-box,—were the 
times once settled again, which they are-far from 
being! * * So that, if there be only Austria 
for Nation, Teutschland is in ominous case. 
Truly so. But there is in Teutschland withal, 
very irrecognisable to Teutschland, yet authenti- 
cally present, a Man of the properly unconquer- 
able type; there is also a select Population 
drilled for him: these two together will prove 
to you that there is a Nation. Conquest of 
Silesia, Three Silesian Wars: labours and valours 
as of Alcides, in vindication of oneself and one’s 
Silesia :-—secretly, how unconsciously, that other 
and higher Question of Teutschland, and of its 
having in it a Nation, was Friedrich’s sore task 
and his Prussia’s at that time. As Teutschland 
may be perhaps now, in our day, beginning to 
recognise ; with hope, with astonishment, poor 
Teutschland! * * 


“ SOUNDINGS FROM THE ATLANTIC,” 


Soundings from the Atlantic. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. (Boston: Ticknorand Fields ; London: 
Sampson Low & Co.) 

ete is a good deal to be said for and 

against the custom, now so common with 
authors on this side the Atlantic, of collecting 

fugitive pieces, and publishing them in a 

ry + ie form, under some such name as 

‘* Miscellanies,” ‘‘ Jottings,” or the like. 

We own that we are ourselves disposed to 

welcome the habit. Current literature has 

swollen into such an enormous stream that 
only the few of us who happen to have 
nothing else to do can pretend to know what 
it really contains. Each of us probably has 
at least some half-a-dozen favourites amongst 
living authors. “We like to keep en rapport 
with these; to know what subjects they 
are thinking upon, and the results of their 
thought. These lie buried anonymously, or 
scattered, with initials affixed, in all manner 
of newspapers, magazines, and reviews; for 
the pressure is probably so great on our 
friends that they find it impossible not to 
distribute themselves more or less. Conse- 
«quently, but for occasional collections of mis- 
cellanea, we should lose much of their ‘ 
more or less matured, which is valuable and 
interesting to us, and which illustrates their 











more serious works, throwing side lights 
upon them, and giving us subtle links and 
clues which we could get in no other way 
short of personal intercourse. 

And, if this be true of our owncountrymen, 
much more is it so of American writers. 
Those of us who take an interest in American 
literature—and we should trust that by this 
time such a category will include the greater 
part of cultivated men and women in Eng- 
and—must have felt the want at all times, 
but more especially since the war broke out, 
of more frequent intellectual intercourse with 
their favourite authors. We ourselves have 
often known a sort of sensation of hunger 
for the aliment supplied at such unhappily 
rare intervals by tho author of the Biglow 
papers. What are Longfellow, Motley, 
Agassiz, Olmstead, Emerson, and half-a- 
score others whom we could name, writing 
and thinking about, is a literary question 
becoming daily more interesting to the curi- 
ous, more important to the thinking and 
acting, portions of our community. A know- 
ledge of what the best hearts and foremost 
intellects of a country are really feeling and 
thinking must tend more than any mercan- 
tile or diplomatic intercourse to keep us on 
proper terms—whether of friendship or 
enmity—with the nation they represent, and 
which in the end—sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later—they will assuredly lead. 
As we remarked above, the former scanty 
supply has almost ceased since the war. The 
reason is obvious enough. Mr. Holmes gives 
he a few words in the first article in this 
ook :— 


Men cannot think, or write, or attend to their 
ordinary business. We confessed to an illustrious 
author that we laid down the volume of his work 
which we were reading when the war broke out. 
It was as interesting as a romance; but the 
romance of the past grew pale before the terrible 
present. Meeting the same author not long after- 
wards, he confessed that he had laid down his pen 
at the same time that we had closed his book. He 
could not write about the sixteenth century any 
more than we could read about it while the nine- 
teenth was in the very agony and bloody sweat of 
its great sacrifice. 


In this dearth, therefore, we welcomed the 
announcement of this volume with much 
pleasure, which has not been lessened by the 
perusal of it. The volume is made up of 
contributions to the Atlantie Monthly, ono 
of the first (to put it at the lowest) of American 
periodicals, of which, until very recently, 
James Russell Lowell was editor. These 
papers, and ‘‘ The Inevitable Trial,” an ora- 
tion delivered before the city authorities of 
Boston on the 4th of July, 1863, form a good 
stout book from which we think that no 
candid English reader will rise without kinder 
— of our cousins and their great 
republic. 

The author of ‘‘ Elsie Venner’”’ has a& con- 
siderable reputation to lose here, though, of 
all his works, this is the only one at all gene- 
rally known. We are not aware that ‘‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’”’ the work 
most popular in his own country, has even 
been publishedin England. He has “ gone to 
the country” with these ‘“‘ Soundings,” which 
we hope will reach many quiet depths in 
the ocean of cis-Atlantic readers. Wo beg 
readers to begin with the paper entitled ‘* My 
Hunt after the Oaptain.” Mr. Holmes has 
@ son, a captain in the army of the Potomas. 
He had been badly wounded already at Balls 
Bluff when a lieutenant. .On the night of 
the battle of Antietam the following tele- 
57 pom message was brought to his home :— 
‘** Hagerstown, 17th.—Captain H. wounded, 
shot through the neck, thought not mortal, 
at Keedysville.” From the first moment 
when the father begins to speculate whether 
‘thought not mortal” or ‘not thought 
mortal ’’ would be the best reading, to the 
end when he gets home with his precious 
charge, the deep interest does not flag for a 
moment; and the sketches df the camps, 
the battle-field, the hospitals, the Southern 
prisoners, bring us more livingly upon the 
scenes of the giant war than almost anything 
we have yet seen. 
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| Look well at it. 


We can scarcely find it in our hearts not 
to dwell upon it and tell the story our own 
way; but we abstain, and only quote the end 
as a good specimen of Mr. Holmes in his 
higher moods :— 

Fling open thewindow-blinds of the chamber that 
looks out on the waters and towards the western 
sun. Let the joyous light shine in upon thepictures 
which hang on its walls, and the shelves thickset 
with the names of poets and philosophers and 
sacred teachers, in whose pages our boys learn 
that life is noble only when it is held cheap by 
the side of honour and duty. Lay him in his own 
bed and let him sleep off his aches and weariness. 
So comes down another night over this household, 
unbroken by any megsenger of evil tidings—a 
night of peaceful rest and grateful thoughts ; for 
this our son and brother was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found. 


A plentiful sprinkling of the quaint sayings 
and stories which we should expect to find 
in any work by the “‘autocrat of the breakfast- 
table” is not wanting in these ‘‘ Soundings.” 
Here is one which gave ws an admirable 
after-dinner side-shaking when we came on 
it. The author is explaining negative plates 
in photography, how in them “‘ everything is 
just as wrong as it can be, except that the 
relations of each wrong to the other wrongs 
are like the relations of the correspondin 
rights to each other in the original natu 
image.” In illustration of this position 
comes the story. ‘‘‘ How far is it to Taunton ?” 
said a countryman, who was walking exactly 
the wrong way to reach that commercial and 
piscatory centre. ‘ Baiout twenty-five thou- 
sand mild,’ said the boy he asked; ‘f’y’ go 
z y’y’ goin’ niow, ’n *baout haaf a mild ’f y’ 
turn right raoun’ ’n go t’other way.’” Our 
street urchin would be quite equal to such a 
reply as far as sharpness goes, but how long 
will it be before he masters geography 
enough for it? We meet constantly too 
with obvious facts, stated in quaint ways, 
which prick into the memory. Thus, in the 
article on ‘‘ the human wheel, its spokes and 
felloes’’—deyoted, as its title shows, to the 
legs of mankind—we find: ‘‘ Walking, then, 
is a perpetual falling with a perpetual self- 
recovery. It is a most complex, violent, and 
perilous operation, which we divest of its 
extreme danger only by continual practice 
from a very early period of life.” Indeed, 
after a page or two of Mr. Holmes we rise in 
self-esteem at having mastered so difficult an 
operation as ‘‘ vertical progression,” and 
wonder at ourselves, as M. Jourdain did on 
discovering that he had talked proseall hislife. 

There are three papers on different branches 
of photography which, though for the most 
part technical, we can recommend with con- 
fidence to the non-scientific reader, It 
is a happy hit to call a photograph “a 
mirror with a memory ;”’ and one peculiarity 
of photographs, which we must all have 
noticed, is brought out better than we re- 
member to have seen it elsewhere—viz., the 
distinctness of the lesser details in a land- 
seape, so that we often get incidental truths 
which interest us more than the central 
object. In illustration of this, Mr. Holmes, 
examining a photograph of Alloway Kirk 
through a microscope, finds a stone by the 
side of the ruin. 


There stands the stone “erected by James 
Russell, seedsman, Ayr, in memory of his children,” 
three little boys—James, and Thomas, and John 
—all snatched away from him in the space of 
three successive summer days, and lying under 
the matted grass in the shadow of the old witch- 
haunted walls. It was Burns’ Alloway Kirk we 
paid for, and we find we have bought a share in 
the griefs of James Russell, seedsman ; for is not 
the stone which tells this blinding sorrow of real 
life the true centre of the picture, and not the 
roofless pile which reminds us of an idle legend ? 


We heartily agree so far with the Yankee 
wanderer amongst our ruins; but what have 
we here? This is worse than Mr. Seward’s 
letters on international courtesies. The 
‘‘autocrat” is looking at his photograph of 
Salisbury cathedral. 


One of the most striking pictures ever taken. 
Chichester has just fallen; and 
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————_ 
this is a deal like it—some have oa. 
raised by the same builder. Jt has bent somewhat 
m the perpendicular (confound his coolness !) 
and, though it has been strengthened with clamps 
and, framework, it must crash some day or other ; 
for there has been a great giant tugging at it day 
and night for 500 years, and it will at last shut up 
into itself and topple over with a sound anda 
thrill that will make the dead knights and bishops 
shake on their stone couches and be remembered 
all their days by year-old children. 


To be coolly told by a Yankee that 
Salisbury spire is to tumble in is trying, 
we confess; but we may fairly pardon it 
in consideration of the thorough apprecia- 
tion which shines out in the pages which 
follow. 

But we must reserve our short remaining 
space for the 4th of July oration. In parts 
it has a slight dash, of the stilted style and 
exaggerated tone of thought which we are 
wont to predicate of all such performances. 
But, on the whole, we can recommend it 
very honestly, as specially worth reading by 
Englishmen, believing, 2s we do, the views 
therein set forth to be those of that portion 
of the American people which will prevail in 
this great struggle. We are still told by the 
most widely read of English journals that 
the war was wholly unnecessary, that it 
must end in a military tyranny, that slavery 
has still little to do with it, and that eman- 
cipation would be thrown over by the North 
to-morrow without scruple for the Union as 
it was. Mr. Holmes holds, on the contrary, 
before his New England audience, that ‘the 
disease of the nation was organic, and the 
rough surgery of war was its only remedy.” 
There is an honest scorn in his treatment of 
the idea of an ‘‘ Abraham Dei gratia rex” of 
the U.S., ‘‘a despotism resting on an open 
ballot-box,” which is fully justified by the 
misrepresentations and prophecies which 
have been poured out on both sides of 
_the Atlantic. ‘Behind the bayonet is the 
‘Jawgiver’s statute, behind the statute the 
thinker’s argument, behind the argument the 
tender conscientiousness of woman, who 
looks upon the face of God himself reflected 
in the unsullied soul of infancy.” We 
mourn, but cannot wonder, at the bitterness 
with which Mr. Holmes speaks here and 
there of England. We aro glad, however, to 
find him, spite of all recent jars, exhorting 
his countrymen by our example—‘ Have we 
degenerated from our English fathers?” &c.— 
se also to read the stern castigation which 

e administers to that portion of the Northern 
people which is devoted to money-getting 
and money-spending ; but most glad that, 
before the most influential, and by no means 
the most abolitionist audience in the States, 
on the very ground where Garrison, Phillips, 
and Sumner have been all but ostracized 
for a quarter of a century, a man of Mr. 
Holmes’s ability and influence should come 
forward in the fourth year of the war to 
say :-— 

There were holy wars of old, in which it was 
glory enough to die—wars in which the one aim 
was to rescue the sepulchre of Christ from the 
hands of infidels. The sepulchre of Christ is 
not in Palestine! He rose from that burial-place 
more than 1800 years ago. He is crucified wher- 
ever his brothers are slain without cause; He is 
buried wherever man, made in his Maker’s image, 
is entombed in ignorance lest he should learn the 
rights which his Divine Master gave him. This 
is our ye war ; and we must fight it against that 
general who will bring to it all the powers with 
which he fought against the Almighty before he 
was cast down from heaven. 


This has come to be the temper of the men 
who lead the Northern States. A people in 
such a m4 do not lightly fail or break 
down. ‘The shout of a king is among 
them.” But with this intense earnestness 
for fighting out the war to the abolition of 
slavery is mixed no bitter feeling towards 
the Southern people. Of this ample proof 
will be found in “« Soundings from the At- 
lantic”—a book which, despite of some un- 
fairness to England, we trust may make its 
way and do good service upon this side of the 
great sea. T. H. 





AN ITALIAN DEFENCE OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS. 


La Pena di Morte. (“ Onthe Penalty of Death.”) 

By A. Vera. (Paris and Naples.) 

VERA, who is now Professor of Philo- 
« sophy at the University at Naples, 
and who resided many years in London, 
where he published several philosophical 
works, among others ‘‘An Inquiry into 
Speculative and Experimental Science,” 
Syo., 1856, has just written a pamphlet on 
Capital Punishment. He has taken up the 
subject, he tells us, because it is a question 
shortly to be brought before the Italian Par- 
liament. 

M. Vera is a man of distinguished ability, 
a savant and a logician, and he begins by 
adjuring his countrymen on no account to 
interfere with the tutelary authority of the 
executioner. He then, somewhat after the 
manner of Hegel, of whom he is a fervent 
disciple, enters into the arguments in favour 
of his theory. These arguments appear to 
us not a little singular. M. Vera justifies 
the expediency of capital punishment by 
placing the question, as he tells us, quite 
in a new light. He argues that, without the 

enalty of death, we should have had neither 
rates nor other martyrs. But he at the 
same time forgets to add that, without 
iniquitous and unjust judges, we should 
likewise have been deprived of these great 
examples. Without persecution, where would 
have Seed the victims whose faith history has 
immortalized ? If liberty of conscience had 
always been respected, where would have been 
the heroism of John Huss? ‘Take away re- 
ligious tyranny, and what becomes of the 
‘‘army of martyrs’? J@rgo, injustice, per- 
secution, intolerance, and tyranny are ex- 
pedient and justifiable. Let us, then, at 
once mourn over the extinguished power 
of the Inquisition, and let us raise altars to 
cruelty and oppression. To plead the cause 
of the penalty of death on the ground, as 
the author says, of the merit there is in 
meeting death nobly (as, for instance, under 
military discipline), appears to us to be a 
parallel argument to pleading the cause of 
evil because of the merit of resistance. 

M. Vera, a true Hegelian, goes on to 
assert that life and death are two correlative 
ideas, as indissolubly united the one to the 
other as light and shade, cold and heat, cause 
and effect; from which he draws the conclu- 
sion that life and death are equally indis- 

nsable, equally sacred, equally inviolable. 

urely he makes a curious confusion here of 
two very distinct things—natural death as 
ordained by God, and death inflicted as a 
penalty by the hand of man; the one being a 
universal and inevitable law, and the other 
se on a human will, more or less 
enlightened by reflection and experience. 
However close and intimate may be the rela- 
tion between life and death, as asserted by 
M. Vera, this intimacy has not prevented our 
haying imbibed at our birth the love of the 
one and the dread of the other. Medical 
science is a consequence of this law of our 
nature which is continually urging us to 
inquire deeper into all that may tend to the 
prolongation of our earthly existence. The 
great high-priests of this creed are Beccaria 
in Italy, Bentham and Romilly in England, 
Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc in France. 

Another argument used by M. Vera in 
favour of his theory is the grandeur with 
which the sublime death of its victims in- 
vested the French Revolution; but to all 
thinking minds it will be apparent that the 
deepest heroism of this on drama was not 
played out at the foot of the guillotine. In 
continuation, we finda long eulogy of war, of 
its civilizing effects, and of the noble qualities 
to which it gives rise. But, on the other 
hand, we are not told at what price these 
at are bought, at the cost of how much 

t is horrible, unjust, and brutal. Two 
more arguments follow, which are also some- 
what lengthy ‘—({1) On the vast importance of 
the connexion between capital punishment 
and the existence of armies, the discipline of 


which would be inipossible without resort to 
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such a penalty; and (2) that the Almighty 
in his wisdom liberally dispenses life and 
death for the harmony and conservation of 
the whole. Such arguments as these, how- 
ever, do not seem to bear very closely upon 
the question. 

The main basis on which M. Vera grounds 
his reasoning is that the state, considered in 
an abstract point of view, is absolute, irre- 
sponsible, and indivisible in the exercise of 
its power—‘‘ Lo stato ha l’alto dominio sulla 
vita del individuo.” In a metaphysical dis- 
cussion the abstract definition of the word state 
sounds well ; butas, after all, the state practi- 
cally never consists but of one man, or several 
men, and is very frequently a power which, 
instead of emanating from society, is imposed 
upon it, it is both prudent and advisable 
not to. concede to this imposing abstraction, 
without at least some reservation, the abso- 
lute privilege of cutting off our heads. But, 
even if we assume with M. Vera that the 
state always is what it ought to be, still, 
before society is invested with the right to 
kill one of its members, it should be proved 
that it has a direct and indisputable interest 
in so doing, and that this interest or benefit 
should be of a permanent, invariable, and 
universal character, such as can alone elevate 
the useful to the height of the just, and satisfy 
the human conscience. 

This is the real point to be examined in 
treating of capital punishment, and this is the 
point that M. Vera has failed to proye. He is 
too speculative in his conclusions, and lets us 
perceive that he is more accustomed to the 
abstraction of metaphysical ideas than to 
the reasoning which requires a_ practical 
application. 








“MR. AND MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE,” 
AND ANOTHER NOVEL. 


Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. By Hamilton 
Aidé, author of “ Rita,” “ Confidences,” ‘‘ Carrs 
of Carrlyon,” &e. Two Volumes. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

Raised to the Woolsack. By Langton Lockhart. 
Three Volumes. (Newby.) 

T° tell beforehand the juggler’s modus 

operandi is to rob him of the credit due 
to his dexterity and the spectator of all plea- 
sure in the performance. ‘The means, the con- 
struction, the illusion, and the effect are mat- 
ters for after-consideration, and are never 
intended to be analysed on the spot. With 

a picture or a poem the remark alike holds 

good; and it is only after having satisfied 

the immediate sense that we have recourse 
to criticism in its severer form, and begin to 
scrutinize the method of the artist. This 
last is the province of ultimate criticism ; but 

the duty of the contemporaneous reviewer 18 

to indicate to the general reader what is likely 

to prove pleasant pasture, or to warn him off 
from dreary wastes of unmasticable common- 
places. 

These remarks have been called forth by 
the few words of preface we find to Mr. 
Aidé’s novel, and we think them of sufficient 
importance to be transcribed entire :— 


The author fears that the interest of the follow- 
ing story will depend (with such readers as do 
not care for sketches, more or less careful, of cha- 
racter) on the preservation of a secret affecting 
the mutual relations of some of the persons in it. 
He is emboldened, therefore, by the example of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins—that master in the art of 
telling a story—to prefer a request to such critics 
as may do him the honour to review this novel. 
It is, that, while awarding praise or blame, the 
do not deem it necessary to “ open the conde: | 
ings by telling the story at second-hand.” 


Mr. Aidé will have already seen that he 
need fear no such indiscretion on our part, 
and that we hold the request he makes to be 
reasonable. 

Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge, a young 
newly-married couple, have, in their extre- 
mity, resolved to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession ; and they are first introduced to us 
in a small second-floor apartment in the 
neighbourhood of Golden Square, in the 
March of 1857, waiting for a letter which is 
to secure their professional services at the 
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approaching amateur theatricals which are 
to take place down at ‘‘ Stourton Towers” in 
aid of the County Hospital. They are an 
exceedingly handsome and well-bred couple. 
He is unusually dark for an Englishman, 
but her complexion is of exquisite fairness. 
‘‘ She is rather under the middle height, and 
her hair is of that rare warm gold which 
sometimes meets with opprobrium in this 
country, but which the old Italians at least 
appreciated and loved to paint. Her soft 
fawn-like eyes, her sweet, is way of looking 
up every now and then, are surely very 
attractive.” Self-reliance and resolution 
flash from his eyes—innocence and confiding 
love, as we see, from hers. 

No wonder, then, that the arrival of such 
a pair in such a capacity creates some com- 
motion in the crowded country-house of Sir 
Richard Stourton. Pride and conventionality, 
human nature and common sense, as usual, 
take their respective sides; and, before ‘‘ play- 
actor people” have been in Stourton Towers 
a couple of days, they have their disparagers 
and admirers. On the whole, however, their 
reception is cordial. 

With the manners, tastes, and habits of 
the Regency, in which school he had been a 
distinguished disciple, old Sir Richard Stour- 
ton has managed to live a bachelor ; and it is 
only to humour his nephew, George, who will 
inherit the family wealth and title, and to see 
whom allied in marriage to some lady worthy 
of the Stourton honours is now the whole aim 
of his life, that the baronet has had the actor 
people down to the place at all. Here he is 
as our author permits us to see him, with his 
back to the fire in the midst of a scattered 
group of guests :— 

It is hardly possible to trace in him any likeness 
to the brilliant young man in Sir Thomas Lau- 
rence’s portrait. But time alone will not effect 
such changes as we see here. The face swollen 
and bloated, of a redness inclining unto purple, the 
lower lip drooping, the whole head, as it would 
seem, held upright by the rigid white stock, several 
inches in height, and apparently hewn out of solid 
marble. The chesnut perruque is a melancholy 
parody on those Hyperion curls opposite ; the 
unwieldy body in its capacious white waistcoat, 
the gouty legs, and the gold-headed cane on which 
he leans, bear little resemblance to the active grace 
of Sir Thomas Laurence’s original. One thing 
only is the same in both. The expression of the 
cold blue eyes is but little changed. And that 
grace which is the only worthy exchange for youth 
and beauty, that charm which belongs to a venerable 
ag>, Sir Richard Stourton has, alas! not acquired. 
He is past seventy ; but the respect which waits 
upon threescore years and ten he has not, nor 
does he care, perhaps, to possess. He inspires a 
just awe: and that he encourages. His taste is 
supposed to be the most refined and fastidious 
(whether as regards the points of a woman’s figure 
or the seasoning of a dish), and his manners the 
most formally and icily perfect of any of those spe- 
cimens of “ the grand style” who have been spared 
to this generation. There are many who affirm 
that, when “ the first gentleman in Europe” died, 
the baronet was the only one left who could make 
a bow. Was there ever anything like his way of 
taking snuff? How manya man has broken down 
ingloriously in the attempt to imitate it! He 
rarely laughs ; but at some of Mr. Carton’s stories 
(which, we. may here say, parenthetically, were 
also of the Regency school both esthetically and 
morally) he smiles—and gossiping old ladies tell 
us that smile was irresistible once, and repeat 
stories in which their friends bear scandalously 
conspicuous parts, I grieve to say. Certain noto- 
rious memoirs of that day furnish us, moreover, 
with details which place it beyond doubt that Sir 
Richard was once a very seductive man. He is so 
no longer. But, as he is very liberal—nay, pro- 
fuse in his expenditure—there are persons who 
defend him. It is a comfort to think that none 
of us are so bad but what some one will be found 
to throw down a gauntlet for us. 


SuchisSir Richard. His nephew, George, 
is three-and-twenty, of a frank generous dis- 
position, was in the Guards, but now belongs 
to a cavalry regiment, and is, as we have 
seen, very fond of theatricals. He has a 
cousin, Lady Trevelyan, who is also niece to 
Sir Richard, and is, upon the present occa- 
sion, doing the honours of Stourton Towers. 
Young Cornet Wilmot of the —th Dragoons, 





‘‘a good-natured boy, who is generally occu- 
pied in feeling for a moustache which will 
not come,” thinks her ‘‘a clipper!” ‘* What 
a way she has of entering a room! She bowls 
me regularly over when she comes in dressed 
for dinner, with a breath like violets, and 
such a neck and shoulders! Then that 
voice and manner of hers—by Jove! she 
looks like a duchess.” ‘‘The Stourton 
pride,” our author tells us, had been ‘“‘ en- 
nobled and purified in her case, and as to 
her own personal thoughts and feelings she 
was naturally secretive.” He paints her in 
this manner :— 


She was tall and erect, her head grandly set on 
her shoulders ; the bust, arms, and hands finely 
modelled. Her eyes were full, clear, and rather 
prominent, not like Mr. Hayter’s well-known eyes, 
with tears brimming over, und lashes like brooms 
ready to sweep them up, but human, all-observant 
eyes, more intelligent than beautiful. The fea- 
tures were fine, but rather large; the movement 
of the face was its peculiar charm. The mouth, 
which in repose was clasped so firmly, opened 
freely over the brilliant, even teeth, and responded 
to every emotion without grimace—for she was 
singularly free from affectation of any kind. A 
noble simplicity characterized everything she did : 
her dress, her speech, her way of moving—it was as 
simple as possible, but it was unlike other women. 
Lady Trevelyan had been a widow three years. 
Her husband’s will, without exhibiting an uxorious 
dotage, left to her a competent jointure, with a 
small dower-house in Cornwall. Her father and 
mother were dead ; she had no children, no bro- 
ther or sister. Her uncle, Sir Richard Stourton, 
and her first cousin, George, were the only near 
ties she had in the world. 


There is another character in Mr. Aidé’s 
story to whom we must introduce the 
reader, and that is Mrs. Pendarves, the 
housekeeper, who had reigned forty-three 
years at Stourton Towers, and whose word 
there was law. She was a stern, warm- 
hearted, shrewd, managing woman, of whom 
all the servants, from the gentleman-usher 
downwards, stood in wholesome awe. Once 
more we quote our author; and the more 
readily this time, as the extract will show 
him in a fresh phase :— 


She was five feet nine in her “ stocking feet,” 
as she termed it; and that by reason, as she 
affirmed, of certain gymnastic exercises which she 
had performed with the bed-post every morning 
for the last thirty years. She had retained the 
uprightness of her portly figure to a remarkable 
degree. She was always dressed in black silk, 
and wore a large and very high cap, of which the 
fashionable ladies’-maids made great game. This 
head-gear, being of the clearest material, enabled 
the eye to penetrate to a brown silk skull-cap be- 
neath the dome. The facade presented was a row 
of Vandyke-brown curls of symmetrical unifor- 
mity, bound by a strap of black velvet, which 
fulfilled the first of architectural requirements by 
imparting an agreeable air of security to the 
edifice. Beneath these shone a pair of keen black 
eyes, and cheeks like winter apples. 

. “Well, Mr. Roundel,” said the housekeeper, 
urbanely, as she leant back in her chair, “ maybe 
you'll like a glass of somethin’, after your day’s 
work, better than a cup o’ tea? Two full services 
is a tax on any man, Mr. Roundel, I don’t care 
who he is. Hand down the bottle from the top 
shelf of yon cupboard, Jemima. ‘Amens’ alone 
must take a deal out of a man—having to look so 
sharp after ’em, too. I say it to your credit, Mr. 
Roundel: I never heard you let one slip this 
thirteen years past. . . . Mr. Bloomley is a young 
man as doesn’t know human natur’. I won't say 
nothing again’ him, only his talk’s a deal too soft 
and flowery for me.” 

“We must give him a trial,” said the clerk, be- 
nignly. “ He’s but young at it yet, and soft. I 
thought of giving him a hint to stir us up a bit. 
He ha’n’t said nothing about flames and torments 
as yet, which is part of our religion, and we de- 
mands it; but the young man has got words 
enough ; when he turns the cock they flow pretty 
readily ; don’t they, Miss Jemima ?” 

“Oh! his language is beautiful,” said the 
young woman, iekied her curls ; “and as to his 
smile—its evangelical, that’s what it is. When 
he described Paradise, and waved his white 
hands, I felt quite chokey.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jemima. You don’t go to 
chureh to be choked, nor to look at the parson’s 
white hands neither. Well, all that flowery talk 
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don’t suit me. Sermons are not what they used 
to be in my day. I never thought much of one 
as wasn’t divided into three heads; and then one 
knew where one was, and looked alive pretty 
sharp when he got to the ‘lastly.’ Now, it’s 
jumble, jumble, and there’s neither head nor tail, 
and one don’t know when he’s got to the end till 
one sees every one on their knees round one, and 
feels quite startled like. No! give me the old- 
fashioned parson, who read out of a book. These . 
new-fangled ways don’t suit me. Help yourself, 
Mr. Roundel; another glass won’t do you no 
harm.” 

Such are a few of the leading personages of 
our author’s story—a story he has constructed 
with much skill, and worked out toa healthy 
end. Whatever of the sensational he has 
introduced, he has introduced legitimately ; 
and his characters are true to themselves 
under every exigency, and speak, act, and 
suffer like human beings. Mr. Aidé secures 
the sympathies of his readers in the first 
chapter of his book, and, with the power 
of real art, carries them with him to the 
last. 

‘‘ Raised to the Woolsack” is a book of a 
very different stamp. Mr. Langton Lock- 
hart seems to have had a glimmering notion 
when he began of the requirements of a 
novel; but the cacoethes scribendi has been 
too much for him; and, instead of telling 
his story in one volume, which would have 
been read, he has drawn it out, in the most 
dreary manner possible, into three, which 
the highest Christian patience on the reader’s 

art will never enable him to get through. 

heories of poetry, or of any kind in fact, will 
not be listened to in a novel, unless the 
novelist happen to be a Goethe ; and even in 
his case it must be done with a sparing hand. 
Moreover, if a novelist’s language is loose and 
inelegant, and often absolutely ungrammati- 
cal, he sacrifices at once what ought to be one 
of the first charms of his craft. For a sentence 
like the following, for instance, there can 
be no excuse:—‘*‘Ay, it is indeed, and 
is apt to make an old fellow like me al- 
most thank God in my heart that I’ve re- 
mained a bachelor, and haven’t a worthless 
son like him to break my heart,’ I rejoined, 
with sorrowful bitterness, adding, after a 
moment’s pause, and thinking of the differ- 
ence between him and he who I was then 
speaking to, ‘ But it’s to be hoped that there 
aren’t many sons like him.’”’ 

The book throughout bears marks of tho 
greatest slovenliness; and we can only ac- 
count for it by the supposition that the author 
never saw his proof-sheets. 





SEVEN VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Studies from the Antique and Sketches from 
Nature. By Charles Mackay. (Virtue Brothers.) 

Poems. By G. Washington Moon, F.R.S.L. 
(Hatchard & Co.) 

Old Saws, Newly Set : Fables in Verse. By George 
Linley, the Younger. (Newby.) 

Recollections of the Past. (Macintosh.) 

Wanda: a Dramatic Poem. By Colonel J. 
Przyiemski. Translated by A. M. M. (Privately 
Printed.) 

Emanuel Swedenborg, and other Poems. By 
M. A.C. (Pitman.) 

A Metrical Version of the Psalms. By Arthur 
Malet. (Rivingtons.) 


* Thou fool!” the poet said. ‘* Who made thee judge, 
Or gave thee license to let loose thy tongue ? 

Who judges poets should himself have won 

The garland and the crown. Who sounds the deeps 
Of mighty natures should have eyes to scan 

The lengthening line to which the plummet pends, 
Who measures heavenly harmony should hear 

The heavenly music in own true soul.” 


ie these lines Mr. Mackay flings down his 

glove in the old quarrel of authors and 
critics, of reviewed and reviewers. The 
occur in a metrical version of the familiar 
classic legend of Marsyas, which is included 
among the ‘“ Studies from the Antique,” and 
are supposed to be addressed by Apollo to the 
critic who has dared to find fault with his 
verses. The punishment which they preface 
we will allow the offended deity to describe in 
his own language :—. 

Hear thy fate. Not for a,poor revenge 
Unworthy of the poet or the god, 
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But for example to thy kind and craft— 

Example to be fresh till end of time— 

I flay thy skin from thy presumptuous flesh, 

And nail it to a tree to rot or tan, 

That gods and men may see the punishment 

Of envious churls and disappointed knaves, 

Who strive to trample genius in the mire, 

And hate the heavenly fire that warms them 
not. 


It is fortunate for the ‘‘ craft” that the god of 
a-ak f while bequeathing to his votaries an 
irritability not less than his own, has reseryed 
to himself the right to inflict the penalty. _ If, 
then, this quarrel, respectable forits antiquity, 
be still waged, there can be little question that 
the best policy for an author is to secure the 
first blow, as he is little likely to have the 
last. But we believe that of late the strife 
has been less bitter than formerly. Mr. 
Mackay, apparently, does not think so, and 
he does not mind rousing the writers and 
daring them to a fresh contest. We question 
the expediency of this policy on the part of 
one who, like Mr. Mackay, has already a 
position jthat will secure him a fair hearing, 
and merit enough to render more superfluous. 
On all grounds we think the lines which are 
prefixed to this notice the weakest in his 
new volume. 

The volume is, as its title imports, divided 
into two portions, of which the first relates to 
classicaland the latter to modern times. Taken 
asa whole, it is likely to increase Mr. Mackay’s 
reputation. There is little subtlety of fanc 
in it, or depth of thought, but there is muc 
sweetness, strength of direct expression, and 
grace. In the classical portion, which con- 
sists of the legends of Midas, Astrea, 
Proteus, and other similar subjects, we are 
occasionally reminded of Walter Savage 
Landor. The resemblance, however, is less 
in dramatic power than in the character and 
flow of the verse. In descriptive peerage 

appy. 
In the legend of ‘‘ Astrzea; or, the Racer. 
ture of the Gods,” we have the following 
lines :— 

There was a senso of pain upon the world: 

Wild beasts grew tame for terror; timid birds 

Flew to men’s bosoms for security ; 

The trembling lion herded with the kine ; 

The flow’rets closed their petals ; and the leaves 

And pendulous foliage of the forest trees 

Quivered no more, but hung as carved in stone. 


Dryad and Nereid, sore discomforted, 

Seemed to commingle in one long low chant, 
Harmonious and melodious all their pain. 
“Farewell,” they said, “a long and last farewell 
To dells and valleys, once our happy homes ! 
Farewell, farewell, companionship with man, 
And dance with mortal maidens on the sward 
At vintage time, when Earth is blue with 


grapes ! 
Farowell, the thymy wilderness of hills 
Where we have sported many a summer day 
And quaffed the juice that Dionysus gave, 
With flashing eyes and wine-empurpled lips ! 
Farewell, Dodona and the sacred oaks! 
Farewell, the myrtle groves, and every tree 
That we have loved and dwelt in from old time, 
Free, tho’ imprisoned! Farewell, lakes and 
streams 
Translucent as the sky, where at hot noon 
We've floated lily-like, or dived like birds, 
And Ps som the sparkling moisture from our 
imbs, 
And dived again, or floated, face to heaven, 
Our long hair rippling on the rippling wave— 
Farewell for ever! we return no more !” 


The poems contained in the second part of 
the yolume, and entitled ‘‘ Sketches from 
Nature,” are, upon the whole, more to our 
taste than the ‘‘ Studies from the Antique.” 
What we feel most disposed to complain of in 
them is their morbidly gloomy and misan- 
pow oA tone. <A strain of weariness and 
desolation pervades them all, broken only by 
an occasional inyective. A few of these 
poems salle ry ag agg entitled 

sore in on.” Here is an ex- 
tract from these et 


re st long to lay me down 
n earth’ 
And to let the kis See 


Fresh above me and My woe; 





For I sicken at the guilt 

Of the blood that’s daily spilt. 
I am hopeless of my kind, 

So degraded and so blind ; 

I am hopeless of the good 
That’s so little understood ; 
And I’m hopeless of the best, 
And it’s nugatory quest ; 

Oh, I’m weary, very weary, 
And I long to be at rest! 


In a similar yein is this :— 
Tur Sure Estate. 


What signify the care and pain 
That I must yet endure, 

The loss of Love—the Love in vain, 
The crime of being poor ? 

I’ve an estate of solid earth, 
Nor broad nor very deep, 

Where wild winds blow and daisies grow, 
And moonlight shadows sleep. 

’Tis six feet long and two feet wide, 
Shut out from sorrow’s call ; 

It shall be mine some happy day— 
Enough though it be small. 

Till trump of doom it shall be mine, 
And make amends for all— 

Lost health, lost heart, lost love, lost hope! 
More, than amends for all. 


The satire of the following lines is grim 
enough :— 

Thou ’rt down, low down, poor heart— 
At bottom of the hill ; 

The prudent friends who knew thee 

When Fortune seemed to woo thee 
Are true to Fortune still. 

So deeply art thou fallen, 
Who once did soar so high, 

That beggars of thy bounty 
Look proud and pass thee by ; 

And former boon companions 
Whisper thy name and frown— 

“The ways of Heaven are righteous— 
So—kick him—he is down!”’ 


The volume concludes with a few songs 
which are varied in metre and in merit, but 
which constitute the pleasantest and most 
readable portion of the book. 

The volumes which we have named along 
with Mr. Mackay’s do not require much 
criticism. Mr. Moon’s poems are written in 
clear English and in intelligible rhymes and 
metres, which is more than we can say of all 
the rest. ‘Old Saws, Newly Set,’ consists 
of fables, chiefly well-known and long-esta- 
blished favourites, conveyed in familiar 
verse —sometimes a little too familiar. 
‘*Wanda” is a translation of a three-act 
Polish drama which is very patriotic if not 
very poetical. We cannot in any warm 
manner congratulate the author of ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of the Past.” In ‘‘\Swedenborg” 
there is a yein of thought of some interest. 
Mr. Malet has tried to convert the Psalms 
into forms of ordinary English verse with as 
little disturbance of the original language as 
possible, in which attempt he has been to a 
certain extent anticipated by Milton—the 
results of the two experiments, however, 
being scarcely the same. When the older 
Osbaldistone in Scott’s ‘‘ Rob Roy” stum- 
bles upon his son’s verses on the death 
of the Black Prince, he objects to the 
words ‘‘ Garonne” and ‘‘sun” as bad 
rhymes, and observes at the same time, 
“ y, Frank, you do not even under- 
stand the beggarly trade you have chosen !” 
Mr. Malet’s works would have been nuts 
to Mr. Osbaldistone. Here are the rhymes 
of one entire verse of eight lines—‘‘ ever” 
and “‘ deliver,” ‘‘ pray” and ‘‘ cry,” “Lord” 
and ‘‘ guard,” ‘‘ guide” and ‘‘lead;” and 
the psalm from which that verse is taken 
affords these additional examples of so-called 
rhymes—‘‘oathe”’ and “truth,” “rejoice” 
and ‘‘eyes,”’ ‘‘distress” and ‘‘dies,” ‘“‘away” 
and ‘‘iniquity,” ‘‘life” and “belief,” 
‘‘ away” and ‘‘cry,” ‘‘ hand” and ‘ defend,”’ 
‘‘reward” and ‘“‘ word.” If the reader can 
overcome or overlook this defect, he may 
find the versification in parts tolerably easy, 
and the way in which the difficulties of the 
task are met ingenious. The type in which 
this book is printed is yery clear and 
elegant, 
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THE GREEK LEXICON OF 
HESYCHIUS. 


Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon. Post Joannem Al- 
bertum recensuit Mauricius Schmidt. Jene, 
Sumptibus Friderici Maukii. Voll. IV. 
MDCCCLYIII—MDCOCcLxAIII. (London: Nutt.) 


E have here, in four rather thin quarto 

volumes, an edition of Hesychius, which 
is the work not only of a thorough scholar, 
but of a man of singularly sound judgment. 
Moreover, the editor has done his work very 
honestly and conscientiously. An ingenious 
man of learning is exposed to such peculiar 
temptations in editing Hesychius, that we 
conceive that the combination of truthfulness 
and discretion, which has enabled Mr. Mau- 
rice Schmidt, while correcting the text where 
he can show ground for his corrections, to 
refrain, as he has refrained, from mere con- 
jectural emendation, is worthy of the high- 
est praise. The student of Greek has now 
for the first time an edition of Hesychius 
which he can use without a misgiving that 
what he cites as the words of the old gram- 
marian may be only a plausible reading 
which an editor has substituted for a corrupt 
text. But even though we have an edition 
of the Lexicon as faithful perhaps as an 
edition can now be made, a doubt will re- 
main in many cases, as we shall see pre- 
sently, whether we have the words of the 
original Hesychius. 

f Hesrdibus we know absolutely no- 
thing apart from his work. From a prefatory 
letter which he has prefixed to it, addressed 
to his friend Eulogius, it appears that he was 
of Alexandria; and critics had arrived at an 
opinion that he lived towards the end of the 
fourth century of the Christian era, but that 
he was a pagan. Mr. Schmidt, however, 
thinks that he has found sufficient reason to 
believe that he lived after the year 530 A.D., 
in which case he would certainly be a 
Christian. Mr. Schmidt adds, with super- 
fluous caution, that he must haye lived 
and composed his Lexicon before A.D. 642, 
when Alexandria was taken by the Maho- 
metans, and the famous library consigned to 
the fires of the public baths. Hesychius 
says in his letter to Eulogius, that Apion 
and Apollonius and others had composed 
lexicons of Homeric words, and that others 
again had made glossaries of the language 
of the comic writers and tragedians; but 
that no one of tho earlier grammarians had 
constructed a general alphabetical lexicon. 
At last a certain Diogenianus compiled such 
a work, which included not only Homeric 
words, and words used by tragic and comic 
and lyric poets, but also the diction of the 
historians and of medical writers. He also in- 
serted proverbial expressions. But Hesychius 
finds fault with him for not explaining the 
proverbs, and for not citing the authorities 
for the several words, and for not interpret- 
ing them fully where they were capable 
of more than one meaning; and he himself 
ene to have supplied these defects. 

aluable as the work of Hesychius is to 
scholars even now, it would have been far 
more valuable if it had come down to us in a 
form which fulfilled the promise of the pre- 
face. But, unfortunately, the case is very 
different. Valckenaer questioned the genuine- 
ness of the prefatory letter, because the 
extant Lexicon does not correspond with the 
description given of it. But it is far more 
likely that the Lexicon has suffered mutila- 
tion and disfigurement than that any one 
would take the trouble to fabricate the pre- 
face, or, fabricating it, not make it accord 
with the work which it professed to intro- 
duce. 

There is only one known manuscript of 
Hesychius, which is now among the treasures 
of the library of St. Mark at Venice. ‘This 
manuscript is supposed to have been written 
as late as the fifteenth century, and to have 
been the work of a careless scribe imperfectly 
acquainted with the writing of the older 
manuscript which he copied. It was sent 
by its possessor from Mantua to the 

enetian printer Aldus for publication ; but, 
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laced by Aldus for revision and correction 

in the hands of Musurus, a learned Greek, a 
native of Crete. Musurus corrected the 
obyious errors of the manuscript, and in one 
point especially he did good service. ‘The 
Homeric words, which constitute a great 
part of the Lexicon, were particularly cor- 
rupt. Probably the later transcribers were 
familiar only with ecclesiastical Greek, and 
ignorant of antiquated and dialectic forms. 

usurus was a good Homeric scholar, and 
generally restored happily the true forms. 
But in other instances, and to a great 
extent, he endeavoured to emend the cor- 
rupt text by mere conjecture, not only 
altering words, but occasionally uniting or 
separating glosses. Moreover, in his zeal for 
tho purity of Greek, he omitted the Latin 
words which appeared here and there in 
Greek letters in the original work. As the 
manuscript exists at present, it is covered 
with Musurus’s corrections, which in some 
places have almost or quite obliterated the 
original writing. To these are added the 
marks of printers’ thumbs, and other acci- 
dental dirt of the printing-office, so that the 
manuscript is by no means so legible now as 
when it was first entrusted to Aldus. 

Four editions followed the Aldine, the last 
and most elaborate of which was that of 
Albertus (1746-1766). The work of Albertus 
was interrupted and delayed by sickness, and 
it was not quite finished when he died; but 
it was completed by a much greater scholar, 
David Ruhnken. . Maurice Schmidt finds 
fault with Albertus for accumulating the 
useless comments of his predecessors; and, 
in fact, the edition derives its chief value 
from the contributions of Ruhnken, espe- 
cially his preface to the second yolume, and 
his appendix of emendations. 

None of these later. editors consulted the 
original manuscript, so that the conjectural 
readings of Musurus were edited and com- 
mnatited upon as the genuine Hesychius. 
But at last, happily for Hesychius, or rather 
for those who wish to use him, appeared one 
of those persons who take a special delight 
in the most laborious and most tedious work. 
A young Danish scholar named Nicolas 
Schow, a pupil of Heyne, was engaged at 
Venice about the year 1789 or 1790 in col- 
lating a manuscript or manuscripts of the 
Septuagint, apparently in connexion with 
the project of Dr. Holmes, the Dean of Win- 
chester, which was taken up by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, for a complete critical edition 
of the Greek version of the Old Testament. 
Young Schow found his work, he says, some- 
what ‘‘dry,” and he sought relief, not in the 
gaieties of Venice, not in the study of her 
works of art, but by varying it with other 
work, which we should have thought drier 
still. The atnusement which he chose was 
to compare Musurus’s edition of Hesy- 
chius with the original MS., and scrupu- 
lously to note the readings of each where 
they differed. He communicated the first 
results of his labours in a letter to his old 
tutor win for and then, in 1792, published 
the complete collation in a somewhat thick 
octavo volume in double column, the columns 
headed respectively ‘‘MS.” and ‘ MUS.,”’ 
adding a few notes at the bottom of each page. 
His notes are not of very great value; but 
his collation placed the solitary MS. of Hesy- 
chius within the reach of every scholar in 
Kurope. Schow must have been a marvel of 
labour and patience and exactness in small 
matters. He boasts, we dare say with truth, 
that there is not a single misprint in his 
text, and only two or three in his notes. 
Some modern German and Dutch critics— 
ungrateful grumblers ! — haye questioned 
the competency of Schow for his self-im- 

osed task and his accuracy in performing 
it. But Mr. Schmidt, after examinin 
a new collation extending to the first 1787 
glosses, and made (he believes) by the hand 
of Immanuel Bekker himself, the very prince 
of collators, pronounces that the discrepancies 
from Schow, though numerous, were of no 
importance, and in such minutiw that Schow 
showed his judgment in ing them over 





instead of swelling the b of his book with | 


them. Mr. Schmidt, therefore, has accepted 
Schow’s coliation as representing with suffi- 
cient fidelity the original MS., which he him- 
self has not seen ; and upon this basis he has 
prepared his edition. 

In correcting the text he has made great 
use of the other ancient Greek lexicons and 
glossaries ; of the ‘‘ Onomasticon”’ of Julius 
Pollux, and especially of the ‘‘ Etymologicum 
Magnum ;” of Photius, and Suidas, besides 
Harpocration, and the various rhetorical and 
other lexicons which have been brought 
to light of late years by Bekker and other 
scholars. He has used in like manner the 
scholiasts upon various Greek authors. All 
these rae oe eng andcommentators copied 
from one another, or copied from common 
sources, so that the true reading in one may 
frequently be ascertained by a comparison 
with others. He has profited largely also by 
the collections of fragments of Greek writers 
which have been made in recent times by 
Meineke, Bergk, and other scholars. Man 
words which appear in Hesychius, and whic 
would be sought in vain in the complete 
works which remain to us, may be found in 
the fragments of the ancient writers. Mr. 
Schmidt has often gained light from the 
ancient grammarians, and has ‘been greatly 
helped by the learning of Lobeck, who, of all 
modern scholars, is the best acquainted with 
their writings. He has carefully availed 
himself also of the investigations of Ahrens 
in his treatises on the /Bolic and Doric dia- 
lects, and has thus been able to present the 
dialectic glosses in a more correct form. 
He has carefully noted the emendations of 
Hesychius which haye been made by critics 
in their comments upon other writers. From 
these and other sources he has been able to 
correct the text in almost innumerable pas- 
sages, and to present it as we may suppose it 
to have stood in the older MSS., which were 
the archetypes of the corrupt and disfigured 
codex which has come down to us. Very 
many corrupt glosses remain, in which the 
disease is more inveterate; but Mr. Schmidt, 
as we have observed, has abstained from 
mere conjectural emendation, or, if he ever 
ventures upon it, confines it to his notes, 
leaving the faulty reading of the MS. to 
stand in the text tilla proved substitute shall 
take its place. He has also done good service 
by giving the references to the passages of 
ancient writers, so far as he could easily 
ascertain them, from which the words in the 
Lexicon were taken; but we could wish that 
this part of his edition had been fuller. These 
notes of reference are placed immediately 
under the text on each page, and are distinct 
from the annotation in which the emendations 
are discussed. 

We have thus a carefully emended edition 
of the Mantuan or Venetian manuscript of 
Hesychius ; but this, it seems, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a correct edition of the 
work of Hesychius himself. His Lexicon 
has manifestly suffered at the hands of 
transcribers in the way both of abridgment 
and of interpolation. On the one hand, the 
transcribers of such works were prone to 
omit what they thought superfluous and 
unimportant, arid so to lighten their own 
labour and lessen the bulk of their book. 
Sometimes abridgments and epitomes were 
made, by which theoriginal author was reduced 
to askeleton. We have a notable instance of 
this process in the way in which the great 


work of Verrius Flaccus, ‘‘ De Significatu | 
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Verborum,” was woe 
Festus himself was abri _ 
conus. In the case of Hesychius we have 
one obvious proof of curtailment. We have 
observed just now thst Mr. Schmidt has 
pointed out in his edition the authors from 
whom the words in the Lexicon are cited; 
so far, at least, as he could ascertain them. 
Now Hesychius himself, in his prefatory 
letter, professes to have improved upon the 
Lexicon of Diogenianus in this yery way, by 
aiding the names of the writers and the 
works from which the words were taken. 
But these notices have almost entirely disap- 
peared. Very few of them remain. In pro- 
vincial words there is frequently a note of | 


by Festus, and 
by Paulus Dia- 





the people by whom they were used—Laco- 
nians, Oyprians, Oretans; but our extant 
Hesychius does not often cite an individual 
author. On the other hand, there is abun- 
dant evidence of interpolation. A glossary 
is a kind of work to the value of which the 
transcriber or possessor of a MS. might not 
unreasonably think that he added when he 
added new words to it; and so we find that 
all the ancient lexicons have been more or 
less interpolated. In Hesychius, in particular, 
a large number of Biblical glosses have been 
introduced, which can be clearly traced to 
the Biblical glossaries of Oyril and other 
ecclesiastical writers. Bentley, with his 
usual sagacity, pointed out, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, in a letter addressed to a 
German scholar, I. C. Biel, that these Bibli- 
cal glosses were interpolations, because they 
very frequently break the strict alphabetical 
order of the Lexicon. Hesychius states ex- 
pressly that his work was composed in exact 
alphabetical order. But, in its present state, 
many glosses violate this rule, and nono 
more often than the Biblical ones. This is 
exactly what would happen if they were 
first written on the margin of a MS. 
where there was scanty room for them, and 
where they might perhaps overlap two or 
three lines of the original work, and then 
were introduced into the series by a careless 
transcriber. We may observe in passing, 
that Mr. Schmidt has given a specimen of 
emendations on Hesychius by Bentley, from 
a MS. preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which bears throughout 
the marks of his masterly mind. Mr, 
Schmidt, not unreasonably, is disposed to 
carry Bentley’s hypothesis further, and to 
treat as interpolations all the articles which 
break the alphabotical order. But this test 
of course is not sufficient to detect all in- 
terpolations, because it would be absurd to 
suppose that no interpolated article ever hap- 
pened to be inserted in its proper alphabetical 
lace. Useless repetition may be a sign of 
interpolation ; so is manifest ignorance and 
utter misunderstanding of ordinary Greek, 
of which a few instances occur. But it will 
not be possible to detect all the additional 
matter. Mr. Schmidt, however, is mani- 
festly inclined to make the attempt, and 
holds out not obscurely the hopo of a concen- 
trated edition, from which all extraneous 
matter shall be expelled. His wishes, indeed, 
go yet further, for he does not scruple to 
avow that he considers Hesychius himself to 
be an interpolator of Diogenianus; and his 
ambition would be to restore, as nearly as 
— the original Lexicon of Diogenianus. 
fe acknowledges, however, that the arbi- 
trary judgment to which he himself might 
trust in distinguishing the older and newer 
matter, would not command the assent of 
other critics. His project is, in fact, the 
dream of a scholar, who has become enthu- 
siastic upon a favourite subject; and in the: 


meantime he has wisely been content to do 


what was much more practicable. We may 
observe, however, that in the ‘‘ Qustiones 
Hesychianew,”’ which are discussions on va- 
rious curious points connected with Hesy- 
chius, and which are not made a preface, but 
thrown to the end of the work, Ailing about 
a third part of the fourth yolume, Mr. Schmidt 
has collected all the comments of Diogenianus 
which are cited with his nathe by the scholiasts 
on Plato andother Greek writers. The number 
which he has found is really surprising, and 
their manifest relation to the glosses in Hesy- 
chius is curious and interesting to a minute 
scholar. But we fear that they would afford 
but a narrow basis for Mr. Schmidt’s desired 
restoration. H. M. 








LAST POEMS OF ALFRED DE VIGNY, 


Les Destinées: Poémes Philosophiques par lé 
Comte Alfred de Vigny. (Paris: Michel Lévy 
Fréres.) 

HIS is not one of those yolumes which 
injudicious friends occasionally publish 
on & t writer’s death. It is no mere col- 

lection of ents which their author did 

not care to finish, and of fugitive pieces which 
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he did not deem worthy of preservation. 
When Alfred de Vigny died, on the 18th of 
last September, he left these poems in a per- 
fectly complete state to his literary executor, * 
with directions that they should be published 
untouched and unannotated. The last twenty 

ears of his life had been spent in their pro- 

uction and elaboration; and he evidently 
intended them to be the crown of his literary 
labours, and one of his chief claims to the 
admiration of posterity. We may, therefore, 
be pretty certain that, if the ‘‘ Destinées”’ had 
appeared during his lifetime, it would, with 
the exception of a few rare verbal alterations, 
have been precisely identical with the ‘‘ Des- 
tinées”” we have before us. 

Under these circumstances there is no need 
for the critic to speak with reservation, as he 
usually has to do in speaking of posthumous 
works. There is no unfairness in comparing 
this volume with the one on which Alfred de 
Vigny’s poetical reputation rests, and exam- 
ining whether the poetical faculty burned as 
brightly in the winter as it had done in the 
spring-time of his life. 

On the whole, we think it did, and in some 
respects that it even burned brighter. To 
our mind, the great defect of the ‘‘ Poémes 
Antiques et Modernes,” collected and pub- 
lished together in 1837, was a certain want 
of spontaneousness. They did not seem to 
spring from a full heart and teeming imagin- 
ation, but rather to be the laborious utter- 
ances of a man who had set himself to say 
something. They were gold, indeed, and 
true gold; but it was rather the dole from 
the hoarded wealth of the miser than the 
free, unstinted gift of the prodigal—the pain- 
fully distilled essence than the water bubbling 
from a spring. But in the ‘‘ Destinées ” this 
grave poetical defect is much less glaringly 
is mageg There is less evidence of toil and 

ort; the lines and verses run more smoothly 


with fewer jerks. In short, though De 
Vigny had not naturally, and never could 
haveacquired, that highest of all gifts—which 
Shelley enjoyed in such rare perfection—of 
singing because song was his nature, yet he 
had, by labour and long practice, arrived at 
a very high degree of poetical proficiency. 

One of the peculiar beauties of the former 
poems was the power of ‘‘ word-painting”’ 
which they displayed; but, like other painters, 
there was one portion of his art in which De 
Vigny particularly excelled—he was great as 
a colourist. Of this innumerable proofs might 
be adduced, but we will content ourselves 
with referring to ‘‘Dolorida,” ‘‘Le Bain 
dune Dame Romaine,” and “La Neige.” 
In these ‘‘ Destinées” this power is much 
lessprominent. The cast of most of the poems, 
being slightly philosophical, did not favour 
very glowing descriptions, but yet the fol- 
lowing picture of three different nights will 
show that the eye had not lost its old fond- 
ness, nor the hand its cunning. ‘The first is 
the picture of Samson’s tent :— 

Le désert est muet, la tente est solitaire.— 

Quel pasteur courageux la dressa sur la terre 
Du sable et des lions >—Ia nuit n’a pas calmé 
La fournaise du jour dont l’air est enflammé. 
Un vent leger s’éléve 4 horizon et ride 
Les flots de la poussiére ainsi qu’un lac limpide. 
Le lin blanc de la tente est bercé mollement ; 
L’ceuf d’autruche, allumé, veille paisiblement 
Des voyageurs voilés intérieure étoile, 
Et jette longuement deux ombres sur la toile. 
The three following lines describe a certain 
night on which M. de Vigny tracked some 
wolves and their cubs :— 
Les nuages couraient sur la lune enflammée 
Comme sur l’incendie on voit fuir la fumée, 
Et les bois étaient noirs jusques 4 l’horizon. 
Here, again, is the description of the night 
on which our Saviour prayed in Gethse- 
mane :— 
— pasteur d’Egypte il cherche au firma- 
a ne luit pas au fond de quelque é¢toile. 


418 un nuage en deuil s’étend comme le voile 
D’une veuve, et ses plis entourent le désert. 














Again :— 
Tl regarde longtemps; longtemps cherche sans voir. 
Comme uu marbre de deuil tout le ciel était noir, 
La terre sans clartés, sans astres et sans aurore, 
Et sans clartés de |’Ame ainsi qu’elle est encore, 
Frémissait. Dans les bois il entendit des pas, 
Et puis il vit rdder la torche de Judas. 
As regards imaginative power, there is, 
erhaps, some slight falling off in the volume 
ede’ us. We have no new conception so 
striking as that of ‘‘ Eloa’””—the angel formed 
from one of Christ’s tears, whose tenderness 
was her ruin, and who was seduced by 
Satan. But, if there is deterioration in this 
respect, there is none in the power of taking 
advantage of such situations as the poet had 
chosen. If we except the doctrines inter- 
woven in the poem, the description of our 
Saviour in the Garden of Gethsemane is ex- 
ceedingly well conceived. Equally so is the 
account of the household of the Puritan set- 
tler in the North American forests, and of 
the Indian woman who seeks his protection. 
In the ‘‘ Colére de Samson,” which is written 
very much in his old manner, and with all 
the old glow of colour, De Vigny describes 
with great truth the utter weariness of the 
strong man, well knowing that he will be 
betrayed, and yet careless any longer to resist 
the importunities of Dalilah. ‘‘ Wanda,”’ too, 
is a well-imagined and well-told story. It 
urports to be the answer given by a Russian 
ady to a Frenchman, who had asked her the 
following question during a ball in Paris :— 
Qui donc vous a donné ces bagues enchantées 
Que vous ne touchez pas sans un air de douleur ? 
Vos mains, par ces rubis, semblent ensanglantées. 
Ces cachets grecs, ces croix, souvenirs d’un mal- 
heur, 
Sont-ils chers et cruels? sont-ils expiatoires ? 
Le pays des Ivans a seul ces perles noirs, 
D’une contrée en deuil symboles sans couleur. 
Wanda, for such is the lady’s name, relates 
how these jewels were the gift of her sister, 
who had followed her husband to the deserts 
of Siberia, and insisted on sharing all the 
hardships to which Russian slaves are ex- 
res. She bore her own and her husband’s 
ard fate with tears and resignation until the 
Czar refused to allow her children to be taught 
to read, saying ‘‘that a slave requires a 
hammer and not a book.” Irom that day 
forth she never wept again :— 
“Ses yeux secs sont glacés d’épouvante et 
d’horreur.” 


The Frenchman naturally exhales his in- 
dignation at the sister’s recital in eloquent 
invectives. The piece concludes with two 
notes, purporting to be written by Wanda 
to the same Frenchman. ‘The first bears the 
date of the battle of the Alma, and is to the 
following effect :— 
Ma sceur est morte. 
Les serfs de Sibérie ont porté le cercueil, 
Et les fils de la sainte et de la femme forte 
Comme esclaves suivaient, sans nom, sans rang, 
sans deuil. 

La cloche seule émeut.la ville inanimée. 
Mais, au sud, le canon s’entend vers la Crimée, 
Et c’est au cour de l’ours que Dieu frappel'orgueil. 
The second note, also dated from Siberia, 
eruvene Wanda’s sense of the justice which 

destroyed Sebastopol and struck down 
the Ozar. 

But the eleven poems comprising the 
volume are, as the title-page informs us, 
philosophical. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on us to say something of the line of thought 
which runs through them, forming a vein 
which it is not very difficult to follow. M. 
de Vigny seems to have been oppressed by that 
world-old problem which has never yet been, 
and probably never will be, satisfactorily 
solved. He seems to have been bowed down 
by that idea which, under the names of fate, 
predestination, and immutable laws, has at 
various times’ laid its iron hand upon man- 
kind. To him the question of fate and free- 
will has been no idle speculation. He has 
evidently felt himself bound by that iron 


chain of logic which our mind is powerless 
to break, though its very existence is in- 
stinctively denied by our souls. The first 
poem in the volume is a striking description 
of the oppression which the Destinies exer- 
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cised over the human race. M. de Vigny 
describes them as ‘‘ white-veiled women, 
motionless as statues, crushing us beneath 
their colossal weight.” But one night it 
happened that our ancient planet shook and 
trembled for joy :— 

Tl se fit un grand cri: 
Le Sauveur est venu, voici le jeune athléte, 
Tl ale front sanglant et le coeur meurtri, 
Mais la Fatalité meurt au pied du prophéte, 
La croix monte et s’étend sur nous comme un abri. 
And all the nations, shaking off their heavy 
fetters, cried together :-— 


* O Seigneur! est-il vrai? le Destin est-il mort ?” 


And the Destinies, withdrawing their heavy 
hands, flew up to God to inquire what was 
His will. e, answering them from the 
depths of Eternity, told them to return to 
the earth, but with curtailed power, for that 
henceforward man’s struggle would beless un- 
equal, as He would hold the balance. So the 
Destinies again took possession of man ; and, 
if he occasionally shakes himself free of them, 
and seems to soar into a purer ether, it is only 
to be again struck down by them remorse- 
lessly. ‘‘ Truly,” says the poet, ‘‘ our collar 
has ae loosened, but who holds the chain ? 
Just God, is it thou?’ The poem ends 
thus :— 

O sujet d’épouvante a troubler le plus brave! 
Question sans réponse ot vos saints se sont tus! 

O mystére! O tourment de l’Ame forte and grave ! 
Notre mot éternel est-1l: C’était écrit ? 

Sur le livre de Dieu, dit Orient esclave, 

Et l’Occident répond : Sur le livre du Christ. 

The idea of this poem re-appears, in some 
form or other, in most of the remaining 
. In the ‘‘ Mount of Olives” M. de 

igny describes our Saviour’s agony in the 

rden, and his passionate entreaties that 
God would unravel the riddles of this world 
and tell man whence he came and whither 
he was going. But all remained dark and 
inscrutable; not even a solitary star shone 
out to mark that the Lord looked with favour 
on the Son’s request. Whence M. de Vigny 
draws the following conclusion, which seems 
to represent the suin of his philosophy :— 
S’il est vrai qu’au jardin sacré des Ecritures 
Le fils de Thomme ait dit ce qu’on voit rapporté, 
Muet, aveugle et sourd au cri des créatures 
Si le ciel nous laissa comme un monde avorté, 
Le juste opposera le dédain d l’absence 
Et ne répondra plus que par un froid silence, 
Au silence éternel de la Divinité. 

The poem entitled ‘‘ The Death of the 
Wolf” comes to a similar conclusion. After 
describing the quiet and stoical manner in 
which the animal had met its fate, he goes on 
to say all that was contained in the beast’s 
dying look, and how it had told him to learn 
how to endure whatever Destiny might have 
in store. It is not always, however, in such 
lamentable guise that the idea of fate appears 
to M. de Vigny. In ‘“ La Flute” he relates 
how he comforted a poor flute-player who 
had gradually sunk in the world, by telling 
him that his misfortunes were not his fault. 
To show how constantly the idea of fate and 
law occupied the poet’s thoughts, it will be 
enough to state that in the ‘‘ Maison du 
Berger” he eloquently objects to railways 
because they have destroyed the thousand 
chances of travel. 

There are only two pieces in the volume 
against which we have any objections to 
raise, and those are not objections of style or 
expression. The first is a poem entitled 
** Les Oracles, Destinée d’un Roi,” and bears 
the date of March 1862. It is an attack 
on Louis-Philippe and the parliamentary 
government of 1830, which the poet describes 
as a government of talkers and reasoners. 
Now, without examining the accuracy of this 
description—though it may be a question 
whether even a government of talkers is not 
as good as one of stock-jobbers and adven- 
turers—it seems strange that M. de Vigny, 
who had hitherto kept perfectly clear of 

litics, should in the last -year of his life 

ve written a political poem. We can 
rfectly understand that he did not like the 
itizen King. He had been born and bred 
a Legitimist, and even very able men cannot 
always throw off the yoke of the opinions in 
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which they were brought up. But wh 
should Louis Napoleon’s government, whic 
is certainly not Legitimist, find greater favour 
in his eyes? We know, too, that on the 
occasion of his reception at the Academy he 
was very rudely treated by one of the par- 
jiamentary ministers. But that scarcely 
seems a sufficient and satisfactory reason for 
the dislike of a system. ‘‘ In mere respect 
for any good man’s fame,” as Robert 
Browning says, we cannot accept the rumour 
which was at one time circulated that he had 
been gained over to the present government 
by favours and flatteries. We confess that 
this poem is rather a mystery to us. The 
second piece against which we have some 
objections to raise is the last, entitled 
‘L’Esprit Pur.” In this, with a perhaps 
pardonable pride, Alfred de Vigny speaks 
highly of himself. This was quite allowable ; 
his writings both in prose and verse had 
earned him one of the highest names in con- 
temporary French literature, and there was 
no reason why he should affect not to be 
aware of the fact. But there was every rea- 
son why he should not take the occasion to 
place himself above his ancestors on the 
score that they had toiled and fought, but 
written nothing. Their fighting was as 
honourable and useful work as his writing, 
and we think he might haye chosen a more 
fitting opportunity for the vaunt than the 
last-written words he was to leave to pos- 
terity. 

Alfred de Vigny had been silent so long 
that his place as a poet and novelist had 
been pretty nearly settled long before his 
death. Nor is this volume, though fully 
equal to its predecessors, likely to affect that 
position materially. Very brilliant genius 
had not been given to him, but he was an 
exceedingly ablo and especially a conscien- 
tious artist, never allowing any hasty or 
unfinished work to quit his easel. His 
writings will certainly not grow in popu- 
larity, but there will always be a discerning 
few who will highly appreciate their merits. 
He was not so great a poet as Victor Hugo 
or Alfred de Musset, or even Lamartine; 
but, with these exceptions, he is second to no 
contemporary French poet. 








NOTICES. 

Godefroid de Bouillon. Par le Baron de 
Hody. (Bruxelles.)\—IvT is curious to observe 
how continually the vanity of the French leads 
them to appropriate the great men who belong to 
other nations. It suffices that there should be 
the least possible loophole wherein to insinuate a 
connecting link with some historical event of 
France for that country immediately to include 
the name of a celebrated man from any part of 
the globe in her biography. Charlemagne, speak- 
ing the Teutonic tongue, not knowing a word of 
French, and having been, moreover, born in Bel- 
gium, is nevertheless claimed as a French hero. 
Froissart also, born in Belgium, attached to the 
service of Flemish princes, and passing the greater 
part of his life out of France, is, notwithstanding, 
to be considered a French historian from the mere 
fact that he happened to write in the French lan- 
guage. Again, Godefroid de Bouillon is claimed 
as a French prince, although history teaches us 
that he was a Brabangois, who remained until 
his death Duke of Brabant, and a vassal of 
the Germanic empire. The reader must re- 
collect that French Flanders only belonged 
to France from the time of Louis XIV., and 
that it formed originally, and for centuries, an 
integral part of Belgium. The Baron de Hody 
begins his work by establishing the birthplace of 
Godefroid de Bouillon. He shows that Michaud, 
in his “ Histoire des Croisades,” also the learned 
authors of “ L’ Histoire Littéraire de France,” and 
very many other writers, have proved that this 
prince was born at Baisy, near Genappe in Bra- 
bant. M. de Hody has, moreover, explained at 
great length, under the title “ Godefroid de Bouil- 
lon et les Rois latins de Jérusalem,” that the 
— who is often designated as chief of the 

irst Crusade, and king of Jerusalem, never held 
the one position or the other. This biography is 
full of interesting details, archeological as well as 
historical, and is one more convincing proof of the 
difficulty of getting at the truth in history, especi- 
ally when the historian wishes to carry his re- 





searches up to the earliest ages. The author tells 
us that Godefroid journeyed to the Holy Land in 
1096, and that throughout the expedition he dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour, his wisdom, and 
his prudence; but he denies that he was the chief 


‘or leader of the First Crusade, as is commonly 


asserted. The moral supremacy which he 
undoubtedly exercised was popularly interpreted 
into an actual delegated command, and into an 
official tenure of authority which he never held. 
Some chroniclers are also guilty of the error of 
calling him King of Jerusalem ; it was his brother, 
Baudouin d’Edesse, who, after the death of Gode- 
froid, was invested with that title, he himself 
remaining always Duke of Brabant. Contempo- 
rary historians even explain why he refused to be 
crowned king. “It was not fitting,” he said, 
“that on that spot where Christ had borne a 
crown of thorns a human brow should be encircled 
by a royal diadem.” From 1100 to 1186 seven 
Christian kings reigned in Jerusalem. The two 
last, Baudouin IV. and Baudouin V., were scarcely 
out of their infancy when they were solemnly 
crowned in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but soon the formidable Saladin, the Attila of the 
Holy Land, put an end to this ephemeral empire, 
and entered Jerusalem as a conqueror on the 3rd 
October, 1187. It is to be regretted that the 
author has not given more space to his account 
of the seven Christian kings of Jerusalem, and 
less to the description of the tombs of these 
monarchs; but, be that as it may, he has proved 
himself to be master of his subject by the number 
of authorities whom he has consulted, and to 
whom he continually refers. 

The Insane in Private Dwellings. By Arthur 
Mitchell, A.M., M.D., Deputy-Commissioner in 
Lunacy for Scotland, &e. (Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston and Douglas.)—Hap this treatise been pub- 
lished a few months earlier, those of the public 
who might have perused its contents would not 
have been so discomposed at the news of the 
Flushing tragedy. Dr. Mitchell reviews the 
regulations appertaining to lunatics at present in 
use in Scotland; and, although he informs us 
that every insane person is, by a recent act, placed 
within the jurisdiction of the Board of Lunacy, 
it appears, nevertheless, that, in consequence of 
certain defaults in the practical working of the 
system, there are cases at this present moment 
similar to that lately reported in this country. 
The lunatics in Scotland are divisible into two 
great classes—non-paupers and paupers ; and 
these again may be subdivided, according as they 
live with their relations or with strangers. Those 
non-paupers who reside with their relations must, 
if coercion be enforced, be brought under the 
notice of the Board of Lunacy, which ‘henceforth 
exercises a supervision over the patients. To 
procure the detention of a non-pauper with a 
stranger a sheriff's warrant is requisite, and this 
necessitates a periodical inspection by the officers 
of the Board. All pauper lunatics must either be 
placed in the asylum of the district to which they 
belong, or in a private house, with the sanction of 
the Board of Lunacy. Ifthe pauper is boarded 
with a stranger, a sheriff’s warrant is further 
necessary, as for a non-pauper. The principle 
involved in the above regulations is undoubted 
good; and, were it easy to define an abuse of the 
system, and to obtain the necessary legal inter- 
ference, it might be asserted that a toler- 
ably perfect code for the insane had been 
arranged. But, unhappily, the energies of the 
Board are clogged at the present period, from 
divers causes, and we read, in the volume before 
us, of instances of cruelty equal to, if not exceed- 
ing, that lately divulged in Cornwall. The author 
has published this book more especially for the 
purpose of pointing out the advantages of locating 
the more manageable pauper lunatics in private 
dwellings, under the superintendence of appointed 
guardians ; adducing, in maintenance of his plea, 
the evidence of the happy results of such an 
attempt on the part of the parochial board of 
Edinburgh, and likewise the great economy of 
such a proceeding, statistics showing that the out- 
lay in asylums is treble that in private dwellings. 
When we consider that insanity is on the increase, 
and the inquiry into the most appropriate means 
for its management is but in its infancy, any pub- 
lication like that before us is of inestimable value ; 
coming, as it does, from one who speaks with 
authority, and with a large experience acquired at 
home and abroad. 

Curiosities of Savage Life. By James Green- 
wood, With Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. 
First and Second Series. (S. O. Beeton.)—Turse 
are two volumes of Mr. Beeton’s excellent pub- 
lications for the instruction and amusement of 
youth during the hours not devoted to graver 
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studies, carefully put together under subject- 
headings, and illustrated profusely with cuts and 
coloured plates of the manners and customs, and 
dress and implements of the savage tribes of 
America, Africa, and Australasia, the whole com- 
piled from the most recent and authentic sources 
of information. Indeed, though chiefly intended 
for youthful readers as books of ready reference, 
Mr. Greenwood’s volumes may also claim a place 
upon the shelves of those of maturer age, whose 
occupations in life do not allow them to devote 
more than a small portion of the day to literary 
studies, full of pleasant chat, as they are, upon @ 
subject so interesting as the gradual development 
of savage life into civilization. 

Tales of the Jacobites. By Ellen Emma Guthrie, 
author of “ Tales of the Covenanters.” (Ward 
and Lock. Pp. 268.)—THE stories in this book 
relate to another rebellion among what some 
delight in calling the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
rebellion occured more than a hundred years ago 
within the bounds of our own island. It was 
quelled in blood, perhaps happily ; but the slogan, 
though faintly, still rings in the ears, and the 
falling cause, which all the claymores of the North 
could not have upheld, still finds sympathetic 
corners in our soul. In this spirit has the au- 
thoress told, among others, the stories of “ Lord 
Derwentwater” and of “Lochbui’s Warning ;” 
and, for those who care to wander back to the 
Jacobite days, there will be found a worthy cicerone 
in our authoress, and one who can make the hours 
pass lightly. 

The Homeopathic Vade-Mecum of Modern 
Medicine and Surgery. By E. H. Ruddock, 
M.R.C.S. (Tresidder.)——-Tuis book is certainly 
of a more handy size than those generally in use 
by those who practice Homeopathy in their own 
families, and'for this reascn alone will commend 
itself to many. ‘The first part is divided into three 
chapters, containing observations on Hygiene, the 
Signs and Symptoms of Disease, and on Homewo- 
pathic Medicines. Part two deals with Diseases 
and their Treatment; and part three with the 
Materia Medica—the “ explanation and pronunci- 
ation of the hard words” being given. The 
volume is carefully compiled, and evidences the 
experience which the author has had in the Lon- 
don hospitals. 

Lectures on Butler’s Analogy of Religion, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature. Delivered 
before the members of the Dublin Young Men’s 
Christian Association in connection with the 
United Church of England and Ireland. By the 
Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, & Co. Pp. 325).—TuxsxE lec- 
tures were originally prepared for the use of 
the members of the class before whom they 
were delivered. The main object of the writer 
has been “to direct attention to the exact import 
of the text of Butler, and to make the illustrious 
author his own principal commentator.” This, we 
think, has been satisfactorily done; and, from the 
copious index and examination questions at the 
end of the volume, we should not be at all 
surprised were it to become the hand-book on the 
subject. 

Incentives to Prayer; being Devotional Pas- 
sages selected from the Psalms. (Whittaker 
& Co.)—Awn elegantly-printed volume, each 
page bordered with double red lines, within 
which, in monkish characters in red, are printed 
verses of praise and thanksgiving with reference 
to the psalm from which each is taken. The 
“ Devotional Passages” occupy the centre of the 
page, printed in black in clear modern type, and 
follow the sequence of the psalter, the left-hand 
margin indicating the psalm and verse of each. 
It forms a handsome book to lie on a table. 

The Upward Path ; or, Our Life as seen in Bible 
Light. By the Rev. A. L. Simpson, Edinburgh, 
author of “‘ Pioneers of the World’s Progress,” &e. 
(Nelson and Sons. Pp. 202.)—Tue design,” 
says our author in his preface, “ is to set forth, in 
a collected form, the more prominent and striking 
of those representations of our life which are to be 
found in the Bible—a theme which, so far as he is 
aware, has not been previously handled.” “It is 
painfully evident,” he says again, “that, with 
many, the momentousness of life is not sufficiently 
regarded, but that there is a disposition to trifle 
with its solemn responsibility, as well as to lose 
sight of its awful issues.” 

My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field. A 
Book for Boys. By “Carleton.” (London : Samp- 
son Low & Co.; Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
Pp. 312.)—Tu1s book is freely illustrated with 
daring incidents on the battle-field and with 
numerous di s of the ground. There is also 
a leaf devoted to the explanation of military terms. 
And, although the book is freely spiced with what 
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Southern sympathizers call Northern , there 
is little doubt it will be a favourite with young 
Many of the descriptions are capital, 
and the illustrations referred to assist the reader 
greatly. 

Man: his Frame and Wants. TYirst Series of 
Consecutive Lessons. By Charles Baker, Head- 
master of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. (Macintosh. Pp. 168.)—THERE are 
upwards of one hundred illustrations in this little 
volume, which has merits apart from the gener- 
ality of lesson-books. Each volume is confined to 
one subject, or a kindred one arising out of it, and 
each volume, subject and lesson, is strictly “ con- 
secutive, or founded on that which precedes it, at the 
same time that each is independent of the other.” 

Biographical Sketch of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
late Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen, and President 
of the Royal Society. By Henry W. Acland, 

ius Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford. (Longman & Co.)—Tu1s brochure is 
written in admirable taste, and all admirers 
of the great surgeon will be pleased to possess 
so graceful a tribute to his memory. One scarcely 
knows whether to praise more the modest elegance 
of the getting up, or the simple but touching 
narrative of the text. . 

A Hand-book of Rhetoric, for Schools and Pri- 
vate Students; based on the Works of Stirling 
and Holmes. Revised and Enlarged, by the Rev. 
Professor Barry, of All Hallows’ College. (Lon- 
don : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; Dublin: Kelly. 
Pp. 87.) —“ Tuts celebrated class-book,” says the 
preface, “is reproduced in a revised, enlarged, and 
modernized form; and it is confidently hoped 
that its excellence, combined with its cheapness, 
will ensure it a wide circulation.” 

Wes have received two more of the Hon. Robert 
J. Walker’s letters on American Matters viewed 

the Northern side ; two pamphlets by Alfred 
Fryer on the Sugar Question, both of them well 
worthy the perusal of all interested in the matter ; 
one on the Cotton Question, containing some 
valuable statistics; and another on England's 
Danger and her Safety, being a letter, showing 
strong Northern proclivities, to Earl Russell, 
by Frederick Milnes Edge, on our relations 


- with America.—From Mr. Skeffington we have 


Lessons from Chili, a discourse occasioned by 
the awful calamity, on the 8th December, 1863, in 
the Church de la Compania, Santiago, by Alfred 
Bowen Evans, D.D., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
The reverend author improves the occasion 
earnestly, but, at the same time, very sensibly.— 
We have received also chapter first of the ‘“ Vicar 
of Wakefield” of Dalziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith. 
If all the woodcuts are to be as good as those in 
the present sheet the book will be quite a work of 
art.—From Mr. Tweedie we have a very interesting 
coer on Our Colonies, by John Plummer, 
a factory operative. 
a 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE Prince of Wales has consented to pre- 

side at the anniversary dinner of the Royal 

Literary Fund, to be held this year in St. James’s 
Hall. 

On the 27th of April the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of London will proceed to elect examiners in 
the various departments of Arts and Science, 
Law, and Medicine. Particulars are advertized in 
our present number. 

THE subscription ia aid of the Bisho p of Natal 
against the Bishop of om flows in rapidly. 
Many of the clergy of the Establishment, who give 























their names and livings at full length, are on thelist, 
which includes also the names of some of the chief 
scientific and literary men of the country. This 
demonstration in no way identifies the subscribers 
as holding Bishop Colenso’s views, but is meant 
as a protest in favour of free inquiry. 

Ir is rumoured in the trade that Mr. Henry G. 
Bohn’s publishing business, which, in contempla- 
tion of his retiring, has been in the market during 
the last few weeks, has been purchased by Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy, and that a portion of Mr. Bohn’s 
valuable stock of rare and curious books, which 
formed the retail department of his trade, will be 
sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge during the present season. 

Mr. Gzorcr Henry LEWEs is about to give us 
—as an instalment only, let us hope, of his 
long-expected book—“ Aristotle: a Chapter from 
the History of Science; including Analyses of 
Aristotle’s Scientific Writings,” a new stand-point 
from which to view the philosophy of the an- 
cients. The work will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., whoalso have just ready 
a new novel in three volumes, by the author of 
“ Chesterford,” bearing the title of ‘‘ Hester Kirton,’’ 
and Colonel James Graham’s “ Military Ends and 
Moral Means,” exemplifying the higher influences 
affecting military life and character. 

CoLoNEL WALTER CaMPBELL’s Indian journal, 
with coloured illustrations, is announced as nearly 
ready by Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas. 
Colonel Campbell is the author of “The Old 
Forest-Ranger.” 

“Tue Colony of Victoria: its History, Com- 
merce, and Gold-Mining; its Social and Political 
Institutions down to the end of 1863,” by William 
Westgarth, is looked forward to with much 
interest. It will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Low, Son, and Marston, who also announce: 
“Her Majesty’s Mails: being an Historical, 
Descriptive, and Suggestive Account of the 
British Post-Office;” ‘‘Man and Nature; or, 
Physical Geography as modified by Human 
Action,” by Geo. P. Marsh; and “The Great 
Schools of England,” by Howard Staunton. 

Tue second volume of Mr. Charles Knight’s 
autobiography, “ Passages of a Working Life 
during Half-a-Century,” will be published in May. 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans also announce Mr. 
Shirley Brooks’s new novel for publication about 
the same time, of whose “Silver Cord” they have 
a new edition at press. On the 31st of this month 
they will issue the first number of a new serial, by 
the author of “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” with 
two coloured illustrations by John Leech. 

Mr. Francis Gatton’s “ Vacation Tourists 
and Notes.of Travel in 1862-3” is announced by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who have also in the 
press Miss Yonge’s new tale, “The Trial: More 
Links of the Daisy Chain.” Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. also announce a reply by Professor Charles 
Kingsley to Dr. Newman’s pamphlet, “ Mr. 
Kingsley and Dr. Newman,” under the title of 
* What, then, does Dr. Newman teach ?”’ 

In that pleasant series of reprints, Mr. Russell 
Smith’s “ Library of Old Authors,” the new 
volume is Lovelace’s “ Lucasta,” a volume of poems 
edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. 

Tue article on Renan’s “Vie de Jésus” in the 
North British Review is said to have been written 
by the Duke of Argyle. 

A cHEAP reprint of Mr. George Ticknor’s “ Life 
of William Hickling Prescott” is announced by 
Messrs. Routledge and Warne, who have just 
issued “ 'The ‘Two Baronets,” an original novel by 
Lady Charlotte Bury, as the March volume of 
their “ Railway Library.” 

Mr. Russrxt is about to add another volume to 
his “ Diary North and South,” under the title of 
“Canada: its Defences and Resources,” which 
will be published by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
during the present month. 

“ RAMBLES in the Deserts of Syria and among 
the Turkomans and Bedaweens,’’ announced by 
Mr. Murray, is said 1o be by Mr. Palgrave, the son 
of the late Sir Francis Palgrave, whose paper 
relating to his residence in those countries was 


read at the meeting of the Royal Geographical — 


Society last week. Of this paper an abstract will be 
found in another column. 

A TRIBUTE to the Shakespeare Tercentenary is 
announced for publication by Messrs. Lovell 
Reeve & Co., under the title of “Shakespeare: 
his Birthplace, Home, and Grave ; a Pilgrimage to 
Stratford-on-Avon in the autumn of 1863,” by the 
Rev. J. M. Jephson, with photographie illustra- 
tions by Ernest Edwards. 

Mr. FREEMAN announces for publication “The 
“Goldsworthy Family ; or, the Country At- 
torney,’’ by Mr. W. Gilbert, author of “Shirley 
Hall Asylum.” 
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*A Youre Artist's Lire” is said to have 
been written by Mr. Alexander B. Cochrane, M.P. 

Marx Lemon’s “ Wait for the End” forms vols. 
698 and 699 of Tauchnitz’s Collection of British 
Authors. Lord Macaulay’s “History of Eng- 
land” has just been published at Prague, in 
Hungarian, by Zeleny. 

PHOTOGRAPHY has materially assisted the in- 
quiry into the genuineness of the handwriting of 
the testator in the great will case of Creswell 
v. Jackson, which occupied the Court of Queen’s 
Bench from the 20th of February tothe 1st of March, 
By multiplying exact fac-similes for the use of 
court and jury, by the aid of powerful magnifying 
glasses all parties were enabled to follow, with the 
greatest facility, the evidence which bore upon the 
minute points of variance between the two writings, 
especially in the signatures. 

Unpkr the title of The Theological Review, a 
Journal of Religious Thought and Life, we have 
the first number of a new serial, which is to appear 
on the Ist of each alternate month, advocating 
Unitarian principles. 

Mr. J. C. Stevens announces for sale, on 
Tuesday next, the authentic collection of British 
Birds’ Eggs obtained last year in Sweden and 
Lapland by Mr. H. W. Wheelright, together with 
a choice collection of birds’ skins. 

Tue Pope and Warburton Correspondence, re- 
cently acquired by the British Museum, consists of 
some one hundred and fifty letters, said to be of a 
inost interesting character, and mostly unpublished. 

A cory of an early edition of John Bunyan’s 
‘Christian Behaviour,” dated “ From my place of 
confinement in Bedford, this 17th of the 4th 
month, 1663,” and “ Printed for F. Smith, at the 
Elephant and Castle, without Temple Bar,” has 
recently been discovered by Mr. W. Tarbutt. 
Hitherto an edition without date, but assigned by 
Mr. George Offer to the year 1674, after the 
author’s release from prison, has been considered 
the first; and “Christian Behaviour,” placed as 
the nineteenth production of Bunyan, consequently 
turns out to be the sixth. 

Tue telegraphic communication between 
Europe and America is about to be carried from 
New York through British Columbia, to connect 
the line with that across Behring’s Straits, in- 
tended to join the Russian lines, for the construc- 
tion of which Mr. Callins, an American citizen, 
has received a ukase from the Czar. By the com- 
pletion of these lines, says the Railway News, 
communication between this country and Ame- 
rica will be established without encountering the 
risks of a submarine cable across the Atlantic, 

CotoneL Leaxn’s valuable collection of coins 
has been secured for the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. At the grace, offered on the 25th ult. 
to authorize the purchase, there were 94 placets 
to 14 non-placets. 

Dr. Norman M‘LEoD, accompanied by his 
brother, the Rey. Donald M‘Leod, and Mr. Strahan, 
the publisher of Good Words, quitted England 
last week for Alexandria, en route to the Holy 
Land, where they propose remaining for several 
months, 

At the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park there will be exhibitions of spring 
flowers on the 19th instant, and on the 9th and 
30th of April: 

In connexion with the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary, the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Aris offers two gold medals—one for a Lyric 
Ode for four voices, and the other for the musical 
accompaniment thereto. 

Tue first part of Messrs. Day and Son’s fac- 
simile reproduction of the First Folio Shakespeare 
of 1623 by means of photography, which is being 
made from the best pages of the two best copies 
of that celebrated folio, the one in the British 
Museum and the other in the library of Bridg- 
water Ilouse, contains sixty-four pages in all, 
including the rare introductory leaves, so often 
supplied in existing copies by MS. fac-similes. It 
is sure to be welcomed as a most seasonable 
memorial of the approaching Tercentenary. 

Mr. Ricuarp Simpson of King William Street, 
Strand, sends us a catalogue of second-hand books 
headed “‘ Buckle and Macaulay,” as many of the 
books contain MS. notes by the two celebrated 
authors whose names are thus conspicuously placed 
on its title-page. It will be recollected that, when 
the sale of Mr. Buckle’s library took place, volumes 
with his manuscript notes, when pointed out by 
the auctioneers, fetched almost fabulous prices, 
Those which Mr. Simpson offers appear not to 
have been thus noticed. 

BirMinenam, says La France, is about to found 
a public library to contain exclusively editions of 
Shakespeare and books illustrating his works, in 
all languages. 





THE READER. 


5 MARCH, 1864. 

THe Paris correspondent of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung gives the following interesting account of the 
present state of the Paris penny press :—“ Paris is 
onelarge reading-room. With the dawn newspaper- 
reading begins, and does not end till late at night. 
And everybody reads: the concierge, the coach- 
man, the lady’s-maid, madame and monsieur. 
The Mansarde reads and the Drawing-room reads, 
No sooner are the cafés and the reading-rooms 
opened than the whole tribe of ‘buralists,’ the 
clerks and commis of the counting-houses and the 
Exchange, the notaries and advocates, the minis- 
terial officials, and all those who are tied to office- 
hours, consume from eight to ten an enormous 
quantity of journals. Next follow the pressmen, 
correspondents, and a motley public of all kinds, 
The salons are never empty throughout the day, 
and often enough the proprietors have hard work 
in clearing them late at midnight, Nor are the 
lower classes free from this reading mania. The 
penny press disposes of shiploads of its produc- 
tions. I know at least some twenty journals at 
two sous—among them some papers in general 
use—such as La Science pittoresque, La Science 
pour tous. The greater part of them furnish their 
readers with novels, given in small instalments— 
four, sometimes eight columns, in large type, 
adorned with woodcuts. Journal pour tous, Du 
Dimanche, Du Jeudi, Pour rire, Omnibus, Echos 
de Paris—who can enumerate them all? And all 
these papers have existed already for many years, so 
that they seem to pay at all events. The most im- 
portant is the Journal pour tous, which has a sale 
of between 160,000 to 170,000 copies, while its ex- 
penses are paid with 100,000. The proprietor of 
the Petit Journal went a step farther: he abo- 
lished the pictures and reduced the price to one 
sou. Everybody prophesied immediate failure ; 
but the little paper began to thrive wonderfully. 
It first appeared on the 1st of February, 1863, 
and, up to January 30, 1864, in one year, it sold 
no less than 36,600,000 copies. The averagenumber 
of readers of each copy supposed to be five—and in 
hundreds of the workshops from twenty to a hun- 
dred workmen club canter —the aggregate num- 
ber of its readers may be computed at 182,500,000 
for this period. Of its five presses, the first begins 
to work (the Petit Journal being an evening paper) 
at 3.40 a.m. More than a thousand persons de- 
rive their daily bread by it. It distinguishes 
itself chiefly from the great mass of cheap organs 
by omitting all offensive topics and talk; it has 
no little stories of the cou/isses, no piquant revela- 
tions of the demi-monde, no transparent allusions 
to the private life of well-known individuals. 
Among the contributors are A. Dumas fils, Méry, 
Assolant, and Ch. Mouselet. Its fewilleton at 
this moment runs a story by Henri Conscience. 
Altogether, the Petit Journal cannot fail to exer- 
cise a most healthy influence upon the lower 
classes of Paris. The same firm also publishes 
the Journal de Paris, at one sou, and the Petit 
Journal TIillustré, at two sous. The latter has 
already got a rival, called Le Nouveau Journal 
Illustré, at two sous, &c. 

Groz, “Le Droit de Propriété littéraire doit-il 
étre temporaire ou perpetuel?” Lavergne, “ Le 
Roi des Rossignols;” Barthelémy, “ Un Philo- 
sophe en Voyage;” Fiquier, “ L’ Année scienti- 
fique et industriel, ou Exposé annucl des Travaux 
scientifiques, des Inventions, &c. ;” Zeller, “L’An- 
née historique, ou Revue annuelle des Questions 
et des Evénements politiques en France, en 
Europe et dans les principaux Etats du Monde, 
1864;” Batz-Treuquelléon, “ Variations de 
Esprit publique: Lois de Streté générale, 1820- 
1858 ;” uvois, “ La Nationalité de Schleswig ;” 
Beauverger, “ Coup d’(il historique et critique sur 
la Législation militaire,”—are among the notice- 
able French books and pamphlets of the past week. 

THERE has recently been printed at Orleans, not 
for sale, a small number of copies of “ Mémoire 
sur la Vie et les Ecrits de James tie, philosophe 
Keossais: lu A l’Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, par M. C. Mallet, ancien Recteur.” 
—M. H. Taine has printed “ L’Idéalisme Anglais : 
Etude sur Carlyle” as a volume of the “ Biblio- 
théque de Philosophie Contemporaine.” 

M. W. H. Wapprneron, membre de la Société 
des Antiquaires de France, has just edited “ L’Edit 
de Dioclétien, établissant le Maximum dans 
Empire Romain.” 

GENERAL Carnot, who died in exile at Madg- 
burg in 1823, was buried in the cemetery there in 
a grave the right of property in which expired 
at the beginning of the present year. The muni- 
cipality of that city have, by a graceful act, deter- 
mined that his grave shall remain undisturbed, 
thus anticipating a special request from the French 
Emperor that the remains of Oarnot — “the 
man who saved France from foreign invasion ’’— 
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should be preserved and conveyed to his native 
country.— Moniteur. 

A STRONG current has set in at Paris in favour 
of the Danes, and all the old treaties which 
rantee the Duchies to Denmark are being raked up 


and brought before the public. M. Cortembart 
cites one to which Charlemagne was y, by 


which the King of Denmark was to hold undis- 
turbed all territories lying between the North Sea 
and the Hider. M. Amyot publishes another, 
dated 14th June, 1720, in which Schleswig and 
Holstein were secured to Denmark. 

Tue International Congress which met a few 
months ago at Geneva for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a general organization for the curing and 
nursing of soldiers wounded on the battle-fields, 
is pursuing its work with success. The 
Geneva Comité, headed by M. Moynier, addressed 
the following questions to the various govern- 
ments of Europe :—1. Is the Government of —— 
ready to protect and to assist, as much as in it 
lies, the Special Committee formed pursuant to 
certain resolutions passed at the Geneva Congress 
of Citizens of its State? 2. Does the Govern- 
ment of —— feel inclined to assent to an interna- 
tional treaty, the object of which would be a 
declaration of the neutrality in times of war of 
the ambulances and military hospitals, the per- 
sonnel of the official sanitary service, the voluntary 
sanitary assistants for the time being in the ser- 
vice of the Committee, and further, of the inhabi- 
tants of the country who offer their aid to the 
wounded, and of the wounded soldiers themselves 
—a common uniform or a mark distinguishing 
the persons belonging to the sanitary service, and 
an identical flag the ambulances and hospitals. 
Should this last proposal be accepted, would an 
arm-band and a flag bearing a red cross in a white 
field be objected to? To these questions the fol- 
lowing States have already answered officially in 
the affirmative: Switzerland, Wurtemberg, Prus- 
sia, France, and Denmark. Sub-committees exist 
already in Stuttgart, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, and a large central committee in Prussia. 
Unfortunately, the latter had not been formed in 
time for the Achisewig war, so that the number of 
Prussian nurses was not sufficient, and the Minis- 
ter of War had to ask for some Sisters of Mercy 
of the Order of St. Charles at Nancy, of whom 
eighteen were immediately despatched to the seat 
of war. We are glad also to hear that the 
Sovereigns of France, Prussia, and Spain have 
expressed their special sympathies and promised 
their best aid to this noble undertaking of our day. 

Messrs. Asner & Co. of Berlin have just pub- 
lished the Second Part of the “ Transactions of the 
Philological Society,” completing the volume for 
1862-3. They have just ready: “Gwreans An 
Bys: the Creation of the World, a Cornish 
Mystery,” edited, with a translation and notes, b 
Whitley Stokes; and “ Monachi Anonymi Scoti- 
chronicon Anglo-Scoticum, e Codicg Durlacensi : 
primum integrum edidit Car. Wilh. Bouterwek,” 
of which only eighty copies are printed. 

THERE has just appeared at Stuttgart (in 8vo., 
viii—457 pp.), “Die Moral des Christenthums,” 
by Dr. Christian Palmer, which the Literarisches 
Centralblatt praises highly as one of the best 
handbooks of Christian ethics for the use of divi- 
nity students. 

LI£UTENANT-COLONEL SCHLAGINTWEIT's “ Spa- 
nisch-Marokkanische Krieg in den Jahren 1859 und 
1860 ” is spoken of by military critics in Germany 
as being the mist valuable and most interesting 
account of this campaign, in which the author 
took an active part. 

Srravss’slecture, “ Lessing’s Nathan der Weise,” 
is praised as being the best of the minor produc- 
tions of the author of “ Das Leben Jesu.” 

Tuer anti-Danish feeling of the Duchies has 
found expression in the Flensburger Zeitung, 
which publishes its Copenhagen news under the 
head of “ Foreign Intelligence.” 

Tur Academy of Sciences of Hungary, says the 
Gazette de Augsbourg, received some time ago 
permission from the Sultan to send some of its 
members to Constantinople to ascertain what 
manuscripts were in the private library of the 
Sultan, which had formerly belonged to Matthias 
Corvinus, and amongst which some had hoped to 
have found the lost books of Livy. The eté 
pour U Histoire des Slaves du Sud also obtained 
a like permission through the Austrian Consul ; 
and the Baron von Prokesch-Osten has just 
furnished a full report to that Society of the MSS. 
which formerly belonged to that celebrated library, 
now to be found in that of the Sultan. There are 
but twenty-three volumes which bear the arms of 
Hungary, which consist chiefly of works of the 
Fathers ; and these are all that can be traced of 
the most celebrated collection in Europe of its day. 
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A German theatrical almanac has appeared at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which contains many a 
curious item. Its editor is a Herr P. V. Deuster, 
and two “redactors” are mentioned besides. It 
contains a historical calendar for all days of the 
year, a history of the Milwaukee theatre from its 
origin till this moment, &. The town, primeval 
forest about forty years ago, has possessed a 
German stage for the last twelve years, and names 
of actors and actresses, more or less known, from all 
oa of Germany, are to be found in its list of mem- 

rs. Curious are also such facts as the manager’s 
polite refusal to engage a certain actor because the 
company was not safe with him, he having caused 
the Jeath of some actor or actress,in Louisville, 
and the like. 

THE Revista Italiana announces that a manu- 
script containing a life of Silvio Pellico, written 
by himself, has been discovered amongst the 
papers of the late Marchioness of Barolo. It is 
well known that after leaving Spielberg he became 
librarian to the Marchioness, who died the other 
day. It is stated that the memoir is shortly to 
be published. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE GALILEO 
TERCENTENARY. 


To the Editor of Tne READER. 


Pisa, Feb. 22, 1864. 

Srr,—Numerous small publications have been 
called forth by the anniversary. Broad-sheets 
carefully avoiding allusions to such an unpleasant 
subject as the Inquisition, hymns to Pisa as the 
“Patria del Galileo,’ sonnets to the “house he 
was born in,” and « quarto album in colossal 
type containing ten effusions in prose and verse 
from a Neapolitan literary association, do not 
require elaborate description. The Italians, it 
must be avowed, have a happy faculty for making 
such things more than usually bombastic and 
unmeaning. That Newton and Bernouilli (!) 
should be represented as together bowing to the 
superiority of Galileo, and that the misfortunes of 
that sage should be laid to the door, not of the 
Church, but of “ stranieri” (foreigners), is not a 
little ridiculous. One of the Tercentenary pamph- 
lets, however, entitled “‘ Nel Trecentesimo Nata- 
lizio di Galileo,’ has better claims to notice. It 
professes to contain a few gleanings of letters, and 
notices from and concerning Galileo, which have 
escaped Viviani, Alberi, and his other editors and 
biographers. The first letter, from Galileo to 
Cigoli, dated June 26, 1612, is certainly curious. 
The subject is a discussion of the relative merits 
of painting and sculpture. Galileo is all in favour 
of painting. He says :— 

“As to what sculptors argue, that Nature 
moulds men But does not paint them, I reply that 
she makes them not less by painting than sculp- 
ture, because she both sculpts and colours—but 
that this is their imperfection, and a thing which 
detracts from the value of sculpture ; because, the 
farther are the means by which a thing is imitated 
from the thing itself, so much more the imitation 
is marvellous. . . . Do not we admire a musician 
who by singing represents the complaints of a 
lover much more than if he did it by himself 
weeping and crying? Still more we admire him, 
if, being silent, by means only of his instrument 
he describes the same. For this reason, then, 
what merit is. there to imitate the sculpture of 
nature by sculpture itself? Certainly none at all, 
or very little; but most artful imitation is that 
which represents relief by its contrary—which is 
a plane. Painting, therefore, is more admirable 
in this respect than sculpture.” 

This is surely a new and curious canon of art. 
Mr. Gibson would have something to say to it in 
reply. Galileo goes on to say:— 

“The argument of the eternity of sculpture is 
of no value, because sculpture does not render 
marble eternal, but marble renders sculpture 
eternal ; and this privilege is no more peculiar to 
it than to a rough stone. Finally, sculptors 
always copy, and painters do not copy ; and those 
imitate things as they are, and these as they 

appear; but, inasmuch as things are only in one 
mode, and appear in infinite modes, the difficulties 
of attaining to excellence in art are greatly increased 
by so copying them ; — wherefore, excellence in 
painting is more admirable than in sculpture.” 

The letter conciudes by advising his friend Cigoli 
(who seems to have consulted him on the subject) 
to keep to his own art of painting, sa ing :— 

For you have rendered yourself with your 
canvas as worthy of glory as our divine Michael 





Angelo with his marbles. So I conclude, cor- 
dially kissing your hands, and begging you to 
continue to me your love, and the further obser- 
vation of the spots” (on the sun). 

“ GALILEO GALILEI.” 


This curious letter is printed from a copy of the 
time preserved in Florence, the property of Count 
Piero Dainelii da Bagnano gid Masetti. 

Four other letters from Galileo are added—three 
to the secretaries of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
II., and one to that prince himself. They are of 
no special interest. Besides them, the book con- 
tains hitherto inedited letters addressed to 
Galileo from Cosmo de’ Medici, Julian de’ Medici, 
Pietro Malaspina, and Galileo’s son and daugh- 
ter, Vincenzio and the nun Maria Celeste—all 
taken from the Carteggio Familiare in the 
MSS. Palatini. The letter from Julian de’ 
Medici tells Galileo he had given his book, 
the Sidereus Nuncius, to Kepler (whom he calls 
“Signor Gleppero”), and that the latter was 
delighted with it, but wanted one of Galileo’s 
glasses to make the same observations. Julian 
begs Galileo to send it to Venice by Signor Asdru- 
bale da Montanto, whose tower, the visitor to 
Bellasguardo will remember, is within a hundred 
yards of the Michelazzi villa where Galileo then 
resided. 

An appendix to the pamphlet contains a notice 
of a sufficiently remarkable incident in the life of 
Galileo hitherto unknown. The authority is an 
autograph of Diego Franchi de Genova, preserved 
in the Monastery of Vallombrosa, numbered 120, 
in the archives of the library. Franchi says :— 

“The name must not be omitted of the great 
mathematician Galileo Galilei. He was a Val- 
lombrosan novice, and made the first exercise of 
his admirable genius in the school of Vallombrosa. 
His father, under pretext of taking him to Flor- 
ence for the cure of ophthalmia, removed him from 
his religious ties. When grown up he was inti- 
mately connected with Don Orazio Marandi, the 
Abbot-General, and participated in some of his 
misfortunes, arising from the curious contempla- 
tion of the stars.” Morandi died in prison in 
Rome, Oct. 6, 1630, after having been tortured 
by order of Urban VIII., the cause of his persecu- 
tion having always remained hitherto a matter of 
doubt. The learned editor, Professor Selmi, very 
justly remarks :—‘It is interesting to consider 
that, if the tortures inflicted on Galileo by the 
Inquisition are called in question, we now know 
that a man who was his acquaintance and admirer 
underwent others so cruel as to cause his death,” 
and (as Franchi plainly intimates) for the same 
offence, of “too curious contemplation of the stars.” 

F. P. C. 








SCIENCE. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES ON 
“THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF THE MAMMALIA” AT THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


N the tenth lecture, delivered on the 22nd of 
February, Professor Huxley commenced an 
account of the salient points of the anatomy of 
the chimpanzee, as the one among the anthropoid 
apes the structure of which he possessed the best 
materials for illustrating. After a sketch of its 
natural history, the principal external and internal 
characters of this animal were reviewed in the 
same order as had been adopted with those of the 


human species. 

The anomie (Troglodytes niger) is an in- 
habitant of the West Coast of Africa, ranging 
from Sierra Leone to Congo. It appears to live 
in small families or troops, and to be essentially 
arboreal in its habits. When it descends to the 
ground it occasionally assumes the erect posture, 
but its ordinary position in walking is semi-erect, 
the body inclined, the soles of the feet flat, and the 
front limbs supported on the knuckles. It builds 
a kind of nest with branches and leaves, lives 
entirely on vegetable food, and is, on the whole, 
of a timid and gentle disposition, especially when 
young. The intelligence of those specimens (always 
young) which have lived in confinement in this 
country has often been remarked upon. 

When full-grown, the chimpanzee probably never 
exceeds four feet four inches in height. The 
proportions of its body differ widely from those 
of man. The lower limbs are relatively much 
shorter, and the arms much longer. The fore- 
arm and tibia, as compared with the humerus and 
femur, are larger than in man. Similar differences 
of proportion, it will be remembered, were met 
with, though in an infinitely less d , between 


the lower and the higher races of men. The 
hand and foot are nearly of the same length. The 
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palm and the sole are remarkably narrow. The 
tarsus, metatarsus, and digits are of nearly equal 
length, the middle segment being rather the 
shortest. The heel is much shorter than in man. 
The distal segment of the tarsus has a considerable 
mobility on the proximal part. The external ears 
are very large, but preserve all the essential cha- 
racters of the same parts in man. The flatness of 
the nose observed in some of the lower races of 
men is here carried to an extreme degree. The 
nostrils look downwards, and the septum between 
them is narrow. The thumb is very short, reach- 
ing only to the base of the first phalanx of the 
index finger. The great toe is widely divaricated 
from the others, presenting that thumb-like ap- 
pearance which gave rise to the name Quadru- 
mana, or “four-handed,” which has been ap- 
plied to the whole group of monkeys. The 
colour of the integument is pale brown; the hair 
is black, abundant on the scalp, and more de- 
veloped on the dorsal than the ventral surface of 
the body. There are distinct eyebrows, eyelashes, 
and whiskers ; the beard and moustache arescanty, 
and of a pale colour. 

In the skeleton the vertebral column is com- 
paratively straight; for, though it possesses all the 
curves observed in the human body, they are far 
less marked. The cervical vertebre are 7 in 
number. The dorsal and lumbar, taken together, 
are 17; but, as there is a thirteenth pair of ribs, they 
are reckoned as 13 dorsal and 4 lumbar, instead of 
12 dorsal and 5 lumbar, as in man. The last 
lumbar vertebra, as a general rule, unites with the 
sacrum and iliac bones in the adult animal. This 
character was met with as an anomaly in the 
human subject, apparently more frequent in the 
Australian and African races than in Europeans. 
The sacral and coccygeal vertebrae, together, are 
from 10 to 12 in number, of which the upper 
5 usually unite to form a sacrum more elongated 
and narrow than in man. The coccygeal vertebrae 
continue the line of the curve of the sacrum. The 
sternum is flat and broad like that of man; the 
general form of the chest is longer and deeper. 

The skull presents in its external form some 
obvious and striking differences from that of man, 
especially in the small size of the cranium com- 
pared with that of the face, the prominence of the 
supra-orbital ridges, and the great projection of 
the jaws. The cranial capacity of the largest 
chimpanzee measured is 27} cubic inches, that of 
the smallest man being 55. The cerebral length to 
the basi-cranial axis is as 180 to 100. The occipital 
foramen is situated further back than in any 
human skull, the length in front to that behind 
the condyle being as 258 to 100. The plane 
of the occipital foramen slants upwards pos- 
teriorly. The frontal sinuses are largely de- 
veloped. The crista galli is small, or absent. The 
orbits are very large, their roofs projecting up 
into the skull, so as to diminish considerably the 
size of the cranial cavity in this region. The 
mastoid process is of very different form from that 
of man. There is no trace of a styloid process. 
The jugal arch is much developed in proportion to 
the cranium. The sutures of the cranium dis- 
appear at a comparatively early age. The jaws 
are larger in proportion to the cranial cavity, and 
project more forward than in man, so that the 
chimpanzee is both macrognathous and progna- 
thous. The cranio-facial angle is about 120°. 
The suture between the premaxillary and maxillary 
is obliterated at about the commencement of the 
second dentition, instead of before birth, as in man. 
The chin is entirely wanting to the lower jaw. 

In the eleventh lecture, on February 25th, the 
consideration of the anatomy of the chimpanzee, 
as compared with that of man, was resumed. The 
scapula was shown to be of an elongated and 
narrow form; the clavicle, generally resembling 
that of a man in its form and curves, is articulated 
very obliquely, giving rise to the characteristic 
high shoulders and apparent shortness of the neck 
of the creature. The long bones of both extremities 
closely resemble the same in man, subject to the 
alterations of proportion already noticed. The 
bones of the carpus have the same number and 
relations to each other as in man ; the fingers are 
of much greater length as compared with the 
breadth of the hand, and the phalangeal bones 
aremorecurved. The modifications of the hand of the 
chimpanzee show that it is an organ less adapted for 
administering to the will, exercising the sense of 
touch, and the multitudinous purposes to which it is 
put in man, and have clear seluesen to its principal 
purpose as a climbing organ. 

The pelvis differs greatly from that of man, 
being much longer and narrower in form. In the 
foot, the different bones of the tarsus have, funda- 
mentally, precisely the same number, form, and 
relations, but the differences in detail are numerous. 
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The scaphoid and cuboid bones rotate freely on the | viations from the foot of man are—(1) the more 


‘astragalus and calcaneum, giving great flexibility 


to the foot, and power of turning the sole inwards, 
of great use in climbing. But the greatest modifi- 
cation of the foot, and one which makes it pre- 
eminently adapted for its scansorial function, is 
the position and mode of articulation of the great 
toe. This affords one of the most interesting 
examples in nature of a very slight modification in 
the structure of parts essentially the same pro- 
ducing a vast change in their function. The 
modification is in the articular surface of the ento- 
cuneiform bone, which, instead of being flat as in 
man, is prominent and rounded. The result is 
that the toe is freely movable and opposable, and 
the peroneus longus muscle, having precisely the 
same origin and insertion as in man, has its func- 
tion reversed, and, instead of being a steadier 
of the leg from a fixed point below, becomes a 
powerful adductor and opposer of the great toe. 

Leaving the skeleton, Professor Huxley passed 
to the consideration of the muscular system, con- 
fining his observations to the upper and lower 
limbs, of the muscles of which he had lately, in 
conjunction with Mr. Flower, made a new and 
careful dissection. This subject occupied the re- 
mainder of the eleventh, and the greater part of 
the twelfth lecture (February 27th), and was 
treated of under the following heads :—1. Those 
muscles which the chimpanzee is said to possess 
and which are not found in man; 2. Those 
muscles which are developed in man, but either 
are, or are commonly said to be, wanting in the 
chimpanzee; 3. Those muscles which differ from 
the corresponding muscles of man in their origin ; 
4. Those muscles which differ from the corre- 
sponding muscles of man in their insertion; 
5. Certain muscles which are single, or nearly so, 
in man, but which are more or less divided into 
two in the chimpanzee. The general result of 
this examination of the myology of the limbs of 
the chimpanzee as compared with those of man 
was to show very great resemblance between the 
two, but also certain differences, which differences 
are, however, in almost every case either exaggera- 
tions of arrangements existing normally in man, 
or they are arrangements which are met with in 
him occasionally as varieties. 

Tyson, in his account of the anatomy of the 
chimpanzee, struck by the great external resem- 
blance of the hinder limb, with its opposable 
thumb, to a hand, remarked that the animal might 
be called “quadrumanous.” The term was after- 
wards made use of in a technical sense, and 
applied to the whole order of monkeys and lemurs 
by Blumenbach, Cuvier, and other zoologists; and 
it has frequently been said that a great distinction 
between man and apes is, that the former possesses 
two hands and two feet, and the latter have four 
hands. But, now the anatomical structure of 
these parts has been more thoroughly investigated, 
the questions may be asked whether the terminal 
division of the fore-limb of the chimpanzee is 
properly called a hand; and, secondly, whether 
the terminal division of its hind limb should be 
called a foot ora hand. In the consideration of 
these questions it will be necessary first to settle 
the basis of the argument. If the grasping 
power conferred by an opposable digit be taken 
into account, the hind limb of a bird and an 
oppossum must be considered to terminate in a 
hand as much as that of a monkey. Morpho- 
logical analogies can, however, not be decided by 
physiological function, but only by an exact com- 
parison of the essential anatomical characters. It 
has been shown that the terminal division of the 
fore-limb of the chimpanzee resembles the hand of 
man in all its essential muscular arrangements; it 
possesses—(1) long flexors and extensors, (2) a 
distiuct extensor indicis, (3) an opponens pollicis, 
(4) divaricators fundamentally disposed as in man. 
It differs (1) in the union of the flexor pollicis and 
indicis, (2) the absence of an extensor primi inter- 
nodii pollicis, (3) the division of the extensor ossis 
metacarpi pollicis, (4) the division of the interossei. 
But, taken altogether, the differences are very trifling 
as compared with the great resemblance admitted on 
all sides—and therefore the term “ hand” may pro- 
perly be applied to this part in the chimpanzee. 

If we examine in the same way the myology of 


_in some res 


the terminal division of the hind limb, we find it | 


agreeing with the foot of man in (1) the presence of 
a short flexor and extensor; (2) the inter- 


mingling of the flexor tendons ; (3) the presence of | 


@ peroneus longus; (4) the absence of a special 
extensor of the fifth digit; (5) the absence of an 
opponens hallucis, and presence of an opponens 
minimi digiti; (6) the single tendon of the 
interossei inserted into the first phalanx; (7) the 
presence of a transversus pedis; (8) the occa- 
sional presence of a flexor accessorius. The de- 





extensive division of the tibialis anticus ; (2) the 
absence of the peroneus tertius ; (3) the presence 
of a special abductor ossis metacarpi quinti ; (4) the 
frequent absence of the flexor accessorius ; (5) the 
origin of part of the short flexor from the deep 
flexor tendons; (6) the looseness of union of the 
fiexor hallucis and flexor longus digitorum tendons, 
and the slight difference of their distribution ; (7) 
the different insertions of one of the dorsal inter- 
ossei. The greater part of these differences, as 
has been already shown, either are differences of 
degree, or occur as occasional anomalies in the 
human foot, and they have no manner of weight 
when compared with the great resemblances ; 
moreover, they are not relatively greater than those 
found to exist between the hand of man and the 
hand of the chimpanzee. The same process of 
reasoning, therefore, which induces us to call the 
terminal division of the fore-limb of the chim- 
panzee a “ hand,” must also compel us to call the 
corresponding part of the hind limb a “ foot.” If 
we revert to the osteological structure, we shall 
find that the argument acquires even greater 
weight ; and we must conclude that there is not 
any ground for applying the term “ four-handed” 
to the apes, if it is intended to imply by that term 
that there is any essential structural difference 
between their foot and that of man. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ovr mathematical readers will be interested to 
learn that on February Ist M. Chasles communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences the complete 
solutions of a series of highly important, interest- 
ing and difficult questions concerning the number 
of conic sections which satisfy the maximum num- 
ber (five) of conditions which can be imposed 
upon curves of their order. The four principal 
formule, being very concise, are well worth re- 
cording. If s,, denote the sum of all the products 
whose factors indicate the orders of any m curves, 
chosen from those which the conic is required to 
touch, then the number of conics which (1) touch 
any five (general) curves is 

8, (#5 +8, +8,—38,4+3s,) ; 
(2) pass through a point and touch four curves is 
8, (84 +8, +8,—38, +3); 
(3) passthrough two points and touch three curves is 
&s (#3 +8, +8, —3) ; 
(4) pass through three points and touch two curves is 
&, (#,+8,+1); 
(5) pass through four points and touch one curve is 
#, (#,+1). 
The last result, added for the sake of completeness, 
has been long known. From the preceding four, 
by supposing one or more of the curves to be of 
the first order (right lines), the solutions of several 
other allied questions may readily be deduced. 
The Comptes-Rendus of Feb. 15th contains a 
second communication from M. Chasles of even 
greater importance than the first ; for he therein 
expounds the purely geometrical principles upon 
which not only the preceding but other and more 
general results are based. This is, of course, not 
the place to enter upon any discussion of these 
principles. Suffice it to say that they illustrate, 
ina remarkable manner, the vast power of the 
modern geometrical methods, as distinguished 
from the algebraical ones, which at present are, per- 
haps, too exclusively cultivated in England. The 
fact that Chasles’s results differ considerably from 
those, published a few years ago in Crelles Journal 
(vol. lvi.), ofthe veryable German analyst Bischoff, 
will, we trust, induce English analysts to undertake 
new investigations of the subject. As an example of 
one of the many discrepancies in question we may 
mention that Bischoff maintains that there are no 
less than 7776 conics which touch each of five 
given conics; whereas, according to Chasles’s for- 
mula (1), there are only 3264! The authority 
of Bischoff, supported, as it appeared to be, 
ts by that of the great German 
geometer Sterner—whose death we have had lately 
to deplore—was sufficient to cause the postpone- 
ment for five years of the publication of the results 
which form the subject of the present notice. 
M. Chasles now informs us, in fact, that many of 
the foregoing formule were obtained, though by 
untrustworthy methods, in 1859 by M. de 


| Jonquiéres, well-known as one of Chasles’s ablest 





disciples. We ma 
younger readers of the important memoir under 
notice, that its perusal will be much facilitated 
by a previous study of the excellent Theoria 
delle Curve Piane of Professor Cremona (Bologna, 
1862)—a work which well deserves reproduction 
in our own language. 

Mr. H. C. Sorsy, whose arrangements for 
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add, for the information of | : 
| graphical miles long by 6 in width; its surface 





viewing microscopically the internal structure 
of steel excited considerable interest at the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Newcastle last 
autumn, has hit upon a very ingenious method of 
rendering the structure visible by a novel species 
of nature-printing, by means of which a section of 
the pieces of steel becomes its own block to print 
on paper its own peculiar characteristics. When 
iron is converted into steel by cementation, three 
distinct crystallized compounds are formed, two 
of which are readily dissolved by diluted nitric 
acid, whereas one is scarcely affected by it at all. 
If, therefore, a piece of steel be ground flat and 
polished, and then placed in the acid, after a suit- 
able amount of action this constituent retains its 
original surface and polish, while the other two 
are so much dissolved that it stands up in sufficient 
relief to admit of the block being used for surface 
printing, instead of a woodcut, to exhibit the 
structure of different kinds of steel. Such is Mr. 
Sorby’s ingenious process. Printed illustrations 
thus obtained were exhibited by Mr. Sorby at the 
conversazione lately given by the Sheflield Literary 
and Philosophical Society. These consisted of 
“a square bar of iron once converted, transverse 
section, showing iron remaining in the centre ;” 
a “ flat bar of iron slightly converted, the crystals 
being small;” a “square bar of iron twice con- 
verted, transverse section, showing the centre 
incompletely converted ;” a “ flat bar of iron highly 
converted, the crystals being rather large;” a 
“round bar of ‘ homogeneous metal’ converted, 
transverse section ;” and a “ flat bar of hammered 
cast steel reconverted, the crystals very large.” 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


LAKE-BASINS — GLACTER - EROSION 
HYPOTHESIS. 


Jt girs by figures summarily disposed of 
gaping fissures, and carved out longitudinal 
and transverse valleys by the process of atmospheric 
erosion, Professor Jukes, by way of a corollary, 
plunges into lake-basins. He pronounces in favour 
of the glacier-erosion hypothesis as the only 
means of escaping out of a great difficulty. 

“ After the last upheavement of the Alps, great 
fissures or basins of lakes were left there, with 
rivers running into them.” Again: “ Precisely 
the same conditions occurred in the great valleys 
of the Himalayahs. These mountains were thrown 
up above the level of the sea, and vast perpen- 
dicular fissures were left there’ (meaning fissures 
perpendicular to the strike), “forming what were 
at the time the basins of lakes.”” These were the 
expressions used by me which roused Professor 
Jukes to assert that he could prove the rs 
impossibility of the hypothesis they involved. I 
will now adduce a case which may test that power. 
It is that of a deep, precipitous, intramontane 
chasm, forming the basin of a profound lake—viz., 
the “ Dgap Sea.” 

The valley of the Jordan, regarded as a whole, 
is one of the most remarkable narrow rectilinear 
indentations of which physical geography has taken 
cognisance as occurring on the surface of the earth: 
a deep trench extending from the mouth of the 
Orontes at Antioch to the Gulf of Aqakabah, and 
bounded on either side by considerable elevations, 
but interrupted at two points—first, by Lebanon 
and Hermon, dividing the watershed of the 
Orontes from that of the Jordan; second, the 
high ground bounding the basin of the Dead Sea 
to the south. The trough is thus divided into 
three segments, from N. to 8. :—Ist., in the valley 
of the Orontes ; 2ad., the Ghér, or valley — 
of the Jordan; 3rd., the valley of Arabah. The 
second of these segments is that to which attention 
is now called. The Jordan arises out of springs 
near Hushbeyah, on the western flank of Mount 
Hermon, at an elevation of about 1700 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean. After receiving 
some affluents, it runs due south into the Lake of 
Merom (el Hileh), a triangular basin about 4} 
miles long by 34 wide, and elevated about 
50 feet above the level of the sea. The lake 
occupies the southern end of an intramontane 
plain 15 miles long by 5 wide, indicating the 
former boundaries of the sheet of water. From 
Lake Merom the river descends by a contracted 
channel to plunge iato the Lake of Tiberias, with 
a fall of about 600 feet in a distance of 9 miles, 
being 664 feet per mile. That lake is 13 geo- 


653 feet below that of the Mediterranean, and its 
greatest ascertained depth 165 feet, according to 
the cursory soundings made by the American 
expedition under Lieutenant Lynch. From the 
Lake of Tiberias the Jordan runs due south in a 
trough, as straight as an arrow, and about 7 miles 














wide from wall to wall, to pl into the chasm 
of the Dead Sea—a distance of about 60 miles— 
during which it falls 983 feet, or at the rate of 
about 16°4 feet mile. The immediate bed of 
the river, eroded by fluviatile action, is so exces- 
sively tortuous as, by calculation (Lynch), to 
triple the length of its course, which throughout 
is a nearly continued cataract. 

The Dead Sea is 46 English miles long by 
10} wide, of a narrow oblong form, and its area 
has been estimated to cover about 250 square 
miles, The ion of its surface below the 
Mediterranean has been variously estimated from 
1446 feet metrical, yon Wildenbruch) to 
1312 and 1316 ft. by trigonometrical and levelling 
operations, the former by Captain Symonds, the 
latter by Lieutenant Lynch. The last two esti- 
mates may practically be considered to be identi- 
cal, as the height of the lake varies at different 
seasons, and Lieutenant Lynch’s does not appear 
to have started from any bench-mark or fixed 
datum. Captain Symonds’s estimate of 1312 feet 
is adopted here. The depth of the lake has been 
variously described. Messrs. Moore and Beeke 
assign a maximum of 2400 feet ; while Lieutenant 
Lynch, with a party of sailors accustomed to 
using the lead, only got a maximum, by sound- 
ings, of 1308 feet between Ain Terdbeh and Wady 
Ziarka, about nine miles from the mouth of the 
Jordan. This, added to Captain Symonds’s result, 
would give a depression of 2620 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. That this depth = 
originally very considerabl ter can hardly 
be doubted, since the Dead Sea, with no outlet, 
has had poured into it the silt of the Jordan, and 
of the other streams which flow into it, and have 

flown, from all points of the compass during a 
long lapse of ages, but of which there are no data 
for arriving at even an approximate estimate. The 
southern end of the lake has been filled up by the 
deposition of inpoured silt. That the chasm is 
precipitous is distinctly proved by Lynch’s sec- 
tions, he having ascertained a depth of 900 feet, 
close to the margin, on the eastern side. The 
southern extremity is bounded by the Khashm 
Usdum, or salt ridge, gn the south-west, and due 
south by a confused mass of unimportant low 
Trillocks, composed of chalky indurated marl. 
From this point the trough rises along the valley 
of Arabah to a point 35 miles north of Aqabah, 
where it attains a height, in round numbers, of 
about 500 feet above the level of the western arm 
of the Red Sea, or 1812 feet above that of the 
Salt Lake. For an excellent summary of the facts 
the reader may be referred to Mr. George Grove’s 
article on the “Salt Sea” (“Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible,” vol. iii., p. 1173). The geological 
formation of the tract is nummulitic and jurassic, 
with dykes of basalt, which abound along the 
Lake of Tiberias. 

The physical features of the tract have led 
almost all good authorities to infer—1. That a 
long straight fissure or crevasse, caused by mecha- 
nical disturbance, extended from Antioch to the 
Red Sea; 2. That a strait connecting the Medi- 
terranean with the Gulf of Aqabah was scoured 
out along this fissure forming the trough of the 
Jordan; 3, That the extremities of the trough 
were elevated, cutting them off from the two seas ; 
4, That the Jordan probably flowed at one time 
into the Gulf of Aqabah ; 5. That simultaneously 
with the upheaval of the Aqabah ridge, the valley 
of the Jordan was depressed through a violent 
mechanical convulsion; 6. That, as a result of 
the last operation, the chasm constituting the 
nan deep basin of the Dead Sea was left. 

ow was this chasm formed? ‘That it was a 
volcanic crater is negatived by all the facts known 
on good authority; for details vide Dr. Anderson’s 

rt and ae Sections. Let us apply 
to the conditions the hypothesis so stoutly advo- 
cated, although not originated, by Professor Jukes, 
of glacier-erosion as the formative agent of lake- 
basins. The excavation to such a depth of a rocky 
area, 250 square miles, would involve an enormous 

inal moraine, without reference to transported 
blocks and or pt derived _ the head and 
upper course of the glacier. Nothingcorrespondin 
has been observed b any explorer at the Southers 


on Lebanon was 6172 feet above the sea. Could 
the ridges at the head of the Jordan have yielded 
& stream of ice which must have travelled 150 
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and then scoop it out? How explain the string 
of the three Sing el Haleh, Tiberias, and the 
chasm of the Ghér, with the sixty-mile trough 
between the two last? Erosion by marine or 
fluviatile action might account for the general 
excavation of the trough along the line of a fissure; 
but how can it be made to explain the sudden 
irregular precipitous chasm, so much below the 
general level, which is met with in the basin of 
the Salt Lake? ‘That chasm occurs, at the point 
of greatest depression, where, to use a figurative 
expression, the back of the trough appears to have 
been broken during the convulsion which caused 
the subsidence. But, for the present argument, it 
is sufficient to indicate that the valley of the 
Jordan presents along its course three well-marked 
lake-basins, the formation of which seems irrecon- 
cilable with the hypothesis of glacier-erosion, 

I shall now revert to the lakes of Lombardy, 
which I had in view while comparing the perpen- 
dicular or transverse valleys on the southern sides 
of the Alps and Himalayahs, 

Take the Lago Maggiore, which is about 52 
English miles long and 34 to 4 miles wide, at the 
broadest part of the central portion between Luino 
and Laveno. It is fed by the Ticino, consisting 
of two main branches given off across the strike 
of the chain. The basin forms a long, narrow, 
flexous hollow, bounded by low hills, but open 
to the south. Its greatest depth, opposite Santa 
Catterina, at one of its contractions, about 124 
miles from its southern extremity, is 2605 feet, 
giving a general gradient of about 200 feet per 
mile for the rise of the bottom to the surface 
between the two points. Taking Lynch’s estimate 
for the Dead Sea (1308 feet), the extreme depth 
of the chasm occupied by water in the Lago Mag- 
giore is double that of the former, and the depres- 
sion of its bottom below the surface of the Medi- 
terranean is 1927 feet, being only about 678 feet 
less, or the height of the lake above the sea-level. 
It is even deeper than any soundings yielded in 
the Gulf of Genoa (vide Admiralty Chart). 

The basin of the Lago di Lugano is so irregular 
in form, branched, and “ polype-like ”—to use the 
phrase of Desor—that its erosion by a progressive 
glacier is not easily conceivable, but readily so on 
the supposition of an intersection of fissures com- 
bined with aqueous erosion. 

The Lago di Como is about 40 miles long, and 
its body or northern half 3 miles wide; its sur- 
face above the sea-level 695 feet; its greatest 
depth 1926 feet. Near the middle it divides into 
two long diverging arms (like the legs of a pithed 
frog), pointing southwards and separated by the 
cara of Bellaggio. The distance across 

etween Lecco and Como, the extremities of the 
two branches, is no less than 15 or 16 miles. 
Upon the glacier-erosion hypothesis how is this 
great fork to be explained? If the glacier of the 
Adda Valley was adequate to the erosion of the 
profound Jake, how did it spare the comparatively 
insignificant barrier of the promontory and separate 
into two diverging branches? If physical features 
are to be admitted as of any weight in the argu- 
ment, it would seem as clear that the fissures 
existed before the descent of the glacier as if the 
eye of man had witnessed the fact. 

The Lago di Garda, the largest of the Italian 
lakes, is about fifty-five miles long. Its form is 
irregularly gourd-like, the northern part or neck 
being three or four miles wide, and the southern 
or expanded portion fifteen miles, the whole cover- 
ing an area of about 140 square miles: surface 
227 feet above the Adriatic. Its depth is variously 
stated, as being 951 feet (E. de Beaumont), and 
1992 feet (Murray’s Hand-Book). The latter 
would be most in accordance with the depths of 
the lakes Maggiore and Como, the Adriatic, as 
far south as Ancona, nowhere exceeding fifty-nine 
fathoms. The basin is bounded on the south by 
the enormous moraine stretching across between 
Lonato and Sommacampagna. Although now fed 
by the Sarca, and disconnected from the Adige, it 
was the great glacier of the latter valley which 
formerly contributed most to fill the basin of the 
Garda. A remarkable point in the physical geo- 
graphy of the case, and bearing on the argument, 
requires to be noticed. The valley of the Adige, 
with the exception of the pass of Calliano, is very 
open between Trent and Roveredo, and more es- 
pecially open on its west side towards the valley of 
the Sarca. Below Mori it is crossed by a formidable 
barrier, composed of a lofty ridge, thrown off from 
Monte Balbo. This ridge is traversed by the 
narrow fissure and gorges of La Chiusa, bounded 
by mural cliffs like those of the defile of the Avon at 
Clifton, but greatly more contracted. The river 
Adige continues its straight course through the 
defile, to emerge above Volgarne and then pass on 





miles to reach the sultry chasm of the Dead Sea, 





to Verona; but not a trace of an erratic block 
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derived from the head of the valley, or of any 
other glacier indication, has been detected below 
the commencement of the defile. The ancient 
glacier of the Adige appears to have refused the 
gorge, and to have been deflected at right angles 
to its previous course, to pass westwards into the 
valley of the Sarca, and thence pass into the 
chasm of the lake-basin of the Garda. The fact 
is strongly dwelt upon by Mortillet (“ Ancient 
Italian Glaciers,” p. 25), and the rationale of the 
phenomenon is magnificently illustrated by the 
chaotic accumulation of the blocks and débris of 
fhe secondary moraine, called the Slavini di Marco, 
a spot which struck Dante with awe, but does not 
yet appear to have attracted the notice of English 
glacialists, who maintain the erosion-hypothesis 
of Alpine valleys and lake-basins. 

It has been shown above that a hypothesis of 
the Dead Sea having been eroded by glacier 
action would be beset, to say the least, by very 
formidable difficulties. Excluding the facts that 
it occurs in an area of depression and on a longi- 
tudinal instead of a transverse valley, there is 
much in common between it and the basins of the 
Italian lakes—viz., extreme .depth, great length 
compared with width, and chasm-shaped trans- 
verse section. Those who have faith in the order 
of nature will be strongly disposed to infer that 
the causes which operated on the production of 
the one have had a share in that of the others. 

Each of the Italian lakes, taken apart, offers 
difficulties to the glacier-erosion hypothesis. The 
present valley of the Adige, from its head down 
to Verona, shows not a trace of a lake-basin. 
That an enormous glacier formerly descended it, is 
beyond question: and equally so that that glacier 
must have greatly widened and deepened the 
channel along which it moved. But what is the 
dynamic rationale of the new function it acquired 
near the termination of its journey, of ploughing 
down into the bowels of the earth to a depth of 
nearly 2000 feet, and in the case of Lago Maggiore 
2605 feet? Can such a result be mechanically 
sustained by mathematical calculation applied to 
the conditions of the problem? or does it accord 
with the observed effects of existing Alpine glaciers 
near their terminations ? 

I have already alluded to the difficulty in the 
case of the Lago di Como. Without pre-existing 
fissures to guide its course, by what means could 
a progressive glacier have split so as to excavate 
the diverging branches of Como and Lecco? Why 
was the promontory of Bellaggio left intact? In 
Lago Maggiore 124 miles intervene between Santa 
Catterina, where the depth is 2605 feet, and Sasto 
Calande, where the glacier, emerging from the 
lake, was delivered on the plains of Lombardy, 
yielding, as already stated, a gradient of 200 fect 
- mile, Without reference to the fact that the 

ttom of the glacier, under the hypothesis in 
question, must have here performed the mecha- 
nical duties of an auger or a ploughshare, could 
the vis a tergo, under the conditions of the pro- 
blem, have propelled the bottom stratum of ice 
up such an incline? Before admitting this, it 
would be desirable, in this case also, to see the 
practicability of the result established by mathe- 
matical calculation on mechanical principles. 

Further, one of the greatest of the ancient 
Piedmontese glaciers, fed by the snows of Mont 
Blane and Monte Rosa, descended the Val d’ Aosta, 
to stretch far into the plain, and leave the enor- 
mous moraine of Ivrea, close upon the Po. The 
course of this glacier is marked by no great lake- 
basin, like those of lakes Maggiore and Como. If 
the latter were eroded by glaciers, how is the 
absence of a lake-basin in the case of the former 
to be explained? The same argument will apply 
to the important moraine of Rivoli near Turin, 
and to the smaller moraines between the Stura and 
the Dora Riparia, the whole of which are unac- 
companied by rock-basin lakes. Superficial mo- 
raine-tarns are beside the question. 

I showed, by the citation of a passage from Sir 
John Herschel, that the expressions used by me 
did not differ materially from those employed by 
that eminent philosopher. Mortillet, who main- 
tains the questionable hypothesis that the lake- 
basins were first filled up by silt and then scoured 
out by the descent of the glaciers, expresses him- 
self thus, in reference to the Italian lakes :— 

“Le dernier soulévement des Alpes, qui a eu 
une puissance énorme, a du produire dans les fonds 
des valiées de grands inégalités de sol, de nombreux 
bassins ; en effet nous voyons ces vallées étre un 
succession plus ou moins fréquente d’étrangle- 
ments et d’élargissements,” Kc. (“‘ Anciens Glaciers 
ltal.,”’ p. 17.) 

My object on the occasion referred to was to 
endeavour to account for the remarkable difference 
between the Himalayahs and the Alps in the im- 
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portant physical feature of lake-basins, which are 
absent in the transverse valleys on the southern 
sides of the former, while they abound in the latter. 
With the exception of greater and lesser elevation, 
and magnitude of development, the two chains 
repeat each other in all their primary orographic 
conditions. It seemed clear that the difference 
must depend upon some secondary attribute, which 
might or might not be present in a mountain 
chain. The enormous frontal moraines which 
bound all the Italian lakes to the south made it 
certain that their basins had been in the track of 
— of vast magnitude, and which had existed 

uring long protracted periods. Conversely, lake- 
basins were wanting in corresponding situations 
in the Indian mountains, and glaciers, accordin 
td every aspect of the evidence, had never donales 
8) low there. What then was the relation, in the 
positive and negative sense, of glaciers to the two 
cases? The supporters of the erosion-hypothesis 
maintain that the lake-basins were mechanically 
excavated in the solid rock by the grinding action 
of the glaciers in motion, working vertically. 

The first objection to this view is that lake- 
basins are wanting immediately behind the enor- 
mous moraine of Ivrea and behind that of Rivoli. 
If the cause was equal to produce the effect in the 
other instances, why did it wholly fail in these ? 
The onus probandi rests with the advocates of 
erosion. The objections of the next class are still 
more formidable. Glaciers move and erode under 
the law of gravitation. Take the enormous Hum- 
boldt glacier of “Peabody Bay” described by 
Dr. Kane. Between Capes Forbes and Agassiz it 
presents a front of cliff 300 feet high along a stretch 
of sixty miles, forming a stream of ice which is 
propelled uninterruptedly from the interior into 
the sea. “ The general configuration of its surface 
showed how it adsxpted itself to the inequalities of 
the basin-country beneath. There was every 
modification of hill and valley, just as upon land” 
(Kane, p. 358). The stream of ice in motion in 
this case exerts a planing action upon the rocks 
below by grinding, smoothing, and polishing. But 
there is no penetrating effect along contracted 
lines of excavation, The actual results of past 
conditions of the same nature are disclosed to us 
in Norway at the present day on surfaces which 
were in the track of ancient glaciers moving sea- 
wards. The area is ground scooped and polished, 
but the major inequalities remain. 

The same conditions, under certain modifica- 
tions, apply to glaciers descending from mountain 
chains. Instead of spreading out horizontally, 
there they are pent up along contracted lines in 
Alpine valleys, accumulated in masses several 
thousand feet in thickness, and therefore exerting 
an enormous vertical pressure. The scouring, 
polishing, and eroding effect is thus propor- 
tionately augmented, but the nature of the action 
is not changed—it is still planing, not penetrat- 
ing. Take the chasm at the bottom of the incline, 


. as in the case of the Lago Maggiore, within a few 


feet of half a mile in depth. What new mechanical 
power did the ice acquire there at the end of its 
journey of excavating so profound an abyss? And, 
to repeat what I have already asked, could the 
bottom stratum of ice, under the enormous vertical 
pressure to which it was subjected, have moved 
up the incline in the given case? Observation on 
modern glaciers by the most experienced of all 
glacialists, the Swiss philosopher, has shown that 
a glacier at its terminus pushes the frontal moraine 
ahead of it, but that it exerts no peculiar exca- 
vating power at that point. So far as I am aware, 
not one of the Swiss geologists has come forward 
as a convert to the erosion-hypothesis. To a 
man, when they have spoken, they have pro- 
nounced against it. 

The view which I advocated was, that, both in 
the Alps and in the Himalayahs, the lake-basins 
existed in the transverse valleys before the descent 
of the glaciers; that, in the latter case, they fillod 
the lake-basins, thus preventing them from being 
silted up, while in the former, glaciers not having 
descended, the basins remained open, and thus 
were levelled fby accumulated débris. Assuming 
that the basin-fissures existed before the glaciers, 
the explanation would account for the contrary 
phenomena in the two mountain-chains. 

Next comes the pinch of the whole argument. 
Could the lake-basins have been left as fissures 
consequent mechanically of the last upheaval of 
the Alps and Himalayahs? Mr. Beete Jukes 
authoritatively says no: he can prove the physical 
impossibility of the conception, and he explains 
the formation of transverse valleys solely by atmo- 
spheric erosion, or what, under the illustration of 
the “‘ Blackwater ” river, where ridges and furrows 
are alike cut across, I may without offence desig- 
nate as the “ Ombro-prionic”’ hypothesis. 
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Unconvinced, I bow to the dictum, and a 
to the chasm of the Dead Sea, to that of a 
Maggiore, and to the forked chasm of the Lago di 
Como. I appeal, also, to the case, cited by Mr. 
Hopkins, of the valley of the Wye near Chepstow, 
which I have seen, and to another which prs 
not seen, but of which I have been advised by a 
very high geological authority—namely, the valley 
from the Bala lake to Tal-y-Wyn, south of Cader 
Idris. My attention was directed to the subject 
as @ question in physical geo hy, upon which 
I was thrown, * deaperlon te tatinn Palestine, 
and the Alps; and, if I have ventured to express 
an opinion upon it, I plead in apology the words 
of the old Roman—Patet omnibus veritas, nondum 
est oceupata: multum ex illa etiam futuris relictum 
est. The space available here is much too limited 

for a full discussion of the subject. 
H. FALconer, 

21, Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
22nd February, 1864. 








THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN NATURE. 


YROFESSOR HUXLEY has, for some cause, 
been induced to make a public attack on a 
paper entitled “The Negro’s Place in Nature,” which 
I recently read before the Anthropological Society 
of London. If Mr. Huxley had confined his 
remarks to a fair statement of the arguments of 
that paper, I should not have troubled you with 
this communication; but there is such a misre- 
presentation (unintentional, I hope) of my posi- 
tion, that I feel bound to give an indignant denial 
to the charges there insinuated against me—viz., 
that my views were brought forward in behalf of 
the ‘ slaveholding interest.” When such charges 
were made by the Morning Star, they were 
amusing ; but, when men of science indulge in 
such contemptible imputations, silence 1s no longer 
possible, and the “ stigma of public condemnation” 
will not fail eventually to be affixed to one who 
resorts to such fanatical expedients. Professor 
Huxley is reported to have said, “I hold in my 
hand an address to a scientific body of this 
country; and he then quoted as a specimen 
extract a portion of a letter from a lady who had 
paid some attention to this subject in America, 

I cited this extract, not as a scientific argument, 
but simply as an illustration of the interest taken, 
and knowledge possessed, by some ladies ; and, 
imperfect as some of these observations undoubt- 
edly are, I still hold that they contrast favourably 
with much of the scientific teaching on the phy- 
sical characters of the Negro in this country. It 
is an utter misrepresentation to assert this to be a 
part of the paper which I submitted to the An- 
thropological Society. When a demand arose for 
copies of my paper, the Council consented to its 
separate publication, and gave their sanction to 
my affixing a letter which I had written to Captain 
Burton; and the extract so much complained of 
merely occurs in a postcript to this printed letter, 
erroneously alluded to by Professor Huxley as a 
“ preface.” It can only be wilful misrepresenta- 
tion which attempts to exhibit this extract or any 
portion of the letter as a part of the paper; and, 
as it was not intended as a scientific argument, I 
shall take no further notice of Mr. Huxley’s mis- 
placed strictures. Nor is Professor Huxley more 
happy in his criticisms on the assertions contained 
in the paper. Vrolik’s meaning is clearly given 
in the words I quoted, although I might have 
added, for persons dull of comprehension, that 
the pelvis of the male Negro did not bear abso- 
lutely “‘a great resemblance to the lower mam- 
matlia,” but simply a greater general resemblance 
in comparison with that of the European. 

Professor Huxley asserts that the observation 
“that the grey substance of the brain of the Negro 


is of darker colour than that of the European, that | 


the whole brain has a smoky tint, and that the pia 
mater contains brown spots, which are never found 
in the brain of the European,” is contradicted by 
the note which I inserted in support of this opi- 
nion ; but one extract from the note is, “ The pia 
mater of the Negro presented in certain spots a 
brown tint; nothing of the kind existed in the 
white subject. The white substance of the Negro 
brain had a smoky tint, but it was especially in 
the grey substance that the brown tint was marked. 
The two brains were placed in two separate vases 
containing the same quantity of alcohol. After 
three days they were sufficiently firm to be ex- 
amined. The difference of coloration was then as 
decided as on the first day.” This is the opinion 
of Dr. Paul Broca; and Professor Gubler’s obser- 
vations only indicate that there is a trace of 
coloration sometimes to be detected in the brain 
of some Euro of dark complexions, and in 
no way jasalidenes the assertion that the brain of 
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the Negro is darker, and that the pia mater con- 
tains brown spots, which are never found to the 
same extent in the Euro 

I certainly differ very materially from Professor 
Huxley respecting the justifiability of the Northern 
expenditure of blood and treasure for such a cause 
as the abolition of Negro slavery, but shall not 
resort to the unscientific practice, to which he has 
now given his sanction, of railing at those from 
whom we differ. 

I can readily understand the vexation which 
Professor Huxley must feel at the little support 
his own speculations have met with at the hands 
of the anthropologists of Europe; and I am glad 
to know that he now feels deeply for the “ unsus- 
— public” on whom he called for so 
arge an amount of imagination and conjecture to 
supply the place of true science. 

No one surely can hold me in any way respon- 
sible for the opinions of Dr. Van Evrie or any 
other writer whom I have quoted, and I protest 
against the assertion that I quoted from Dr. 
Evrie “apparently with satisfaction,” for I said 
nothing which warrants any one in making such a 
statement. It is equally false to assert that I 
quoted Dr.,Van Evrie’s opinions as the “ verdict 
of science.” 

Mr. Huxley may feel it his duty to affix the 
“stigma of public condemnation” to my paper, 
as others have done to his own labours; such 
sentiments, I cannot but think, come with a very 
bad grace from the author of such a book as 
“ Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature.” 

It is my good fortune to know that my paper 
has been received with the highest approval by 
many of the chief anthropologists of Europe. It 
is also satisfactory for me to feel that my scientific 
brethren in this country have, for the most part, 
returned me their thanks for my efforts to eluci- 
date the truth on the difficult question of the 
gm mental, and moral characters of the 

egro race. 

As evidence that I am not vusupported on this 
question by those who have paid the most atten- 
tion to jt, i have obtained permission to quote the 
following extract from a letter received from Dr, 
Barnard Davis, one of the learned authors of 
“Crania Britannica,” and who, from the con- 
tinuous attention he has paid to the subject, is 
far more capable of judging of the value of my 
ard than a mere theoretical anatomist. Dr. B. 

avis writes :— 

“T received your capital ‘ Negro’s Place in 
Nature’ yesterday, and hasten to return you 
my warmest thanks for the moral courage and 
ability you have exhibited in endeavouring to 
raise the standard of truth, which has been so 
long and so sadly trampled in the mire by the 
pretended and mistaken friends of humanity. 

“Tt is a bold, manly, temperate, and clever 
effort to stem the torrent of bastard ermeernoe | 
which is now producing a vast and immeasurable 
amount of evil to mankind, especially to the Negro 
—enough to make every human heart weep. 

“T have all along felt most keenly the inhuman 
cruelty aimed at the hitherto happy and most 
useful Negro slaves in the Southern States by the 
abolitionists and pseudo-philanthropists. The 
ignorance of these people would carry the Negrocs 
back into a state of barbarism and misery, which 
is likely to result in the most fiendish acts.” 

When I receive numbers of such letters from 
my scientific brethren, I can well afford to treat 
ungenerous attacks on my scientific honesty with 
all the contempt they merit. James Hunt. 


Ore House, near Hastings, Feb. 27, 1864. 





THE DENTITION OF THE NEGRO. 
TIE last number of Tur READER contains 
a report of Professor Huxley’s eighth and 
ninth lectures on “The Structure and Classifica- 
tion of the Mammalia,” in which my own opinions 
and those of my friends are misrepresented in a 
manner which, on one material point at least, calls 
for explanation on my part. v 
Those scientific men whose opinions are cor- 
roborated by facts have no need to employ the 
epithets of political or personal controversy ; and 
the knowledge that each is trying to labour onward 
in his own proper sphere for the general benefit of 
all should have elicited a more kindly feeling than 


that which crops out at every paragraph of Pro- 


fessor Huxley’s lecture. 
The following statement is made on the 19th 


page of Dr. Hunt’s paper :—* The inferior molars 
sometimes present in the Negro race five tubercles, 
and this anomaly is sporadically found in other 
races. It has been noticed in the European and 
the Esquimaux, but is affirmed by my friend Mr. 
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Carter Blake to be more frequent in the Negro and 
Australian than in any other race.” Professor 
Huxley then proceeds to state :—“ When speak- 
ing of the dentition of man, I demonstrated to 
you the elementary fact, of which, up to this time, 
I did not imagine the merest tyro could be igno- 
rant, that the lower molars of man are always 
typically five tubercled ; the hindermost alone, from 
its =~ development, occasionally breaking 
the rule. 4 normal human lower jaw, with the 
first and second molar devoid of five tubercles, 
would be a rare and interesting anomaly.” The 
scientific world may judge between the allegations 
of Huxley, and the evidence of such observers as 
have not thought it beneath them to examine 
carefully a large series of human skulls. Pro- 
fessor Huxley neglects to state that the first 
clause of Dr. Hunt’s opinion is expressed in 
almost the same words as were used by Dr. 
Pruner-Bey in his valuable memoir on the subject. 
That author said: —‘“ Les molaires inférieures 
présentent quelquefois cing tubercules, anomalie 


qui se rencontre sporadiquement dans presque | 


toutes les races humaines ” (Pruner-Bey, “ Sur les 
Négres,” Mém. Paris Soc. Anthropologie p. 303). 
With respect to the second clause, I shall cite the 
following authorities to prove facts of which Pro- 
fessor Huxley seems not clearly to comprehend 
the import. I may remark that his use of the 
words “typically” and “normal” is liable to convey 
an equivocal meaning to the minds of his readers, 
according to the definition of a type which they 
may accept—whether, e.g., the typical form is that 


gnc one from which the various varieties | 
o 


man have diverged, and in which the most 
* generalized ” human structure is retained ; or it 
is that form which exhibits the special human 
characters in their fullest perfection, and in which 
the characters differentiating man and ape are 
most clearly defined. Recognising that Professor 
Huxley has left this part of his argument 
ambiguous, and that he has carried out to the 
letter the advice of his illustrious predecessor to 


“‘ Neatly cook whate’er you print, 
For future contradiction, 


I shall proceed in the first place to cite the 
testimony of Professer Owen on this point. That 
author says :— [In the human species] the crown 
of the inferior true molars are quinque-cuspid, the 
fifth cusp being posterior and connected with the 
second outer cusp ; it is occasionally obsolete in 
the second molar. The four normal cusps are 
defined by a crucial impression, the posterior 
branch of which bifurcates to include the fifth 
cusp ; this bifurcation being most marked in the 
last molar where the fifth cusp is most developed ” 
(Owen, “ Odontography,” 4to., London, 1840-45, 
p- 454). A later version of the above is given in the 
most painstaking work which has appeared on the 
subject as yet in England, we are therein told: —“In 
the lower jaw, the human molar is quinque-cuspid, 
the fifth tubercle being developed posteriorly, and 
connected with the postero-external cusp. The 
Jifth cusp is, however, frequently absent in the 
second tooth of the series, and is most developed 
in the dentes sapientiea. A crucial depression 
separates and defines the four peldelpet cusps, 
and by a bifurcation of its posterior branch includes 
the fifth. This bifurcation is most apparent in 
the third molar” (Webb, “Teeth in Man and the 
Anthropoid Apes,” 8vo., London, 1860, p. 33). 
“In the gorilla and chimpanzee} the fifth cusp is 
resent in the seconc tooth; it is usually absent 
wm the second molar of man” (ib. p. 34). 
“(In the Caffre.] In one cranium we observed an 
indication of the fifth or posterior tubercle in the 
second molar of the lower jaw. This, which is not 
the typical configuration in man, is nevertheless 
occasionally to be met with, and it does not appear 
to be limited to any particular race. We have 
seen if well marked in modern European skulls, 
in Negroes, in a cranium of a Gesatinies, in a 
Chinese, and also in an ancient Egyptian and in a 
Romano-Briton. It is sometimes to be found in 
the penultimate lower molar of one side only” 
(Webb, Joc. cit., p.41). “[In the Bosjesman. | In 
the lower jaw, the third molars were, as usual, 
smaller than the penultimate ; and in the latter 
there was no indication of the fifth or posterior 
tubercle, in this respect agreeing with the typical 
conformation” (Webb, loc. cit., p. 40). It will 
now be seen what those “elementary facts ” are, of 
which the “ merest tyro” should not be ignorant, 
and with which it oars that Professor Huxley 
is unacquainted. The lower molars of man are 
live-tubercled in such savage races as the Negro 
and Australian, which certainly exhibit this 
generalized t of the genus Homo in a 
marked degree ; but in the higher races there is a 
ez especially in the second molar to exhibit 
arrangement which, by suppression 
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of the fifth and posterior cusp, divides the tooth 
virtually into a quadricuspid molar. 

Seven examples of, so far as regards the quadri- 
cuspid second molar, the “rare and interesting 
anomaly ” which Professor Huxley desiderates, 
lie on the table before me as I write. In one 
“ancient British” mandible there is not the 
slightest trace of a fifth or posterior tubercle in 
either the first or second molar of the lower jaw. 

In a large number of English lower jaws which 
I have also examined, although the first molar is, 
in the vast majority of cases, quinquecuspid, the 
quadricuspid form of the second molar predomi- 
nates in five-sixths of the skulls. 

How many similar instances exist in public 
collections, Professor Huxley may inquire ; seven 
crucial instances, coupled with the testimony of 
the above observers, are sufficient to demonstrate 
the insufficiency of the rash induction which 
Professor Huxley, undaunted by the difficulties 
which appal the ‘‘ merest tyro,” has ventured to 


make. 
Further criticism of this unparalleled lecture 


| shall be offered by me on another occasion. 








C. CARTER BLAKE. 


4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 
March 1, 1864. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PaRIs. 


Academy of Sciences, Feb. 15.—Tne following 
papers were read :—Chasles—“ Onthe Construction 
of Conic-Sections which Satisfy the Maximum 
Number (5) of Conditions which can be Imposed 
upon Curves of their Order.” Elie de Beau- 
mont-——“ Table of the data which fix the 362 
principal points of his Réseau Pentagonal.’” 
Schwepp—‘ On the Viands of La Plata’ (conti- 
nued). Phillips—‘‘On the resolution of certain 
Mechanical Problems.” Bechamp—‘ On the In- 
fluence which Pure or Salt Water exercises when 
cold on the Sugar Cane.” Lussana—‘‘ On the 
Influence of the Pneumogastric Nerves upon the 
effects of certain substances introduced into the 
Stomach.’”’ Maumené—“ On the pretended De- 
struction of Wine by Oxygen.” Maumené— 
“On the Action of Oxygen on Wine.” Colin— 
“ Analysis of his Work entitled ‘Clinical Studies 
of Military Surgery.’” Halden v. Badon—“ On 
a Remedy successfully employed in Fevers.” 
Cailletet—“ On the Permeability of Iron by Gas 
at a High Temperature.” H. Ste. Claire Deville— 
‘€ Remarks on M. Cailletet’s experiments.”’ Ch. Ste. 
Claire Deville—‘ Remarks on the two preceding 
Communications.” Fauconpret—‘ On Vegetable 
Respiration.” Silbermann—“‘ On the Circum- 
stances which precede, accompany, and follow the 
formation of Stormy Clouds.” M. Passy pre- 
sented three new volumes of the ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory of the State of New York,”’ forwarded by M. 
Vattemare. The Secretary brought to the notice 
of the Academy the thirty-second volume of the 
“Memoirs of the Academy.’ The President 
presented, in the name of M. Tigri, a paper 
“On a new case of Bacteria found in the Blood of 
a Man who had died of Typhoid Fever.” M. 
Paul Lhenard was elected a member of the Sec- 
tion of Rural Economy, in the place of the late 
M. de Gasparin. 

Feb, 22.—The following papers were read :— 
De Tessan—* Report upon a Paper by Trémaux 
on Central and Eastern Africa.” Blanchard— 
“On a Work by M. Trinchese on the Nervous 
System of the Gasteropodous Mollusca.” Fresca 
and Laboulaye—‘“ On the Theory of the Mecha- 
nical Equivalent of Heat.” Giraud-Teulon —“ New 
Study on the Position of the Optical centre of the 
Eye.” Phillips—“ On the Regulation of Chro- 
nometers and Watches in vertical or inclined po- 
sitions.” Moride—‘On a new Method of re- 
viving Ancient Writings.’ Maumené—“ On 
Alcalimetric Experiments.”” Amyot—“ On a new 
Thermo-electric Pile.” Nourrigat— On the Em- 

loyment of the Leaves of the Morus japonica in 
eeding Silkworms.” Renou—“ On the Limits of 
Perpetual Snow.” Roche—‘“On Taylor’s For- 
mula.” Naquet—‘On the Atomical Properties 
of Oxygen, Sulphur, Selenium, and Tellurium.” 
Tavignot—* On the Treatment of Sympathetic 
Iritis.’” De Thoron—‘On a Marine Animal, 
Manta, found in the Peruvian Seas.” Riondel 
—‘*On Various Cases of Longevity in Vera 
Cruz.” Rieder—-“On a paper by M. Bardoux, 
on substances capable of being converted into 
Paper.” Bouloy—‘“ Letter concerning an Unsub- 
mersible Boat of his invention.” M. Valz—*‘ On 
the common Origin attributed to the two new 
Comets.” Elie de Beaumont—“ Table of the 


numerical results which determine the 362 prin- | 
cipal points of his Réseau Peptagonal.” M. 
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Chasles presented from M. Groneau, professor of 
Dantzic, several mathematical works in German. 
M. Laussedat rectified several statements in the 
Monthly Notices of the London Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, on the observations of the total 
eclipses in the years 1860 and 1861. 


BERLIN. 


Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Dec. 3.— 
General Meeting of the Academy.—HeErRR LEp- 
sius read a paper “On the Sounds of Human 
Speech and their Differences.” 

Dec. 7.—Physico- Mathematical Section.—Herr 
Brunn communicated an elaborate and valuable 
paper on the species of Isoétes found in the Island 
of Sardinia. He also presented a communication 
from Prof. A. de Bary of Freiberg, on a fungus, 
Cacoma pinitorquum, injurious to the pine, recently 
observed in Hanover and in the Margraviate.— 
Dec. 10. Herr Horneyer read the second part of his 
treatise on ‘‘ The Custom of observing special Re- 
ligious and Secular Commemorations of the Dead 
on the Thirtieth Day after Decease.” The first part 
of the work was laid before the Academy in 
July 1862, and traced the history of these com- 
memorations during the Middle Ages. In this 
present communication a history is given of the 
ecclesiastical and secular rite since the Middle 
Ages.—Dec. 17. Herr Pertz read a paper “On 
the Youth of Lieut. v. Neithardt.”—An unpub- 
lished letter of Joseph Scaliger’s was submitted 
to the Academy, accompanied by some obser- 
vations by Dr. J. Bernays of Breslau. Herr 
N. Peters described some new species of squirrel 
from Mexico, Costa Rica, and Guiana. Te also 
stated that Sea/ops latemanus of Bachmann must 
be struck out of the list of mammalia, as he has 
determined it to be identical with the Se. Town- 
sendi of Bochmann and Baird. 

It was announced that the Government had 
approved of the election of Herr Kummer as 
Secretary of the Mathematico-Physical Section of 
the Academy in the place of Herr Encke, resigned. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Feb. 10. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—‘‘ A ConTRIBUTION to the 
Minute Anatomy of the Retina of Amphibia and 
Reptiles,’ by J. W. Hulke, Esq., F.R.C.S., As- 
sistant-Surgeon to the Middlesex and the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospitals, was communicated 
by W. Bowman, Esq.—The animals of which the 
retina was examined were the frog, the black and 
yellow salamander, the edible turtle, the water 
and the land tortoise, the Spanish Gecko, the 
blind-worm, and the common snake. The method 
adopted was to examine the retina (where pos- 
sible) immediately after decapitation of the animal, 
alone and with chemical agents; and to make 
sections of the retina hardened in alcohol or in an 
aqueous solution of chromic acid, staining them 
with iodine or carmine, and adding glycerine, pure 
and diluted, to make them transparent. The 
paper contained a summary of the results of the 
examination. 

2. Notes of Researches on the Acids of the Lactic 
Series.—No. 1. Action of Zine upon a mixture of 
the Iodide and Oxalate of Methyl.” By E. Frank- 
land, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Royal 
Institution, and B. F. Duppa, Esq.—In a former 
communication a process was described by which 
leucic acid was obtained synthetically by the sub- 
stitution of one atom of oxygen in oxalic acid by 
two atoms of ethyl. The relations of these acids 
to each Other will be seen from the following for- 


mulse* :— 


Oo (C, H, 
O C,H, 
C,”) OH saat 
LOH 
OH 
_ Se 
Oxalic Acid, Leuciec Acid. 


This substitution of ethyl for oxygen was effected 
by acting upon oxalic ether with zincethyl, On 
distilling the product with water, leucic ether 
came over, which on treatment with an alkali 
yielded a salt of leucic acid. The authors have 
since found that this process may be much simpli- 
fied by generating the zincethyl during the reac- 
tion, which is effected by heating a mixture of 
amalgamated zinc, iodide of ethyl, and oxalic ether 
in equivalent proportions to the necessary tem- 
perature. 

This process is also applicable to the homo- 
logous reactions with the oxalates and iodides of 
By it have been obtained nu- 
merous other acids belonging to the lactic series, 


| already more or less perfectly studied, and .the his- 





* The atomic weights used in this paper are the fo : 
C =12, O=16, and Zn= 65. ties 
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tory of which will be laid before the Royal Society 
as the researches proceed, reserving for a later 
communication views regarding the constitution 
of this series of acids, and the theoretical conclu- 
sions arrived at in the course of the inquiry. In 
the present communication the application of this 
reaction to a mixture of iodide of methyl and 
oxalate of methyl] is described. 

The result of the action of zinc upon 4 
mixture of iodide and oxalate of methyl is per- 
fectly homologous with that obtained by the 
action of zincethyl upon oxalic ether. In the 
methylic reaction, however, no compound cor- 
responding to leucic ether was obtained. This 
cannot create surprise when it is remembered 
that dimethoxalic ether approaches closely in 
composition to lactic ether, which is well known 
to be instantly decomposed by water. The au- 
thors have sought in vain to obviate this decom- 
position of dimethoxalic ether by adding abso- 
lute alcohol in place of water to the product of 
the reaction. 

Feb. 25. Major-General Sabine, President, in the 
chair.—The papers read were: I. “On the Joint 
Systems of Ireland and Cornwall, and their Mecha- 
nical Origin.” By the Rev. Samuel Haughton, 
M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College Dublin.— 
This paper is a continuation of a former paper “On 
the Joints of the Old Red Sandstone of the Co. 
Waterford,” published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1858, and contains the results of the 
author’s observations for some years, in Donegal, 
the Mourne and Newry Mountains, Cornwall, and 
Fermanagh, with deductions from theory. The 
author establishes the existence in Waterford of a 
Primary Conjugate System of Joints, and of two 
Secondary Conjugate Systems, lying at each side 
of the Primary at angles of 27° 5’ and 37° 11’. 
In Donegal there exist a Primary Conjugate 
System, and a Secondary System, making with the 
Primary an angle of 32° 24’. In the Mourne and 
Newry Mountains there are a Primary Conjugate 
System, and two Secondary Systems at each side 
of the Primary, making angles of 31° 46’ and 
30° 56’. In Cornwall there is a Primary and 
also a Secondary Conjugate System, making an 
angle of 27° 28’. And in Fermanagh there are 
Primary and Secondary Systems, forming an angle 
of 31° 1’. Having given, in detail, the observa- 
tions on which the preceding results are founded, 
the author submitted a table of Primary and 
Secondary Joints (true bearings). The only re- 
markable agreement as to direction of joints dis- 
closed by this table is that between Waterford 
and Cornwall. Another table discloses a very 
interesting and unexpected result—viz., that in 
Waterford, Donegal, Mourne, and Fermanagh, the 
angle between the Primary and first Secondary 
Joint Systems ranges between the narrow limits of 
27° 5’ and 32° 24’, and that in Waterford, Mourne, 
and Cornwall the angle between the Primary and 
second Secondary Joint-Systems ranges from 
27° 28’ to 37° 11’. The paper concludes with a 
brief deduction of the observed laws of Conjugate 
and Secondary Joints from known mechanical 
principles. 

II. “ On the supposed Identity of Biliverdin 
with Chlorophyll, with remarks on the Varieties 
of Chlorophyll.” By G.G.Stokes, M.A. Sec.R.S. 
—The author has lately examined a specimen, 
prepared by Professor Harley, of the green sub- 
stance obtained from the bile, which has been 
named biliverdin, and which was supposed by 
Berzelius to be identical with chlorophyll. The 
latter substance yields, with alcohol, ether, chloro- 
form, &c., solutions which are ckaracterized by a 
peculiar and highly distinctive system of bands of 
absorption, and by a strong fluorescence of a blood- 
red colour. In solutions of biliverdin these cha- 
racters are wholly wanting. There is, indeed, a 
vague minimum of transparency in the red, but it 
is totally unlike the intensely sharp absorption- 
band of chlorophyll, nor are the other bands of 
chlorophyll seen in biliverdin. In fact, no one 
who is in the habit of using a prism could suppose 
for a moment that the two were identical; for an 
observation which can be made in a few seconds, 
which requires no apparatus beyond a small prism, 
to be used with the naked eye, and which as a 
matter of course would be made by any chemist 
working at the subject, had the use of the prism 
made its way into the chemical world, is sufficient 
to show that chlorophyll and biliverdin are quite 
distinct. 

Professor Stokes has been for a good while 
engaged at intervals with an optico-chemical exa- 
mination of chlorophyll. He finds the chlorophyll 
of land-plants to be a mixture of four substances, 
two green and two yellow, all possessing highly 
distinctive optical properties. The green sub- 
stances yield solutions exhibiting a strong red 





fluorescence; the yellow substances do not. The 
purer substances are soluble in the same solvents, 
and three of them are extremely easily decomposed 
by acids or even acid salts, such as binoxalate of 
potash ; but, by proper treatment, each may be 
obtained in a state of very approximate isolation, 
so far at least as coloured substances are concerned. 
The phyllocyanine of Fremy (Comptes-Rendus, 
tom. |. p. 405) is mainly the product of decom- 

osition by acids of one of the green bodies, and 
is naturally a substance of a nearly neutral tint, 
showing however extremely sharp bands of absorp- 
tion in its neutral solutions, but dissolves in cer- 
tain acids and acid solutions with a blue or green 
colour. Fremy’s phylloxanthine differs according 
to the mode of preparation. The author supposes 
phyllaxantheine to be a mixture of the second yel- 
low substance with the products of decomposition 
of the other three bodies. Green seaweeds (Chloro- 
spermee@) agree with land-plants, except as to the 
relative proportion of the substances present ; but 
in olive-coloured sea-weeds (Melanospermee) the 
second green substance is replaced by a third 
green substance, and the first yellow substance by 
a third yellow substance, to the presence of which 
the dull colour of those plants is due. The red 
colouring-matter of the red sea-weeds (Rhodo- 


chlorophyll, is altogether different in its nature 
from chlorophyll, as is already known, and would 
appear to be an albuminous substance. The author 
hopes soon to present to the Royal Society the 
details of these researches. 





Geological Society, Feb. 19. Annual General 
Meeting. Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— THe Secretary read the 
reports of the Council, of the Museum and Library 
Committee, and ofthe Auditors. The unexampled 
increase in the numbers of the Society and the 
state of the Society’s finances were considered to 
be extremely satisfactory. 

The President announced the award of the 
Wollaston Gold Medal to Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison, K.C.B., &c., for his many distinguished 
services to Palsozoic Geology, especially (1) for 
his great work entitled the ‘Silurian System ;” 
(2) for his important work on the Geology of 
Russia ; and (3) for his remarkable discovery of 
the true relations of all the rocks beneath the Old 
Red Sandstone that form the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; and, in handing the medal to the eminent 
recipient, he took occasion to review briefly the 
influence of these various labours on the progress 
of geological science. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
on receiving the medal, expressed his deep sense 
of the honour which had been done him by the 
Society, and which was enhanced by its being 
communicated to him through his friend and col- 
league Professor Ramsay. 

The President then stated that the balance of 
the proceeds of the Wollaston Donation-fund had 
been awarded to M. Deshayes, to assist him in his 
work on the Mollusca of the Paris Basin, and in 
testimony of the high esteem in which the Geologi- 
cal Society hold those labours, and placed it, toge- 
ther with a diploma to that effect, in the hands of 
the Foreign Secretary, for transmission to M. Des- 
hayes. Dr. Falconer briefly thanked the Society 
on behalf of his distinguished friend, and stated 
that he should have much pleasure in conveying 
to him this mark of the Socicty’s approbation. 

Professor Ramsay then read his Anniversary 
Address, prefacing it with biographical notices 
of lately deceased Fellows of the Society— 
namely, Lucas Barrett, Esq., the Marquis of Lans- 
down, John Taylor, Esq., Prof. E. Mitscherlich, 
and S. P. Pratt, Esq.; he also gave a sketch of 
the chief labours of the late Rev. Stephen Hislop. 
In the Address the President discussed the Breaks 
in Succession of the British Mesozoic Strata, thus 
endeavouring to discover how far and in what 
manner the same kind of reasoning as that em- 
ployed in the last Address is applicable to second- 
ary formations. First, however, he examined the 
numerical relations which different classes of 
animals bore to one another in Paleozoic times, 
comparing them with their development in 
secondary epochs. The general conclusion arrived 
at was that a long interval of time, often stratigra- 
phically unrepresented, is an invariable accom- 
paniment of a break in the succession of species ; 
and the more special inference was that, in cases 
of superposition, in proportion as the species are 
more or less continuous—that is to say, as the 
break in life is partial or complete, first in the 
species, but more importantly in the loss of .old 
and the appearance of new era—so was the 
interval of time shorter or longer that elapsed 
between the close of the lower and the commence- 
ment of the upper formation. 
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The ballot for the Council and Officers was 
taken, and the following were duly elected for rd 
ensuing year: — President — W. J. Hamilton 
F.R.S. Vice-President —R. A. C. Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S.; E. Meryon, M.D. ; J. C. Moore, 
F.R.S.; Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Secretaries—P. M. Duncan; W. W. Smyth, 
F.R.S. Foreign Secretary—H. Falconer, F.R.S. 
Treasurer—J. Prestwich, F.R.S. Council—J. J. 
Bigsby ; R. Chambers, F.R.S.E. & L.S.; P. M. 
Duncan; R. Etheridge; J. Evans, F.S.A.; Rev. 
R. Everest; H. Falconer, F.R.S.; R. A. C. God- 
win-Austen, F.R.S.; W. J. Hamilton, F.R.S.; J. 
G. Jeffreys; M. A. Laugel; Sir C. Lyell, F.R.S. 


_& L.S.; R. Mallet, F.R.S.; E. Meryon; J. C. 


Moore, F.R.S.; Prof. J. Morris; Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, K.C.B., F.R.S.; J. Prestwich, F.R.S.; 
Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S.; W. W. Smyth, 
F.R.S.; A. Tylor, F.L.S.; Rev. T. Wiltshire; 8. 
P. Woodward. 


Royal Geographical Society, Feb. 22. Sir R. I. 
Murchison, K.C.B., in the chair.— THE paper 
read was:— ‘Notes of a Journey from Gaza, 
through the Interior of Arabia, to El Khatiff on 
the Persian Gulf, and thence to Oman, in 1862-63.” 
By Gifford Palgrave.—We regret that we have 





sperme@), which the plants contains in addition to | not space for this most interesting and valuable 


| communication. 


At the request of the President, Mr. Palgrave 
supplemented the paper with an oral account of 
his travels in Arabia, comprising many details of 
a personal character connected with his sojourn 


| among the Wahhabi tribe, and also particulars of 


the government and religion of the people, their 
customs and peculiarities. In order to get access 
into the great central plateau of Arabia, the coun- 
try of the Wahhabi, without danger to life, he was 
obliged to assume the character of a physician ; 
and he allowed it to be given out among the tribes 
that he was a Syrian Christian, his knowledge of 
Arabic being sufficient for that purpose. The first 
thing that struck him was the limited area occu- 
oe by the wandering Bedouins—he found them 
imited to a circle surrounding central Arabia— 
and that the great mass were concentrated upon 
the frontier of the desert which divides Arabia 
from Syria. Further south, in the Wahhabi pro- 
vinces, scarcely a Bedouin could be seen, the 
whole of the population being fixed and in a state of 
servitude to the established government. It was 
a regularly organized monarchy, with known tra- 
ditions and fixed laws, and better regulated than 
most parts of the Turkish empire. The Wahhabi 
kingdom, which was established only sixty years 
ago, occupied the whole of Central Arabia, stretch- 
ing from the Gulf of Persia across the peninsula 
to the neighbourhood of Mecca on the borders of 
the Red Sea. The government was an absolute 
religious and political despotism, Mohammedanism 
in its strictest form being the religion of the state. 
He gave a description of the religious zeal which 
prevails, prayers being enjoined five times a day, 
smoking tobacco being denounced as a deadly sin, 
and every act that a man performed being ascribed 
to God; and he related instances of the severity 
with which punishment is inflicted for any offences 
against morals and religion. On one occasion the 
brother of the king was stripped and beaten at his 
own palace-gate for smoking, and the minister of 
the treasury was so well beaten for some other 
offence that he died the next day. Mr. P ve 
next referred to the success which attended his 
practice in medicine in the capital, which pro- 
cured for him the support of the royal family and 
the nobles, and gave him opportunities of visitin 
the king, and on two occasions of seeing the roy 
stud, which consists of the purest breed of the 
Arabian horse, the celebrated Nujji breed. What- 
ever one could imagine, he said, of the perfect 
beauty of a horse was outdone there. e had 
never seen such perfect animals. The Arab horses 
sent to Europe were obtained from Barbary and 
Syria, but the Nujji breed had never been sent to 
Europe, and never would be. They were never 
sold by any chance whatever ; they could only be 
ot either in war, or as a present, or as a heritage 
rom father to son. They were a small breed, 
rarely exceeding 15 hands high. The prevailing 
colour was grey. Not a single bay did he see. 
Chesnut was occasionally seen, sometimes mottled, 
a few white,and a very few black, indeed none 
perfectly black. The beauty of the race was in the 
excessive cleanness of the legs, which moreresembled 
stags’ legs than horses’ legs, in the extraordinary 
delicacy of the muzzle, the graceful sweep of the 
haunches, the beautiful set on of the tail, and in 
the extreme slope of the shoulder-blade, which 
gives the horse its pliancy—such as he had never 
seen in any other breed. There were 130 horses 
in the stables, Mr, Palgrave narrated the cir- 
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cumstances which brought him into disfayour with 
the king, and also described the practice of sun- 
worship, which, it seems, still prevails among the 
nomad tribes of Bedouins; and he added that 
they also sacrificed on the tombs of their ancestors. 
He found the same practices existing among the 
inhabitants of villages in the stationary tribes of 
jebel Shomer, together with the worship of trees ; 
and in the Oman kingdom, towards the Persian 
Gulf, he again met with the fire and sun worship- 
; and he also observed that at times they 
turned to the north and worshipped the polar 
star, to which they gave the sacred name of IAH 
(probably from its being the only fixed point in 
the universe), the name by which God revealed 

himself to Moses in Exodus. 


British Meteorological Society, Jan. 20. R. 
Dundas Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair.—TuEz new Members elected were 
E. H. Hudson and C. F. de Kierzkowski, Esqrs. 
—THE papers read were “Vapour Pressure and 
Vapour Action,” by J.C. Bloxam ; “ Remarks on 
the Storms of 1863, December 2 and 3,” by James 
Glaisher, F.R.S., Secretary ; ‘On the Velocity of 
Propagation, between ord and Kew, of Atmo- 
spheric Disturbances,” by B. Stewart, F.R.S. ; 
“ Earthquake Theory,” by Charles Griffin; “ His- 
tory of the Earthquake of 1863, Oct. 6,” by E. J. 
Lowe, F.R.A.S. 

Feb. 17.—R. D. Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—The new Members 
elected were W. Blundell, Thomas Challis, F. 
Churchill, jun., M.D., Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., 
John W. Eccles, F. Gastin, W. Rankin, M.D., C. 
Edward Trotter, and M. McNeal Walker, Esqrs. 
The papers read were—‘ Sound in the upper air 
while the lower air was still,” by Alex. Herschel ; 
* Snow, Crystal, and Hail, as observed at the 
Beeston Observatory,” by E. J. Lowe, F.R.A.S. ; 
‘Ozone Observations in Finland,” by E. H. 
Julin; “Climate of Gangaroovn, near Kandy, 
Ceylon,” by H. H. Harnes; “On the Storms at 
the close of October, 1863,” by H. Storks Eaton, 
M.A., Librarian, . 


Philological Society, Feb. 5th. The Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s, President, in the chair.—Tur 
paper read was by Mr. John Rhys of Rhos-y-bol, 
Anglesea, and consisted of miscellaneous remarks 
on Celtic grammar and etymology, from which the 
following are extracts :—1. Welsh, amser, “ time.”’ 
This is explained by native etymologists as formed 
from am, the preposition “round,” and sér, “the 
stars, collectively ;” the whole compound signify- 
ing duration as measured by the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies. This analysis of the word 
is subject, among other objections, to the follow- 
ing :—that all Aryan analogies show sér to have 
been originally stér, from which the ¢ was dropped 
in consequence of the universal Welsh law against 

inning words with s followed by a consonant ; 
and that, although the form steren, “ star,” plur. 
stered, has survived in the cognate Armoric, in 
that language the word amser appears not as 
amster but as amzer. Similarly, in Gaelic, we 
might have expected in the latter portion of the 
compound something like reulé, which in that 
language is “star ;” whereas the correspondent of 
amser is aimsir. It was then proposed to treat 
this Gaelic form as the original, and to divide it 
into 4m, a common Gaelic word for “ time,” and 
sior, the equivalent of Welsh Air, “long.” Sior 
now means “ indefinitely long,” and is only found 
in such phrases as gu sior, “for a time of unde- 
fined "4, @., perpetually—and as a common 
prefix the same import in the compounds 
siorruidh, from sior, and rwidh or ruith, “to flow” 
~i.e., eternal, &c., &c. Am must then have meant 
i a point of time, and aimsir a period, 
this distinction is not now observed. It 








be considered as og Cos mic yar, the modern 

hir, because there is 

that, where a Welsh 4 now replaces a Gaelic s, 
# was even in Welsh the primitive form; as 


the 
the modern Hafren was, in 


times, Sabrina and Severn. 
2. Taleen, Welsh, “forehead.” Tal is found 
y in early Welsh as = “forehead” or 


« brow ;” as in the proper names TZ al-iesin, 
radiant-brow,”. Tal-haiarn, “iron-front ;” and 
in names of places it signifies “end,” as Tal-y- 
bont, “ end,” Tat y-liyn, “Lake's End.” 


As in the ease, the second syllable was 
treated as Gaclic—viz., as ceann, “head,” an- 


penaf, “ foremost,” were cited as their derivatives. 
It was, however, -objected by a member, that in 
this case the historical evidence of the separate exis- 
tence of the c form in Welsh as an ancient variety 
of the p was wanting: and the tendency of the 
most ancient Gaelic to substitute c for p, even in 
foreign words (as Case for Pascha, and corcur for 
purpura), seemed to show that, where Welsh p 
was represented by Irish ¢, the p form was the 
true primitive. 

3. Do, used solely in Welsh in reply to ques- 
tions which contain verbs in a past tense, as 
A ddaeth efe? “Came he?” Do! yn wir, “ In- 
deed he did.” ‘This was explained as a rem- 
nant of the verbal particle do or dy, originally 
common to both the Gaelic and the Kimric 
branches of Celtic as the prefix of the preterite. 
In Irish, Do chuaidh se is “he went;” and in 
that language do is used continually as the sign 
of the perfect tense. In all three branches of 
Gaelic Irish, Scottish, and Manx, this particle 
still holds its place, or has left marks of its pre- 
sence, as the prefix of those verbs which begin 
with f or any vowel; but, from the two last- 
mentioned languages, it has otherwise almost en- 
tirely disappeared, except in [Scotch Gaelic] ne- 
gative and interrogative phrases, where it is still 
retained in order to distinguish the past from the 
future, as Cha bhuail mi, “I shall not strike ;” 
Cha do bhuail mi, “I struck not.” The thanks 
of the Society were voted to Mr. Rhys for his paper. 





Numismatic Society, Feb. 18. Messrs. Stanley, 
C. Bagg, and Arthur Crump were duly elected 
Members of the Society.—Mr. Evans exhibited 
casts of a gold coin of Cunobeline, type Evans, 
British Coins,” pl. ix.,5, but witha pellet below the 
horse, found at Glensford, near Melford, Suffolk, 
and in the possession of Richard Almack, ais of 
the latter place; also a gold coin of Cunobeline, 
found near Faversham, similar to that found near 
Baldock, and described in Evans’s “ British Coins,” 

. 302. It is in the possession of Mr. Gibb of 
aversham. 

Mr. Freudenthal exhibited a cent-piece struck 
by Rajah Sir James Brooke for the use of Sara- 
wak. On the obverse is the rajah’s head in 
profile to the left, beardless, but with whiskers ; 
around is the inscription J. BROOKE RAJAH. Re- 
verse, ONE CENT, in the centre of an olive wreath ; 
above, SARAWAK; below, 1863. The edge is plain. 

Mr. Madden read a paper communicated by the 
Rey. Churchill Babington, B.D., “ Onan Unedited 
Tetradrachm of Alexander III. struck at Rhodes, 
with some Observations on the Import of the 
Rhodian Symbol, and other matters connected 
with Rhodes.” 

Mr. Evans read a letter, addressed to himself by 
Signor F. Calori Cesis, ‘‘On a Rare Coin of Offa.” 





Statistical Society, Feb. 16. William New- 
march, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. 
W. E. Williams, Jun., J. D. Logan, W. White, 
and ©. Capper, were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. Dr. G. Hopf of Gotha was elected a 
Foreign Honorary Member.—Mr. Sarcanr read 
a very elaborate paper entitled “On certain 
Results and Defects of the Reports of the Re- 
gistrar-General.”—“I have presumed,” observed 
Mr. Sargant, “to think that the Registrar- 
General fails to supply us with some results that 
it is important for us to know; and, further, that 
the returns themselves are as yet imperfect. The 
general excellence of the reports is confessed by 
all; and, if I had undertaken the task of forming 
an estimate of their value, I should have had to 
perform the first and most pleasing duty of a 
critic, by praising ‘the copiousness of their mate- 
rials and the lucidity of their arrangements. The 
task I have set myself is a far humbler one : it is 
to call the attention of this Society to some parts 
of the reports which, as I have found, present 
needless difficulties to inquirers; as well as to 
suggest and partly supply final results hitherto 
withheld.” The conclusions at which Mr. Sar- 

nt, in the course of his researches into the 

istrar-General’s reports, had arrived were em- 
braced in eleven propositions. 

1. Comparing the last decennial period (1851- 
60), with the previous one (1841-50), the improve- 
ment in the rate of mortality is very small, and 
is far from fulfilling the expectations of sanitary 
reformers. The excess of mortality in towns as 
compared with that of rural districts is an evil 
too deeply seated to be corrested by improved 
drainage and yay no For all England and 
Wales the death-rate during the earlier period was 


22°28 to the 1000; during the latter period it was 
22°16. These two numbers approximate so nearly 





as to tt Be ay wasnee ing an im- 
provement during the second jn \s or shall 
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we derive any comfort from going back to an 
earlier register ; for the death-rate from the com- 
mencement of the register to 1845 was only 21°76, 
a number lower than those I have given by about 
seth part. I am obliged to conclude, therefore, that 
the result of our national efforts for purification 
has been, as regards the death-rate, something like 
a failure. I have for some years suspected that too 
much stress has been laid on external causes of 
death, particularly on bad drainage and impure 
water; and that any great general reduction of 
mortality must be effected by means far different 
from the laying out of millions, or scores of mil- 
lions, of money. As to towns :—people generally 
live and work under cover. Now Mr. Neison has 
long inferred from his observations on friendly 
societies, that the difference of longevity in town 
and country is not principally caused by the 
quality of the air breathed: for he has found that 
sedentary pursuits in the country are something 
like as injurious as they arein towns. Comparing 
our death-rate with that of other countries, we 
haye but moderate grounds for self-gratulation. 
We much surpass Russia and Germany ; and our 
smail superiority over France is augmented by the 
neces allowance for the greater prevalence of 
our towns over our rural districts. If we go to 
Sweden, we find that its long-continued and 
accurate statistics prove a lower mortality than 
ours (Statistical Journal, xxv., 111); but the 
paucity of Swedish towns vitiates the comparison ; 
and a separation of the town and the country (id., 
p- 169) shows that the Swedes are inferior to us, 
especially in the towns. Norway, we find, during 
thirty years had the low death-rate of eighteen, a 
singularly favourable condition even for a purely 
agricultural people. Belgium from 1841-50 had 
a death-rate Yittle exceeding ours. 

2. The rate of mortality among young children 
has been greatly exaggerated; partly through an 
erroneous mode of estimate, connived at by the 
Registrar-General. As to the death-rate of young 
children, sanitary reformers, in their zealous 
advocacy of improvements, have made statements 
of a shocking character. Dr. Gairdner, an emi- 
nent Edinburgh physician, asserts (Social Science 
Transactions 1860, 644) that in the great towns 
far more than one-fourth of the infants die in the 
first year. In an early number of the journal of 
this Society (v. 230) appears a calculation made 
by the Secretary of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
from which it appears that, among agricultural 
labourers, artisans, and servants, half the children 
die under five years old. Such assertions, though 
authoritative, are baseless; but a hundred pens 
reproduce them. My column 10 gives the 
death-rate of male infants under one year old; 
and I will first enumerate the best of the eounties 
in order of merit. In all England the deaths to 
1000 are 165: in Westmoreland 107; Rutland 
and Surrey (extra metropolitan) 139; Hants, 
Sussex, and Devon 133; North Wales 138; the 
North Riding 139; Herefordshire and South 
Wales 141; Cornwall and Cumberland 142; 
Herts 143; Kent and Middlesex (extra metro- 
politan) 145; Salop 146; Oxon 149. In order of 
demerit (against 165 for all England) we have 
Lancashire 197 ; Staffordshire 187 ; East Riding 
186; Notts 185; West Riding 182; Warwick- 
shire 181; Leicestershire 180; Norfolk 178; 
Bedforshire and Cambridgeshire 176; Cheshire 
174; Huntingdonshire 168. London has only 
the same number as all England—165. This is 
for the first year of life, and for boys only; the 
deaths of girls are fewer by far. 

3. The infant death-rate of London is low: the 
death-rate of London children pest infancy is 
singularly high by comparison. The Bethnal 
Green statistics are shanackable. One of the most 
singular facts revealed in the tables appended to 
Mr. Sargant’s paper relates to the number of 
deaths of the children in the metropolis between 
pooh gre of one and under five years when com- 
Pp with the moderate mortality of infants— 
2. ¢., Of those under one year of age. Whereas, 
said Mr. Sargant, the London death-rate of infants 
under one is the same as that of all England, the 
London death-rate of children over one and under 
five is higher than that of all England by 30 per 
cent.: it is as 141 to 108.. Why should London 
infants be healthy, and London children past 
infancy be very unhealthy? Is it the impurity of 
the air? Surely that would injure infants more 
than others. It cannot be the want of domestic 
care, or of medical attendance; for, if so, why 
should the infants escape? Oflate years nothing 
has been more clearly proved, and more strongly 
brought into relief, than the necessity of open-air 
exercise, and the fatal effects of living under cover. 
Scavengers, we are told, are a healthy race; and 
the only explanation offered is that the impurities 
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they inhale are more than neutralized by the 
open air in which the men work. The successful 
treatment of the insane takes out-door exercise as 
its basis. Mr. Neison, in his vital statistics, infers, 
from his gery | of friendly societies, that the 
superiority of health in rural populations is not 
caused so much by greater purity of air as by 
labourers in the open air: since the small shop- 
keepers and other sedentary persons in the 
country have no great vital superiority over the 
same classes in towns ; whereas the farm labourers, 
who work out of doors, attain, notwithstanding 
wet and rheumatism, much greater longevity than 
mechanics who work behind glass windows. 

4. The rate of farm wages has little comparative 
influence on the death-rates of counties. 

5. Dr. Gairdner’s opinions published in the 
Social Science Transactions for 1860 are un- 
founded. There is a striking paper on the 
subject of mortality in the Social Science Transac- 
tions for 1860, pp. 632-642. It was written by 
Dr. Gairdner, an eminent Edinburgh physician ; 
and he arrives at these startling conclusions :— 
First, that in unhealthy places, not only do 
infants die faster than in healthy places, just as 
adults do, but that unhealthy places are more 
fatal to infants than to adults (see pp. 633-635 
and 644); secondly, that agricultural counties, 
and particularly the great corn-growing counties, 
are fatal to infants (pp. 640, 644) ; thirdly, that 
the West-end of London has an unduly high 
death-rate of infants under one year (p. 648). 
My three tables will enable me, I believe, to dis- 
pose very shortly of these three propositions :— 

I. The first is, that, as a place increases in mor- 
tality, children suffer more than adults. Now the 
most unhealthy considerable place in England is 
Liverpool: its male death-rate is #323; some- 
thing more than 50 per cent. worse than that of all 
England; its male infant death-rate is {445— 
something /ess than 50 per cent. worse than that 
of all England; in Liverpool, therefore, infants 
suffer less, and not more, than adults. 

II. The second proposition is, that agricultural 
counties generally, and corn-growing counties 
especially, have a high infant death-rate; and 
this not merely in comparison with the general 
death-rate of the same counties, but in comparison 
with the infant death-rate of other counties. The 
counties in which the agricultural population 
predominates over the town population can be 
readily found by my column 4 of Table A; the 
most remarkable are North Wales, South Wales 
(each regarded as one county), Westmoreland, 
Essex, Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, Rutland- 
shire. In these, with one exception, the infant 
death-rate is either low or very low. As to the 
corn-growing counties the case is not so clear, 
though I have no means of determining exactly 
which counties come under this denomination. 

III. The third proposition is more startling 
than the other two: it is (pp. 646-48) that the 
West-end of London js fatal to infants ; fatal both 
absolutely in the number of deaths, and compara- 
tively with the adult deaths in the same locality. 
My reply is that Dr. Gairdner’s table and mine 
are quite at variance. We agree pretty nearly, 
eer, that we take a different period, as to 
{ampstead and Lewisham ; but as to St. George’s 
Hanover Square; Marylebone, and other districts, 
there is a difference of a fourth or a fifth; a 
difference so considerable that, if it had occurred 
in all the districts, would have led me to believe 
that this infant death-rate had been calculated 
from those left alive instead of from those exposed 
to the risk of death. 

6. The male death-rate is the true test of com- 
parative mortality. If we compare one place with 
another, we find that the proportion of males to 
females varies greatly, though in most cages the 
women are the more numerous. The excess of 
females is occasionally very large. It is not the 
‘manufacturing districts which furnish the most 
remarkable examples: for Manchester, Salford, 
Bradford, have a female excess of only 11 to 15 
per cent. ; while Birmingham has only 5 per cent., 
and Sheflield has even a small excess of males. 
It is in the parishes where persons of independent 
means “oe that the disproportion is most 
marked ; as, for example, in St. George’s Hanover 
Square, where females predominate by 34 per 
cent,, and females over 20 years old predominate 
by 44 per cent.; and still more in Leamington, 
which has 43 per cent. more females, in 
Edgbaston parish, which has 45 per cent. more, 
and in Clifton, which has 73 per cent. more. 
Looking at the death-rate only, we find that, of 
the counties, Lancashire is the most, with 274; 
then come Staffordshire and the West Riding, with 
25; Cheshire, Durham, Monmouthshire, North- 


Riding, with 23. It will be asked whether this 
male death-rate does not increase, just as the pre- 
valence of the town population increases. My 
column 4 enables me to answer that this is not so. 
Lancashire and Warwickshire have just the same 
proportions of town to country, but their respec- 
tive male death-rates are 27} and 24: London is 
nearly all town, but its male death-rate is almost 
2 less than that of Lancashire, which has a con- 
siderable rural district. The best counties as to 
male deaths are Rutland and Surrey, with 18; 
Westmoreland, with 19; Dorsetshire, Essex, Herts, 
Lincolnshire, the North Riding, Salop, Suffolk, 
and Sussex, all with 20. 

7. In comparing one place with another, the 
ages of the inhabitants must be taken into account. 


A healthy foundling hospital will have more deaths - 


than an unhealthy barrack. 

8. The classes of society must also be taken into 
account. It is useless to compare Whitechapel 
with Clifton. 

9. In comparing one town with another, we 
must take the Jorough, and not the parish which 
bears the name of the borough. The Registrar- 
General most inaccurately takes the parish in some 
cases ; and in other cases a large district with the 
town for its centre. The form of registration is 
such that it is impossible for anyone outside of 
Somerset House to get at the results. A few years 
ago Mr. Commissioner Hill took some part in a 
controversy as to the sanitary condition of the 
borough of which he is recorder: he referred to 
these reports to ascertain the mortality : he con- 
fessed that he found himself baffled. Now in such 
matters many lawyers are easily baflled; but Mr. 
Hiil, besides being an eminent lawyer, is familiarly 
acquainted with what we now call social science, 
and is, moreover, an arithmetician of unusual 
excellence. A register unintelligible to him must 
be quite inaccessible to the public. 

10. Neglect of the precautions 5, 6, 7, and 8 has 
led to some false inferences. Of the very great 

rovincial towns Birmingham is the healthiest ; 
ut the Registrar-General represents it as less 
healthy than London by +245 or +4553 I contend 
that it is considerably more healthy than London. 

11. Some alterations are required in the Regis- 
trar-General’s reports. Every volume ought to 
have a preface with instructions to inquirers: 
with examples of modes of calculating the rates 
of mortality: with the latest life-table, male or 
female, or notice where to find it. 

The paper was accompanied by three tables, in 
which Mr. Sargant exhibited in great detail the 
general mortality, the male, female, and infant 
death-rate during twenty years in every county, 
and in all the principal cities and towns of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

A long and very animated discussion, in which 
Dr. Farr took the leading part, followed the 
reading of the paper. Dr. Farr strongly combated 
some of the conclusions to which Mr. Sargant had 
been led by his researches. He, however, frankly 
admitted that Mr. Sargant had made a number of 
valuable suggestions, which the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s office would carry out as far as practicable. 





DvuBLIN. 


Royal Irish Academy, Jan. 25. The Very Rev. 
Dean Graves in the chair. G. C. Garnett, Esq., 
B.A., and John J. Digges La Touche, Esq., B.A., 
were admitted Members of the Academy.—THE 
Rev. J. H. Jellett read a paper on “The 
Refraction of Polarized Light,” detailing a series 
of experiments made to ascertain the accuracy of 
the law given by Fresnel for the change in the 
plane of ao vy ery of light produced by re- 
fraction. ith that object he had made certain 
modifications in an instrument originally con- 
structed under the direction of the late Professor 
M‘Cullagh, in order to attain a higher degree of 
accuracy. The result of his observation of a 
number of liquids was, that the law of Fresnel 
was nearly accurately true, the greatest deviation 
observed not exceeding 10’. He had applied the 
law of Fresnel, as well as his own observations, to 
the determination of the question whether the 
termination of a fluid be abrupt or gradual, and 
he had come to the conclusion that the pheno- 
mena observed require us to believe the termina- 
tion was abrupt. In fact, if it were not so, the 
change in the plane of the polarization would 
vanish. 

Mr. Wm. Lane Joynt exhibited an ancient 
Irish bell, called the “ Bell of Burren.” 

The Rev. Dr. Reeves read a communication 
from Mr. F. J. Foot, of the Geological Survey, on 
an ancient Irish quern, found about one hundred 

ears ago in the parish of Clonmacnoise, near 
Ballinasloe, and which was presented to the 





umberland, Nottinghamshire, and the | 
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Academy. He also exhibited a curious brooch 
sent to the Academy by Charles Cobbe, Esq., of 
Newbridge. 

Mr. Blyth made a communication on the 
occurrence of the Bos frontosus and other animals 
in the superficial deposits of Ireland, and on the 
comparative degrees of antiquity to be assigned 
to their remains. 

Mr. Blyth, in the first place, called attention to 
the Bos frontosus of Nilsson, which, so far as he 
had yet seen, was the hitherto supposed Bos pri- 
migenius of Ireland. He exhibited specimens, to- 
gether with a fine series of heads or skulls of the 
Bos longifrons, many of both species presenting 
very conspicuously the marks of the fatal blow, 
undeniably administered by man. Mr. Blyth re- 
marked that he even knew of and recognised the 
identity of Bos longifrons before it had been described 
by his friend Professor Owen, and he had long felt 
sure that there must have been a race or species 
intermediate to the large Bos primigenius and the 
comparatively tiny and diminutive Bos longifrons, 
which race or species had been described by Pro- 
fessor Nilsson of Stockholm as Bos frontosus. 
“Mr. Blyth, however, preferred Bos taurus. These 
three races in pre-historic Europe, by interbreed- 
ing and commixture in every shape and way, have 
resulted in and produced the multitudinous breeds 
of the present day. Mr. Blyth next called 
attention to a series of skulls and fragments of 
skulls which he considered to illustrate two races 
of domestic sheep—not very ancient, in his opi- 
nion, as compared with the remains of Bos pri- 
migenius (verus), or of Megaceros hibernicus, in 
Western Europe. 


Natural History Society, Jan. 15. William 
Andrews, Esq., M.R.1.A., President, in the chair. 
—Tue President made some remarks on the 
peculiarities of the young state of the Salmonida, 
and exhibited specimens of the parr, or gravelling, 
such as figured and described in the first edition 
of “ Yarrell’s British Fishes.” 

The President also alluded to several extremely 
rare birds that had been recorded as visitants to 
Ireland—among them the membranaceous duck, 
Malacorhynchus membranaceus, which had, some 
years since, been shot in Castlemaine Bay, county of 
Kerry, outof a flock of six,andthe Puffinus obscurus, 
obtained at Valentia—both Australian birds. 

Mr. Blyth, remarked that, with regard to the 
Australian duck, Malacorhynchus membranaceus, 
he observed that its occurrence in this part of 
the world was most remarkable, especially as 
there was really no reason to suppose that it had 
esca from captivity, as in instances of the 
black swan having been shot, or the pretty little 
grass parroquet, which had lately been imported 
alive in such enormous numbers. 








MANCHESTER. 


Literary and Philosophical Society, Jan. 26. 
Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair.— 
Tne Chairman showed a copy of the “ Mundus 
Subterraneus” of Athanasius Kircher, edition of 
1678, Amsterdam, written in 1662. In three 
maps we see the Blue Nile actually gained, 
and the mind wandering after the other sources 
with much uncertainty, but, apparently, not 
without some such foundations for truth as 
could be obtained from the wandering reports of 
men ignorant of latitudes and equators, of any 
mode of measuring distance, and of any necessity 
to be very particular in describing that which so 
little concerned them. In order to make the foun- 
tains of the Blue Nile serve for the whole Nile, the 
Lake Bed, on a fourth map, is put very far to the 
south of Congo, from which place it flows into the 
Zambie. This seems to be one of Kircher’sattempts 
at ingenuity, which are certainly very often ex- 
tremely bold. On this map is drawn a lake near 
the situation of the Nyassi, with an outlet to the 
east. On another map, which, however, is rougher, 
and intended to show the general form of the 
world, the Nile is brought from about 15 d 
south of the equator to a large lake-like widening 
beginning about 10 degrees north. A branch 
takes somewhat the direction of the Blue Nile. 

Microscopical Section.—Jan. 18. Prof. William- 
son, F.R.S., V.P. of the Section, in the chair. Mr. 
Grindon was elected an Ordinary Member of the 
Section.—The adjourned debate on Mr, Heys’s 
paper on the structure of the cotton fibre then 
commenced. Professor Williamson did not agree 
with Mr. Heys as to the moniliform character of 
the fibre. e conceived it to be, like other cell 
structures, merely an elongated cell with its usual 
wall and contents. The moniliform ce 
observed by Mr. Heys was owing to the hard 
starch or gum granules in the contents 
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tube in those places where they existed on the 
drying of the cell, thus giving the appearance 
alluded to. 

Mr. Sidebotham read a paper on mounting ob- 
jects for the microscope in fluid. The paper 
referred chiefly to the mounting of Desmidiacee 
and other freshwater alge. Mr. Sidebotham 
exhibited Desmidiacea, &., mounted by himself 
in the years 1842 to 1847 in various fluids, 
and concluded that, for this class of objects, water 
was the best medium, the specimens mounted in 
1842 being as perfect in structure and colour as 
when first prepared. Many specimens had become 
spoiled owing to the air penetrating into the cells, 
from the cracking of the varnish, but, with care 
and a coating of lac varnish before the japan black, 
he thought this would in future be of rare oocur- 
rence. Mr. Sidebotham then explained a plan of 
mounting Diatomacee in balsam, so as to preserve 
their forms and colours, and also keep the frus- 
tules attached to each other. 

Professor Williamson corroborated Mr. Side- 
botham’s experience as to water being the best 
medium for the Desmidiacee. 

Mr. Dancer mentioned that he had specimens 
of Volvoe globator mounted in water in the year 
1843 by himself, quite perfect in form and colour ; 
he preferred gold size as a material for cells to 
japan black. 

Mr. Nevill exhibited the larva of a gnat mounted 
in water four years ago, showing that this mode of 
pre ion is applicable to animal as well as vege- 
table structures. 

February 9.—E. W. Binney, F.R.S., F.G.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. G. Harris, Esq., was elected an 
Ordinary Member.—Prof. Roscoe exhibited the 
light emitted by burning a portion of a fine speci- 
men of pure magnesium wire 1 mm. in diameter 
and 10 feet long, which had been manufactured 
by Mr. Sondstadt. Professor Roscoe remarked 
that it afforded him great pleasure to be able to 
state that a suggestion made by Professor Bunsen 
and himself in their photochemical researches, 
and printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1859, 922, was about to be practically adopted. 
Mr, Sondstadt is now commencing to manufacture 
the metal magnesium on the large scale; and the 
first important application of the metal is the 
employment of burning magnesium wire as an 
illuminating agent, especially for photographic 

urposes. In the researches above mentioned 
rofessor Bunsen and the speaker had examined 
the photochemical action of the sun compared 
with that of a terrestrial source of light, and for 
the purpose of this comparison they chose the 
ight evolved by the combustion of magnesium 
wire. They showed that a burning surface of 
magnesium wire, which, seen from a point at the 
seas level, has an apparent magnitude equal to 
that of the sun, effects on that point the same 
chemical action as the sun would do when shining 
from a cloudless sky at a height of 9° 53’ above 
the horizon. On comparing the chemical with 
the visible brightness of these two sources of 
light, it was found that the brightness of the sun’s 
disk, as measured by the eye when the sun’s zenith 
distance was 67° 22’, is 524°7 times as great as 
that of the burning magnesium wire, whilst, at 
the same zenith distance, the chemical brightness 
of the sun is only 36°6 times as great. Hence the 
value of this light as a source of the chemically 
active rays for photographic purposes becomes at 
ome. Sparen. The extract from the memoir 
to is as follows:—‘“ The steady and 

equable light evolved by magnesium wire burning 
in the air, and the immense chemical action thus 
produced, render this source of light valuable as a 
simple “means of obtaining a given amount of 
illumination expressed in terms of our measure- 
ment of light... .. . The combustion of mag- 
nesium constitutes so definite and simple a source 
of light for the purpose of photochemical measure- 
ment, that the wide distribution of this metal 
becomes desirable. The application of this metal 
as a source of light may even become of technical 
ce. A burning magnesium wire of the 
thickness 0°297 millimétre evolves, according to 
& measurement we have made, as much light as 74 
stearine candles of which five go to the pound. If 
this light lasted one minute, 0°987 métre of wire, 
weighing 0°1204 grm., would be burnt. In order 
to produce a light equal to 74 candles burning for 
10 » whereby about 20lbs. of stearine is con- 
sumed, 72°2 of magnesium would be required. 
The magnesium wire can be easily prepared by 
forcing out the metal from a h steel press 
| a fine opening at bottom ; this wire might 
be rolled up in coils on a spindle, which could be 
made to revolve by clockwork, and thus the end 


of the wire, thro 
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ward into a gas or spirit-lamp flame in which it 
would burn.” 

Professor Roscoe stated that great credit was due 
to Mr. Sondstadt for the able manner in which he 
had brought the difficult subject of the metallurgy 
of magnesium into the present satisfactory posi- 
tion, and expressed his opinion that, even for 
photographic purposes, the application of the 
metal will prove most important. Mr. Brothers, 
Mr. Parry, and other photographers present cor- 
roborated -Dr. Roscoe’s opinion respecting the 
value of such a source of light for photography. 
Since the meeting Mr. Brothers made an experi- 
ment upon the magnesium light, which he reports 
as follows :—‘‘ The result of an experiment I have 


just tried is that in 50 seconds with the magne- 


sium light I have obtained a good negative copy 
of an engraving—the copy being made in a dark- 
ened room. Another copy was made in the usual 
way in daylight, and in 50 seconds the result was 
about equal to the negative taken by the artificial 
light. The sun was shining, but there was a good 
deal of fog in the atmosphere.” 
A paper was read entitled “On the Tensile 


‘Strength of Cotton, as effected by various Chemical 


Treatments,’ by Mr. Charles O'Neill, F.C.S. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Marcu 7th. 

Royat Instirution, at 2.— Albemarle Street. 
Monthly Meeting. 

ASIATIC, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.—12, Bedford Row. 

MepicaL, at 7. — 32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 

Election. 

Lonpon LystirvuTion, at7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘On Dramatic 
Music :”” Prof. Sterndale Bennett. 

Society or Arts, at 8.— John Street, Adelphi. 
Lectures, ‘Gold and Silver :’”’ Mr. W. Burges. 


TUESDAY, Marcu 8th. 

Roya Institution, at $3.—Albemarle Street. “On Animal 
Life:” Professor Marshall. 

Roya. Co.tuiece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
“On the Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :’’ 
Professor Huxley. 

MepicaL, at 5. — 82a, George Street, Hanover Square. 
Anniversary Oration. 

Syro-Eeyp tian, at 7.30.—22, Hart Street, Bloomsb 
“The Water Supply of Jerusalem, Ancient and 
Mr. J. I. Whitty, C.E., D.C.L. 

Crvit ENGINEERS, at8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Renewed Discussion upon Mr. Sopwith’s Paper on “ The 
Mont Cenis Tunnel.” And, if time permits, the following 
Paper will be read :—‘‘ On the Resistance of Bodies passing 
through Water :” Mr. G. H. Phipps. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
“On Ancient British Tumali:” Mr. J. Lubbock. “On 
certain Native Tribes of Brazil and Bolivia:’’ Mr. J. 
Hutchinson, 

Mepicat anp CuHrIRURGICAL, at 8,30.—53, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 

ZooLoeicaL, at 9.—11, Hanover Square. ‘‘On the Anatomy 
of the Eland:” Dr. E. Crisp. “On the Mammals and Birds 
collected by Captain Speke during the African Expedition.” 
noe the Shells collected by Captain Speke: Dr. H. 


bree. 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 9th. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘* The Science 
of Fish-Hatching:’’ Mr. F. Buckland, F.Z.S. 

Gero.oaicaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “‘Onthe Discovery 
of the Scales of Pteraspis, with some remarks on the 
Cephalic Shield of that Fish:” Mr. E. Lankester. 
Communicated by Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
2.‘*On some Remains of Bothriolepis from the Upper 
Devonian Sandstones of Elgin:’ r. G. E. Roberts. 
Communicated by Prof. J. Morris, F.G.S8. 3. “ On Missing 
Frametiere Formations from Suspension or Removal of 
Deposits :’’ Mr. J. J. Bigsby, M.D., F.G.S. 

Grapuic, at 8.—Flaxman Hall, University College. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30.—32, Sackville Street. 
“On Archers’ Badges: Mr. Cuming. “‘ Various Exhibi- 
tions of Roman, Saxon, and Mediseval Antiquities :’’ Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Irvine, and ‘Mr. Brent. “On an Effigy of one 
of the Markenfield Family in Ripon Cathedral :”” Mr. 


lanché, 
THURSDAY, Mancu 10th, 

Roya Institution, at $.—Albemarle Street. “‘On Animal 
Life :’’ Professor Marshall. 

Royat Cot.iecre or SurGerons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
“On the Structure and Classification of the Mammalia:” 
Professor Huxley. 

Lonpow Institution, at 7.— Finsbury Circus. “ Animal 
Chemistry :”” Professor Wanklyn, 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Bol . 0.9 pat ye moune. 2 ee TaGuonee of 

an emi nts upon ool 
reference to its Action on the Respiratory Gases:” Dr. G. 


Harley. 
FRIDAY, Marcu lith. 
Lonvpon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus, 
nomic Botany :”’ Professor Bentley. 
ASTRONOMICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 
Royau Instirution, at 8.— Albemarle Street. 
Books :” Rev. W. Brookfield. 


SATURDAY, Manca 12th. 
Royat Instrrvution, at 3.— Albemarle Street. “On the 
Metallic Elements :’’ Professor Frankland. 
Roya Boranic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 


Royat Couiuece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
“On the Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :”’ 
Professor Huxley. 


ART. 
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SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 

ILE we -have to deplore the existence of 

so much bad art in England, the result 
chiefly of inefficient training and loose practice in 
youth, we must be prepared for the low average 
results presented by our annual exhibitions. But, 
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if our young men are not well grounded in prac- 
tice, our young women are either so ill-instructed 
or so misdirected that they cannot, in any sense 
except a complimentary one, be called artists. At 
the best they do but reach the elevation of our 
third-rate painters ; and, if we now and then dis- 
tinguish, or fancy that we distinguish, signs of 
original power, they are so smothered by a style 
borrowed from some one of the popular painters 
of the day, that it would be vain to speculate 
upon this signification. 

The position in art of the sex in England may 
be tested—and it is well for our countrymen that 
it should be tested—by comparing their per- 
formances with those produced in France sod fi 
Belgium by such painters as Mesdames Rosa 
Bonheur and Henriette Browne. A picture 
painted by an Englishwoman which should 
exhibit the knowledge and skill present in a 
work by either of these great artists would secure 
for its author unbounded reputation and patron- 
age; but there is only one road that leads to 
the attainment of such excellence, and it is one, 
perhaps, hardly open to Englishwomen—certainly 
one which they have hitherto hesitated to follow. 
An Englishwoman is more closely bound by the 
conventional rules of society which settle her status ; 
and these place serious obstacles in the way of her 
ambition to become a great artist. A woman more 
readily becomes an actress, and she follows more 
easily the profession of a painter, in France ; 
and, although we know that she may adopt either 
profession not only without any well-founded 
objection, but with great benefit to herself and 
others, she is invariably discouraged in Eng- 
land from following the first, while she is merely 
permitted to dabble in the second. As an artist, 
she may indulge in painting fruit and flowers, 
and attain the highest excellence in this walk of 
art; beyond this, she may either sketch a little 
landscape, or venture upon a rustic girl with a red 
cloak, or paint a weak portrait, or draw in chalks, 
or teach any of this trash to other young women 
more prosperously placed than herself. But, with 
very rare exceptions, women in England never 
learn the profession, nor even the rudiments of 
the profession, they undertake to practice. They 
shrink from it, as they would shrink from qualify- 
ing themselves for the stage; and they would 
probably be discouraged by friends from any kind 
of practice that might lead them beyond such 
results as are displayed in the present Exhibition. 

It would be unfair, however, to overlook the 
fact that the best of our female artists are not 
contributors to the Gallery in Pall Mall. The 
Misses Mutrie, Miss Osborn, Miss Solomon, and 
others prefer to measure themselves, as artists, 
with artists in the ordinary exhibitions of the 
season, and decline to shelter themselves in the 
shadow of their sex from the criticism which 
they desire to see applied to their pictures as 
works of art. They thus assume a position which 
is clear and broadly marked, and they oblige 
themselves either to live the life and adopt the 
practice of a true artist or to submit to the judg- 
ment and condemnation which will oui be 
visited upon their works if characterized by the 
feebleness and ignorance displayed by amateurs. 
These artists are not included among those who * 
form “ The Society of Female Artists ;” and we 
should do them wrong by confounding them with 
the little body whose works are exhibited in Pall 
Mall. Making allowance for the obstacles at which 
we have hinted above, they have attained a fair 
position, and made good their claim to be recog- 
nised as artists; and, if we must admit that they 
are far behind the best of their Continental sisters, 
they may also turn upon us and ask, “ How many 
of your brother artists could paint such a picture 
as ‘The Sick Child,’ by Henrietta Browne ? ” 

Of the Pall Mall Exhibition there is little to be 
said. The committee, as appears in the catalogue, 
is composed of Mrs. Grote and Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt. There are seventeen members, 
among whom is Mrs. Thorneycroft ; who, however, 
contributes no work to the present Exhibition ; 
and there are ten honorary members, or amateurs. 
The Gallery contains 253 small pictures and water- 
colour sketches, the greater of which are as 
much without the pale of criticism as the sketches 
which “ My Lady” made last year during a Con- 
tinental tour: the chief merit of which is, that 
they serve to amuse and to induce conversation in 
the drawing-room after dinner. But among so 
many it would be strange if we could not detect 
something better than this; and we have applied 
ourselves to the discovery not altogether in vain. 

In an Exhibition like this we should naturally 
expect to find some good painting of fruit and 
flowers. Englishwomen excel in this walk of art ; 
and, notably, the sisters Mutrie, whom we have 
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already mentioned, have produced works painted 
from natural flowers that have rarely been equalled, 
and perhaps never surpassed. We find one real 
artist in this Exhibition practising her eye and 
hand in the imitation of these, the most beautiful 
roducts of nature. Let it never be thought a 

ow or unworthy pursuit to paint flowers. All 
true poets and true painters have loved them ; and 
all great colourists have learned from them the 
secret that is unfolded only to those who can really 
appreciate their grace and beauty. By far the 
best, we had almost said the only, works in this 
Exhibition of exceptional interest are Miss Lane’s 
studies of “ Wayside Fairy Cups,” ‘“ Climbing 
Roses,” and “ Apple Blossoms.” These, and a 
larger drawing of “ Magnolia Grandiflora,” and 
another of an “ Arum,” &c., are painted with feel- 
ing, knowledge, and certainty—admirable examples 
of the excellence that may be reached, and the 
interest that may be aroused, by an honest deter- 
mination on the part of an artist to use her own 
eyes and not to make use of others’ spectacles. 

Among the other more noticeable drawings in 
the room, Miss Louisa Rayner has some vigorous 
sketches, which too clearly betray her teaching to 
be considered original, but which, nevertheless, 
are strikingly good by comparison with those 
around them. Mrs. J. W. Brown has a pretty 
sketch of “A Spring near Capel Curig ” 
Mrs. Robertson Blaine, two clever drawings of 
Syrian and Egyptian landscape; and Miss L. 
Oakley, a pretty female head. Miss Kate Swift 
exhibits a companion picture to that which is now 
to be seen in the British Gallery. “ The Girl 
buying her Wedding-dress’’ is here represented 
as “ A Schevening Widow buying her Mourning.” 
The picture has the same faults and the same lack 
of colour as its predecessor, but shows itself, 
nevertheless, as the work of an artist. 

By far the best oil-picture in the room is one of 
a “Hen and Chickens,’’ by Madame Peyrol, née 
Bonheur—we presume one of that celebrated family 
of artists. It is the only work that can fairly be 
called a picture. 





ART NOTES. 


Amonest the Copley pictures to be sold this 
day in the Lyndhurst collection, by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, are: “ The Death of 
Major Peirson,” the celebrated work engraved 
by Heath; the well-known pictures of ‘‘ The 
Artist and his Family,” “The Boy and Squirrel,”’ 
“Samuel and Eli,” “ Abraham’s Sacrifice,” 
“‘ Wagar and Ishmael,” “ Samuel reproving Saul,” 
“Lady Jane Grey refusing the Crown,’ “The 
Red-Cross Knight,” “ The Battle of the Pyrences,” 
“ George the Fourth reviewing the Troops,” and 
“The Children of George the Third;” also, a 
splendid Portrait of Lord Mansfield, fine copies 
of the works of Correggio, and admirable Sketches 
and Studies for many of his largest pictures. The 
collection also includes a pair of magnificent 
works of Canaletti, bequeathed to Lord Lynd- 
hurst by Baron Bolland; a “ Venetian Senator,” 
by Tintoretto; “Archbishop Laud and Lady 
Middleton,” by Van Dyck; a fine Portrait of Sir 
Isaac Newton; ‘“ Madame Geoffrin taking Choco- 
late,” a charming work of Chardin; ‘“ La Courti- 
sane Amoureuse,” by Boucher ; and several beau- 
tiful Sketches by F. Tayler. 

A LARGE collection of sketches and studies by 
the late William Hunt will be brought to the 
hammer in May next under the superintendence 
of-Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. 

_ THE Mulready Exhibition at the South Ken- 
sington Museum will be opened on the 12th 
instant. 

THE Art-Journal for March (James §. Virtue). 
—The engravings in the present number are from 
Mr. Frith’s “Crossing Sweeper,” in Mr. Holds- 
worth’s collection, of Halifax, capitally engraved 
by C. W. Sharpe; Turner’s “ Bay of Baie,” from 
the peer in the National Gallery, engraved by 
R. Brandrard; and Mr. Spence’s group, “The 
Infant Moses,” engraved by J. H. Baker. The 
other illustrations are all clever; and Mr. Wright’s 
Manag = psc pony d of Caricature” is embel- 
ished with eight cuts from old engravings, by F. 
W. Fairholt. , Ae pie 

PuotoGRarny has been employed to reproduce 
the designs of the illuminations of the celebrated 
“ Breviario Grimani, preserved in the Library of 
St. Mark at Venice; but these earliest specimens 
of the Flemish School, of the pupils of Van Eyck 
—Hemmelinck, Messina, Vander Meire, &.— lose 
much of their value by the absence of colour, 


though their quaintness and originality is admir- 
ably preserv 
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At the sale of the late Mr. Frederick Lee 
Bridell’s pictures on Saturday last, the eighteen 
lots realized £3328. Of these, “ The Temple of 
Venus,” from Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” size of 
canvas 7} ft. by 5 ft. brought £703. 10s. ;—‘ The 
Coliseum at Rome by Moonlight,” size of canvas 
7} ft. by 5ft., exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1860, £430. 10s. ;—‘“‘ Lake Constance from the 
heights above Lindau,” size 50in. by 34 in., ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1858, £273 ;— 
“The Temple of Vesta, Tivoli, in the Sabine Hills,” 
size 50in. by 34 in., £204. 15s. ;—‘ ‘ Ave Maria’ 
at Bolzano, Evening, celebrating mass in the open 
air,” size 50 in. by 34 in., £173. 5s. ;—‘ The 
Fortress of ,Ehrenbreitstein,” size 50 in. by 34 in., 
£141. 15s.;—“‘ A Sunny Day in the Derbyshire 
Hills,” size 17 in. by 214 in., £215. 5s. ;—“ Etrus- 
can Tombs at Civita Castellana,” size 74 in. by 
47 in., £267. 15s. ;—“ The Villa D’ Este,” size 74 in. 
by 47 in., £220. 10s. ;—“ Under the Pine-Trees at 
Castel Lusano, Romagna,” size 49 in. by 72 in., 
£210 ;—“ Waterfall and Grotto of Neptune, 
Tivoli,” size 49in. by 72in., £194. 5s.—At the 
same time Mr. Bridell’s studies in oils, &c., were 
sold, and produced £2325. 

Messrs. Curistrz, Manson, and Woops also 
sold on Saturday last the cabinet of English pic- 
tures of the Rev. C. H. Craufurd, of Old Swin- 
ford, near Stourbridge. Among the more valuable 
were :—W. Linnell, “Summer Crops,” £168 ;— 
T. Creswick, R.A., “ The Ford,” £204. 15s. ;——T. 
Faed, A.R.A., “The Letter,” £194. 5s.;—C. 
Baxter, “ Refreshment; a girl carrying a tazza of 
fruit,” 112 guineas ;—J. Phillip, R.A., “ The Rose 
of Seville,’ £183. 15s.;—W. P. Frith, RA., 
“ Catherine Seaton,” £162. 15s.; George Smith, 
“The Bird Trap,” £325. 10s.;—George Smith, 
“In for a Ducking,” £210.;—T. Faed, A.R.A., 
* Olivia and Sophia,” £199. 10s.;—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ‘A Lady, with Children,” £141. 15s. 
The thirty-eight pictures belonging to this cabinet 
produced £2876. 

A HITHERTO unknown work of Canova has 
lately been discovered in the Villa Alticesicro, 
near Padua, consisting of the bust of the last but 
one Doge of Venice, who had frequently assisted 
the young and struggling artist. The genuineness 
of the work has been placed beyond any doubt. 
“ Tutela Canove”’ is engraved at the lower part of 
the bust. 

Mr. Horace Jones of Furnival’s Inn has been 
elected to the office of City Architect and Surveyor 
in place of the late Mr. Bunning. The salary is 
£1500 a year. 

Mr. Parryiscarving out of the wood of the fallen 
Herne’s Oak two busts of Shakespeare—the one 
for her Majesty and the other for the Prince of 
Wales. 

KAULBACH is, we understand, hard at work at 
his “ Battle of Salamis’ for the Maximilianeum. 
Besides this, he is busy with his illustrations of 
Goethe’s Women; to be followed soon by illustra- 
tions in the same style of Schiller’s Women. 











MUSIC. 


THE OLD PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HIS Society opened its Fifty-second Season on 

Monday evening with a concert, of which 
this was the programme :— 
Part I. 


Sinfonia, MS. (composed expressly for the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts) _... , ;' oe .. Cherubini, 

Aria, “* Riedial Soglio,”” Mme. Parepa (“Zelmira’”’) Rossini, 

Uoncesso i D minor, Pianoforte, Mme. Arabella 


Goddar a ne les es - : .. Mozart, 
Aria Cujus animam,’”’ Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
(“Stabat Mater”)  °. a. sate, ok 
Overture, ** Semiramide’”’ a . Rossini, 
Part ITI. 
Sinfonia in D, No. 2 Fa Beethoven. 


arepa, “ Di Piacer” (“La Gazza PEM 
: a wes — eee ee ses sini. 
Duct, Mimo. Parepa and’ Mr” Wilbye Coupes’ 7°" 

(“ Guglielmo Tell”) an a ai. ee a 
Overture, “ The Siege of Corinth” ... : ai ° 
If Rossini had been born a little later in the 
yee 1792 than on the 29th February, we might 

ave commemorated the day appropriately and 
worthily by a performance of one of his operatic 
master-pieces. The laws of our London season 
not permitting this, the dedication of a Philhar- 
monic night to the honour of the author of the 
“ Barber” was a harmless, though not a very con- 
gruous way, of celebrating his completion of an 
eighteenth olympiad. Listening, however, to such 
music as the aria from “ Zelmira”—as uninterest- 
ing @ piece, for the concert-room at least, as could 
easily be found in the master’s works—it was im- 
possible not to be reminded of the time when true 
Beethovenists would declaim against Rossini as 
the arch-heretic of music, the corrupter of all 
sound taste, the enemy to the propagation of the 
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Aria, Mme. 





true faith. While the last days of the great 
symphonist were being clouded with neglect, 
perry and tragical sorrow, it was not strange 
that his friends should lay some of the 
evil at the door of a composer whose fasci- 
nating strains hel to make Beethioven for- 
gotten even by his own townspeople. Thirty- 
eight years later, we can look more calmly at t 
matter, and can feel that we do no dishonour to 
the greater master by paying due homage to a 

nius which has borne such fruit as “ William 
Tell” and the “ Stabat Mater.” 

Cherubini’s Symphony was, as will be seen, the 
only piece in the programme not entirely familiar 
to the audience. Of this work we should not 
pretend to give an account upon the strength of a 
single hearing. It must suflice to say that the 
first impression was that of a work studiously 
orthodox in form and Mozartian in manner, 
melodious, spirited, and generally enjoyable. The 
letters ‘“‘ MS.” must be the apology for this poor 
account of a large orchestral work. Presuming it 
to be the property of the Society, one cannot help 
asking howit comes that a work whichthe directors 
think worth offering to the subscribers is still 
withheld from the rest of the world. If the Sym- 
phony is worth playing it is worth publishing. 
To produce it at intervals of five-and-forty, years 
— itis said that this is but the second time of ok 
formance—is to give the work no chance. If it 
has real merit, it should either be placed within 
reach of other orchestras, or played by its pos- 
sessors often enough to be understood and cared 
for. If it is second-rate music it is not worth pre- 
senting to the subscribers a generation after its 
original trial. ‘The Philharmonic Society affects 
to exist for the advancement of music, but it is 
hard to see how the great cause is furthered by 
this fashion of treating works like Cherubini’s 
Symphony. Beethoven’s “No. 2” and the most 
beautiful of Mozart’s concertos, well played by a 
good band, with the help of such a soloist as 
Madame Goddard, could not fail, of course, to 
secure a more than pleasant evening’s music. Any 
one of the great “ nine,” decently played, is a feast 
of delight to musical ears; and Mozart’s lovely 
strains need to be very rudely handled to fail of 
their wonted power of enchantment. It is, there- 
fore, only fair to Professor Bennett’s band to say 
that its playing is really excellent. It is equally 
impossible, however, to avoid saying that the band 
is not what the position and prestige of the Society 
would lead a listener to expect. Great pretensions 
carry with them corresponding obligations. They 
should either be vindicated or abandoned. If the 
Philharmonic is to be a quiet little society fur- 
nishing eight agreeable “ soirées d’Orchestre” per 
annum toa small circle of subscribers, well and 
good. In that case it ceases to be a subject for 
question or remark. But, if it professes to be any- 
thing more, to serve objects of public interest, to 
assist in the advance of inusical art, in keeping up 
high standards of excellence, or in spreading the 
knowledge of the purest and best music, it must 
be prepared for the question—how it does these 
things. Bands equally good, more than one 
confessedly superior, are to be heard in some 
half-dozen other places in this city alone. For 
the popularization of the works of the greatest 
geniuses the Society has done absolutely nothing. 
It performs these works before a select circle of 
apparently apathetic connoisseurs, in a style no 
better, if no worse, than that in which the same 
immortal music is played elsewhere to people who 
seem to enjoy it with ten times greater relish. 
Considering such a Society, again, as a corporate 
representative of English music, one would like to 
be able to say to a foreigner coming among us, 
“ Here is an orchestra that will not fear comparison 
with that of your Conservatoire or your Gewand- 
haus.” Of one or two other English orchestras 
one can say this; but not, unfortunately, of the 
Old Philharmonic. It requires no ultra-refine- 
ment or hypercriticism to note the absence of 
just those distinguishing shades of excellence—the 
solid richness of tone, the unfaltering unanimity 
of attack, the perfect adjustment of different quali- 
ties of sound, and, above all, the power of render- 
ing;“ light and shade ”—which mark the difference 
between the merely satisfactory and the completely 
satisfying. No band, to insist on only the last 
point, can claim to be considered first rate which 
is all but innocent of a “ pianissimo.” The reason 
of this shortcoming need not be discussed in these 
columns. The Society is here re in the 
aspect which it presents to the public, and 
the public has never been taken into the 
counsels of the managers. Quite a sufficient 
cause may be found in the air of narrow- 
ness and exclusiveness which seems to charac- 


terize its proceedings. Its entirely arbitrary rate 
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of pies away hundreds of otherwise 
posditie pe ee for even people who can 
afford to pay have an objection to giving for what 
they want double of what has been ascertained to 
be its everyday cost. The only plea for such a 
scale of payment would be the desirableness of 
being able to command, commercially speaking, 
the services of the best artists, as against the 
temptations held out by speculators in other 
undertaki How entirely this plea fails is 
shown by the late entite annihilation of the band 
at the mere breath of an operatic lessee. High 
rices make, among other evils, apathetic au- 
iences, and apathetic audiences make-a torpid 
band. No assemblage of human beings could 
possibly be in a colder mood than was the 
audience of last Monday. The playing of 
Madame Goddard alone — playing so masterly 
that not even the Philharmonic frost could 
withstand it—dispelled for a moment the languor 
of the evening. ‘To play to a small room, only 
three-quarters full, of auditors like these, is not 
an inspiring task. An adherence to an ancient 
traditional policy does not seem likely to cure 
these evils. But that question, we say again, is one 
which the members have to settle. We have not 
s0 many good institutions, new or old, that we 
can afford to lose one such as the Philharmonic, 
if there is any hope of its growing into something 
more worthy of its historical prestige, and, it may 
be added, of thé musical fame of its conductor. 
England has not now—perhaps has never had— 
a greater musician than Professor Bennett. He 
may not be in his proper place in the conductor’s 
desk, any more than a general would be in his place 
- drilling a company, but the presence of such a 
leader is a guarantee that, as far as the existing 
constitution will allow, the highest ends will be 
steadily aimed at. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue National Choral Society’s performance of 
* Elijah” on Wednesday evening was probably the 
best they have yet given. Such good choral effects, 
applied to the illustration of great music, have 
certainly not been heard in London before. This 
does not mean that the performance was faultless 
—it will be very long before an amateur “ mon- 
ster” chorus will arrive anywhere near that 
result—but that the loveliness of the choral pas- 
involving such effects came out with a power 
which has been heretofore missed. In such pas- 
as the closing cadence of ‘‘ He, watching over 
Israel,” the soft articulation of the many-voiced 
chorus is exquisite. The marvellous scene, too, 
of the cave, where the heavenly glory is revealed 
to the prophet through the thunder, the fire, the 
whirlwind, and the “ still small voice,” was given 
splendidly throughout, excepting only the un- 
conquerably difficult passage in its opening part, 
which is a stumbling-block to so many choirs. The 
habitually unsparing energy of Madame Ruders- 
dorff, sometimes so entirely out of place, was 
happily appropriate in the soaring climax of the 
be .? Mr. Sims Reeves, singing in not 
uite his best voice, Miss Heyw and Mr. 
tley — best Elijah of our time — were the 
other chief soloists. The Society will sing “The 
Messiah,” as usual, in Passion Week, March 21. 
Rumovr has declared for some time past that 
Signor Rossini was on the point of producing a 
new sacred piece of dimensions fit to be compared 
with those of the “Stabat:” it is now stated that 
the work in question is a Mass for four voices, 
solos and chorus, the first performance of which is 
destined—so reads the paragraph—to assist in a 
house-warming for a private gentleman: “ pour 
one, age du nouvel hédtel que le Comte 
Pillet-Will a fait construire, rune Moncey.’’ The 
solo rs are to be the Sisters Marchisio Gar- 
doni, and Agnesi, the chorus being composed of 
the pupils of the Conservatoire. The promised 
festivities on the occasion of the composer's 
birthday were put off on account of the illness of 
Madame Rossini. The ne | of Lugo, the 
town where his youth was spent, have sent the 
aed a composer” an address, in which the 
. of the musician, the “living phenix” of his 
country, and the regeneration of United Italy, are 
in a strain of thoroughly transalpineé 
’ y- 
oe CoRNELIvs, a near relative of the great 
gree has written an opera, the hero of which is 


a than the t Cid. The 
Grand-D Winiane hea expronis thé 
wish to have it first in the Weimar 
Court Theatre on me Occasion of her ensuing birth- 
oe Me Cornelius is an ardent musician of the 








Mptie. Partt has made her appearance in 
Marta at the Italiens, Signor Mario being her 
Lionello. : 

Tre sixth volume of the new issue of M. Fetis’s 
“ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens” has at 
length appeared. It contains notices of Méhul, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and other M’s of great 
and small renown. 

* BreTHoven’s Choral Symphony was performed 
for the second time this season in Manchester at 
the seventeenth of Mr. Hallé’s Orchestral Con- 
certs. Madame Rudersdorff, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper 
and Lewis Thomas, were the solo singers. The 
concert also included selections from “ Fidelio,” 
“Tphigenia in Tauris,” and other great operas. The 
great towns of what Londoners rather contemptu- 
ously call the provinces now abound with music 
which, a few years ago, it was the privilege of the 
metropolis only to hear. Nowhere is the art 
more thoroughly alive than in the industrial 
capitals. Not only, we believe, because they have 
most money to spend, but because the places where 
people work the hardest are those where they 
enjoy the most. 

THE Orchestra of the current week contains a 
useful detailed analysis of the plot and musical 
treatment of M. Gounod’s opera, “ The Queen of 
Sheba.” 

Tn French papers speak of the great success 
of a youthful pianiste, Mdlle. Anna Meyer, a cousin 
of the late Adolphe Adam.—Moniteur Belge. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





MARCH 7th to 12th, 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m, 


FRIDAY.—‘Judas Maccabeeus”’ (Sacred Harmonic Society), 
Exeter Hall, 74 p.m. 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 8 p.m, 
OPERAS — 


Covent GarpEeN. — “‘ She Stoops to Conquer” and 
“ Fanchette.” 


Mr, Harrison’s Benefit on Saturday. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE TWO DROMIOS AT THE PRINOESS’S, 
&e., &e. 

HAKESPEARR’S roaring farce of the “‘ Comedy 
of Errors” can never be more than rarely 
given on the stage, depending, as it does, for its 
effectiveness, on the absolute resemblance of the 
twin Antipholuses and of the twin Dromios. 
Within the past forty years the piece has only 
twice been presented—once, with musical inter- 
lations, at Covent Garden, and once, in its 
integrity, during the management of Sadler’s Wells 
by Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood. The revival 
of Saturday evening last at the Princess’s is simply 
owing to the accident of the two brothers Webb, 
both well-known actors, having been endowed by 
nature with an extraordinary similarity of face 
and form, a gift which they have turned to account 
in the presentment of the twin drolls of Ephesus 
and Syracuse. They had tried the experiment 
thoroughly in the provinces before venturing to 
present themselves to a London audience; the 
reception they met with must have convinced 
them that their probationary studies and experi- 
ence had been of the greatest service to them. 
One of the two brothers, Henry, the elder, has 
the advantage of being familar with the 
genius of Shakespeare’s alowins and low-comedy 
characters, having been associated with Mrs. 
Warner in her attempt, some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, to establish the Shake- 
spearian drama at the Marylebone Theatre, as, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Phelps and Green- 
wood, she had previously done at Sadler’s Wells. 
The younger brother, Charles, is well-known as a 
minor dramatist and actor, and has prepared 
himself for the task of playing the double to his 
elder brother by a close study of his peculiarities 
of voice and manner, the result being that, with 
the addition of such illusive resemblance as iden- 
tity of dress and “make up” can give, the two 
are hardly to be distinguished from each other. 
So complete is this likeness, indeed, that it is 
questionable whether any of the audience unac- 
quainted with the plot of the piece they were 
witnessing on Saturday evening could be certain 
that Dromio of Ephesus and Dromio of Syracuse 
were not being played by one and the same per- 
son ; and even those who were familiar with all 
the turns of the labyrinth needed a sharp eye and 
& nimble memory to avoid being led astray. The 
difficulty of precise identification is made greater 
by the highly judicious course adopted in playing 
the piece without marking its division into aets by 
the ordinary mode of dropping the curtain. 
Played in one act, the “ Comely of Errors” pre- 
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sents something of the effect of a modern extra- 
vaganza—we do not say it profanely—or of a 
Mortonian farce, “ Box and Cox,’”’ for example, in 
which the fun is cumulative and the progress and 
bustle of the plot unintermitting. The serious 
element of the story—if it can be said to have any 
serious element at all—serves only as a medium 
for the display of the two Dromios’ comical at- 
tributes; even when the two chief actors who 
sustain it are as closely matched as two distinct 
human, beings can be, the orbit in which they 
move is socharged with improbabilities that they 
can hardly be looked upon as morethan ingeniously- 
wrought puppets. It would be mere hypercriti- 
cism, therefore, to object that, in the Princess’s 
performance, nobody with his eyes fairly open and 
his wits decently about him could for a moment 
be expected to confound the solid personality of 
Mr. George Vining as Antipholus of Syracuse 
with that of Mr. John Nelson as Antipholus of 
Ephesus ; what is more to the point is to say that 
both these gentlemen played their parts excellently 
well and won well-deserved applause. The great 
interest of the comedy rests with the two Dromios, 
on the stage as well as in the text of Shakespeare ; 
and by the performance of the brothers Webb it 
is sustained in a very high degree. In all proba- 
bility, the treatment of the double character has 
been determined by the elder brother, and care- 
fully—we may say perfectly—worked out by the 
younger. The presentment of the character in 

oth cases is thoroughly artistic and conscientious, 
the personal peculiarities of the elder brother— 
imitated by the younger—being fairly used in the 
filling up of Shakespeare’s distinct but not severely 
drawn outline. In the mouths of both, the quips, 
quirks, word-splittings, and punnings which the 
young dramatist poured in showers over his 
dialogue in the “ Comedy of Errors” are full of 
relish, and redelivered with a pointedness that is 
very far from common on the stage. There is, in 
fact, nothing whatever meretricious in the acting 
of the brothers Webb, but a great deal that is 
excellent, apart from the immediate and accidental 
circumstance of their special qualifications for the 
performance of the two Dromios. That they will 
be very popular in London we can hardly doubt, 
particularly at the present time, when the public 
mind is turned so strongly in the direction of 
Shakespeare and his works. Mr. George Vining 
has evident faith in their attractiveness, for he has 
placed the piece upon the stage with new and 
beautifully-painted scenery by Mr. T. Lloyds and 
Mr. F. Fenton. The occasion of the first per- 
formance was signalized by the presence of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Princes 
Arthur and Leopold, for whose edification the 
pantomime was specially reproduced in place of 
the new comedy of “ Paul’s Return.” 





DvrinG the past week Sadler’s Wells has offered 
4 peculiar attraction to the lovers of Shakespearian 
tragedy—-no less than the performance of Hamlet 
by the lady-manageress, Miss Marriott. We do 
notremember any instance of this arduous character 
having been attempted by an actress on the London 
stage, though we haveseen Romeo, and even Richard 
the Third, played by ladies. Miss Marriott, how- 
ever, is not the first lady who has essayed the 
part, the great Mrs. Siddons. having previously 
played it at Bath on at least one occasion. Some 
of our contemporaries appear to have been under 
the impression that Miss Marriott’s assumption of 
the character was little more than a benefit-night 
freak ; but the fact is that she had, long previously 
to her first appearance in the part at Sadler's 
Wells, performed it with extraordinary success in 
the provinces. The personation, such as she now 
presents it, therefore, we may accept as a matured 
result of study ; and a very remarkable result it 
is. We do not for a moment wish to imply that 
any new light has been thrown by Miss Marriott 
upon the complex-minded and melancholy prince, 
by which we are enabled to see more clearly into 
the dark depths of his mind; but we must, in 
justice to this daring actress, admit that she has 
seized the idea of one side at least of Hamlet's 
character, and renders it with truly admirable 
effect. As might be expected, this side of the 
character is the emotional and impulsive side; on 
the other, and the grander side, she acts with 
good taste and justness of perception. This rises to 
the full level of the best traditional acting ; and we 
are, upon the whole, impressed with the idea that, 
taking into account all the difficulties of her 
task, Miss Marriott’s is really a remarkable 
performance fora woman. The audience before 
whom she appears is well used to fine Shake- 
spearian acting ; it is, therefore, some proof of her 
quality when she succeeds in winning such frequent 
bursts of applause as greet her in this character. 
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Now Ready, Part I., Price 64., 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 





“In the first number of ‘Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare’ we have the promise of a cheap 


and beautiful edition of the poet. The type is good, the paper creamy, the 
lavish. The editors are Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke; the artist is Mr. 


ictorial embellishment 
. C. Selous. All this 


looks well for the prosperity of an edition upon which the publishers are evidently expending all 


their resources.” —The Atheneum. 





CASSELL, 


PETTER, AND GALPIN;, 


LUDGATE AILL, £.C. 





Lord Oakburn’s Daughters; a 


New Story by the Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Verner’s 
erie. &c., will begin on the 19th of March in ONCE A 


Once a Week. An Illustrated 


Miscellany of Literature, Art, Science, and Popular Infor- 
mation, Published every Saturday, price 3d.; in Month 
Parts 1 ls.; and alf-yearly Volumes, price 7s. . 
ri BEPPO THE CONSCRIPT.” a New Story by T. TRoL- 
LOPE, Esq., was commenced in No, 224, and will be completed 
in No. 247. 

London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C, 








Re-issue of Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, with the original 
Illustrations by Rowlandson. 
Dr. Sy 


ntax’s Three Tours. 


Three Vols., royal 8vo., with 80 humorous coloured Plates, 
cloth gilt, £1 11s. 6d. 
Narraui & Bonn, 23, Bedford-Street, Covent-Garden, W.C. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of ‘Tropical Scenery ; 


LYRICAL SKETCHES and LOVE SONGS. With Notes, 
By R. N. Dunpar. 

“This work contains many beauties.’”’—Morning Post. 

“He gives graceful descriptions of scenes, and objects, 
interesting to a large portion of the public.’’—Observer. 

“ The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore,’’— 
Critic. 

London: Rospert HaRrpwIcKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready, a handsome Volume, 8vo., pp. 436, with many 
Engravings, cloth, £1, Is., 


The Coins of the Ancient Britons. 


Arranged and described by Jonn Evans, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
s art umismatic Society, and engraved by F, W. Farrno.t, 
London: J. Russeu.i Surru, 36, Soho Square. 





Now Ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


Autobiography of Thomas Wright 


of Birkenshaw, in the County of York, 1736—1797. Edited by 
his Grandson Tuomas WriaGat, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 


London: J. Russe..t Sirsa, 36, Soho Square. 





Ready, price 12s. 6d., 8vo., pp. 300, 
A mraphel’s Royal Mausoleum: 


Dreams, Reflections, Our Intermediate State, Universal 
Redemption, and the Inhabited Stars. 
Marcuant Sincer & Co., Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, 





Just published, 


Christian Home Life. A Book 


of Examples and Principles. Crown 8vo., 3s., cloth boards. 


Pleasant Hours with the Bible; 


or, (1) Scripture Queries on Various Subjects. (2) Answers 
tothe same. In Two separate volumes (one for the use of 
the Pupil, the other of the Tutor), in an elastic band, com- 
plete, 2s. 6d., cloth. ; 


Barthel Winkler, and other Tales 


of the German Fatherland. With Engravings. Shilling 
Books for Leisure Hours. No.7, 1s., neat cover; 28., hand- 


somely bound in cloth boards. 
With En- 


The Missing Boat. 


gravings. 6d., fancy cover; 8d., limp cloth, gilt edges. 


Packet of Large Type Tracts. 


Containing 50 Tracts, Four pages sac. Packet B, 64. per 
packet, 





Recently published, 
REPLY TO RENAN. 


The Christ of the Gospels and 


THE ROMANCE OF M. RENAN. Three Essays by 
Dr. Scuarr and M. Rousset. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., clot 
boards, 
The Retiaiovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 





DENIS DUVAL, 
AN UNFINISHED STORY 
BY THE LATE 
W. M. THACKERAY, 
IS COMMENCED IN 


THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE” FOR MARCH. 


Smirn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Author of “‘ Framley Parsonage,” &c. 
With Eighteen [llustrations by J. E. Mrnuais, R.A. 
Two Vols., demy 8vo., 26s. [In afew days. 











SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE AND USE 
OF THE BIBLE, 


By THE Ricut Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L. 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 


Crown 8vo. 


ARISTOTLE : 


A Chapter from the History of Science, including Analyses 
of Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Demy 8vo. 


THREE DAYS of a FATHER’S SORROW: 


A Book or ConsoLaTION. 


By M. FELIX BUNGENER. 
Author of “The Life of Calvin,” “ Council of Trent,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 


MILITARY ENDS and MORAL MEANS: 


Exemplifying the higher Influences affecting Military Life 

and Character, the Motives to Enlistment, the use of 

Stratagems in War, the Necessity for Standing Armies, and 
the Duties of a Military Force aiding the Civil Power. 


By COLONEL JAMES GRAHAM, 
Author of “ The Art of War.” 


One Vol., demy 8vo. 


JOURNAL of a DIPLOMATE’S THREE 
YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN PERSIA. 


By E. B. EASTWICK, Esq., 
Late H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires at the Court of Tehran. 


Two Vols., post 8vo., 18s. 


THE HEKIM BASHI ; 


Or, Adventures of se Antonelli, a Doctor in the 
Turkish Servi 














rvice. 


By HUMPHRY SANDWITH, C.B., D.C.L., 
Author of “ The Siege of Kars.” 


Two Vols., post 8vo. 


MR. and MRS. FAULOONBRIDGE. 


By HAMILTON AIDE, 
Author of “ Rita,” “ Confidences,”’ “ Carr of Carrlyon,” &c. 
Two Vols., post &vo. 


Smiru, Eiper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 








In demy 8vo., 20s., with Portrait ard Maps, Vol. IV., 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRIOH THE SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Br THOMAS CARLYLE. 
[Now Ready, 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Third Edition, in one Volume, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


ROBA DI ROMA. 


By W. W. STORY. 
[Now Reddy, 


Cuapman & HAL, 198, Piccadilly. 





Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, 5d. and 6d., 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH, 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 





No. 1 now ready; Part I., ready March 30. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
AND ALL Boce#seLi eRe. 
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THE PRICE OF NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & Co. beg to 
announce that, with the view of facilitating 
an early and full supply of the Novels pub- 
lished by them at all Libraries throughout 
the country, and at the same time to avoid 
the course of unequal wholesale terms, they 
have. determined, from the present date, to 
adopt the Retail price of Eicut SutuLines 
per Volume, with the usual Trade allowance, 
instead of 10s. 6d. aé hitherto : an alteration 
which they hope will meet both the public 
requirements and the interests of the Trade. 

14, Lupeate Hitt, March 1, 1864. 


New Rditions of the following are published this day :— 


HARD CASH. By Charles Reade. 
Author of “Never Too Late to Mend.” Three Vols. 
post Svo., £2. 4s. 


THE TRIALS of the TREDGOLDS. 


Dvurrton Coox, Author of “ Paul Foster’s Daughter,” &c. 
Three Vols., post 8vo., £1. 4s. 


The follotving will appear on or about thé 2th inst :— 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD: a Romance. 


Two Vols., post 8vo., 168. 


THE CHILDREN OF LUTETIA: a Con- 


tact with Parisian Poverty. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Two Vols., post 8vo., 16s. 


In conformity with the above announcement, the prices of the 
following recently-published Novels will be reduced, viz :— 


THE OLD HOUSE IN CROSBY SQUARE. 


By Henry Houu. Two Volumes, post 8vo., 16s. 


HANNAH THURSTON. By Bayard 


Tayior: Three Volumes, post Svo., 24s, ) 
PICKED UP AT SEA. By the Author of 


ag eaters Behind Him.” Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


NOT AN ANGEL. By the Author of 


“Ethel.” Two Volumes, post 8vo., 16a. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & MARsToN, 
14, Ludgate ‘Hill. 





MR, BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHOOMING. 


The EASTERN SHORES of the ADR I- 


ATIC in 1863, with a Visit to ae By the 
Viscountzsss Srrancrorp. Author of ‘‘ Egyptian 
Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines,’’ In 8vo., with 
Coloured Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of STATE. 


By M. Guizor. Demy 8vo. 


|The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 


SELVES. A Series of Popular Stories by the Best 
Danish Authors. Translated by Mrs, Busuzy. In 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


IN SPAIN. A Narrative of Travel in 


1863. By Haws Curistian ANDERSEN, Post 8vo. 


LEGENDS of ICELAND. Translated by 


Gores E. J. Powerit and Ererkur Maenvsson. 


8vo., with Twenty-five Illustrations. 10s, 6d. 
[Ready. 


ST. PETERSBURG and WARSAW. 


Scenes witnessed during a residence in Russia and 
Poland in the years 1 . Post 8vo., with Por- 
traits of the Grand Duchess Constantine and her 


Family. 


HERALDRY. Historical and Popular. 


By the Rev. Cuares Bovrext, M.A. Third Edition, 
with Eight Hundred and Fifty Dlustrations: Demy 
8vo. 


Rrcxarp Breytiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





- 





oth 


In the Press, 
WHAT THEN DOES Dr. NEWMAN TEAOH? 


A REPLY TO A PAMPHLET, 
“Mr. KINGSLEY and Dr. NEWMAN :” 


the Question whether Dr. 
B Ceti tats 
Edited by J. H. NEWMAN, D.D., 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 
f Eversley and Professor of Mode in 
Rector of Ev 3 ity a am So the 





Macuitiay & Co,, London and Cambridge. 








THE READER. 









— —— ——- | 
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J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 


JOURNALS. 
Price for a year by Post, 15s. 


Annales Forestieres et Metallurgiques. 
. Année 1864. Prix des Annales et du Bulletin. 


Price for a year by Post, 12s. 


Morren (Ed., professeur de botanique a 


Liége). Belgique Horticole, journal des jardins, 
des serres et des vergers, fondé par Ch, Morren et rédige 
par Epovarp Morren. La Belgique horticole se publie 
par ms mensuelles de deux feuilles in-Svo au 
moins, chacune enrichie de Planches coloriées repré- 
sentant plusieurs espéces ce fieurs ou de fruits, et de 
—— gravées relatives a tous les intéréts de V’horti- 


Price for a year by post, 12s., 


Herincg (M.-F.) L’Horticulteur Francais 
de mil huit cent cinquante-un, journal des amateurs et 
des intéréts horticoles. Ce Journal, qui vient d’entrer 
dans sa ide année, a été fondé en 1851, par_un de nos 
plus sayants botanistes horticulteurs, M. F. Hérincq 
rédacteur en chef, avec le concours d’amateurs et des 
principaux horticulteurs de France. Le dessin, la 
gravure et le coloris sont exécutés par les artistes les 
plus distingués. I it le 5 de chaque mois en un 
cahier de 32 pages de texte et de deux magnifiques 
planches coloriées. 





BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE AND 


AGRICULTURE. 
Price £20. 


Blume cognomine Rumphius. Rumphia, 
sive Commentationes botanic, imprimis de plantis 
Indie orientalis, tum penitus incognitis, tum que in 
libris Rheedii, Rumph i, Roxburghii, Walchii, alioruam 
Segeugeet. 4 vol. in-fol. avec 200 Planches, en partie 
coloriées. 


Blume Museum Botanicum Lugduno-Ba- 
tavum, sive Stirpium exoticarum novarum vel minus 
cognitarum ex vivis aut siccis brevis exposito et 
descriptio. 

Tome 1, cum 2% tabulis ad illustranda 60 plantarum 
= genera. 1 volume in-8 de 404 pages. Price 
Tome 2e, no 1 & 16, cum 32 tabulis ad illustranda, 68 
— exoticarum genera. 1 volume de 256 pages. 
ce 16s. 


Price £17. 
Blume et J. B. Fischer. Flora Javz nec 


non insularum adjacentium, 3 volumes in-folio, illustrés 
de 252 Planches, 
Price £5. 


Blume Flore Jave et insularum adjacen- 


tium. Nouvelle série en 12 livraisons, contenant 162 
avec 72 Planches oo uement coloriées. 
-B.—Les planches doubles, dans les ouvrages de M. 
Blume, comptent toujours pour deux planches. 


Price 4s., 


Castagne (L.) Catalogue des Plantes qui 


croissent naturellement dans le département des Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone. 1 vol. in-18. 


Price 2s., 


Deherain (R. P.) Recherches sur l’Emploi 


des Agricole Phosphates. 1 vol. in-13. 
Price 1s. 


Dupuis (A., professeur d’histoire natur- 
elle), L’&illet, son histoire et sa culture, 1 vol. in-16. 
Price £1., 


Siebeck (R.) directeur des jardins im- 
périaux 4 Vienne. Petits Parcs, ou Jardins Paysagers; 
album de 2% plans colori¢s sur la composition ~ l’orne 

mentation des jardins d’agr‘ment, 4 l’usage des amateurs, 

gpograires et architectes. Traduit de l’allemand par 
. J. Rothschild, et précédé d’une introduction générale 
de M. Charles Naudin (membre de l'Institut). 1 volume 

moe py 1 tout jardi 
e que pour tout nier paysagiste ou 

amateur a as eouromnt ar la icté impériale et . 

trale d’ Horticulture de Wines. ; toes pdindigy 


Price 12s., 


Streinz (W. M.) Nomenclature des Cham- 


pignons, liste synonymique des genres et des espces, 
accompagnée d'une bibliographie de tous les ouvrages 
qui traitent de la Mycologie. 1 volume in-8 de 750 pages. 


Price £1, 4s., 


——Elements d’Horticulture ; ou Jardins 


smevagate ués dans leurs motifs et représentés 
par un plan de ug aux amateurs, pour les guider dans la 
m et l’ornementation des et des jardins 

. Traduit de l’allemand par Saint-Leportier. 
Un plan colorié réparti en quatre grandes feuilles impri- 
mées Lat Bristol, avec texte explicatif ; le tout richement 


Price in black £1.; coloured £1. 12s., 


Zaccone (V. F., sous-intendant militaire). 
Album des Plantes Fourragéres. Atlas grand in-folio 
de ov ches, représentant les plantes de grandeur 


, accompagnées d’une k‘gende, 





IN PREPARATION. 


Lecoq (H., professeur d’histoire natur- 
elle, correspondant de I’Institut.) Les Eaux Minérales 
leurs rts avec la chimie et la 

géologie. 1 vol. grand in-8 de 350 & 400 pages. 


Price 1s. 6d., 
Lavallee (Alphonse) Le Brome de Schrader 
Bromus ' ; hloa pendula, 
; + Mémoire lu a la Société ‘riale et centrale 
Aviguliry dat aa Sane Gua Fe r, 1864. . 
interest for every Agriculturist. on ni pas coo 


J. ROTHSCHILD, EDITEUR, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCTI, 





. 





GUVRES COMPLETES 
W. SHAKES PEAR E. 


TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANGQOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT IN-8, CONTENANT, OUTRE LES PIECES, 


UNE INTRODUCTION, DES NOTES, ET UN APPENDICE, 


SE VEND SEPAREMENT; TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES. 





PARIS: 


PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price £6. 


Blume (Ch.-L. de) Collection des Orchidees 
les plus Remarquables de l’Archipel Indien et du Japon, 
Représentées par 58 planches colori¢es, dont une en 
double format, et par 18 planches noires. Ouvrage 
déedié a S. M. Guillaume Ier, roi de Wurtemberg. 1 vol. 
in folio, With an Introduction on the Books by M. 


Blume. 
Price 12s., bound 14s., 


Schacht (H.) Les Arbres. Etudes sur leur 


structure et leur végétation. Traduit d’aprés la deuxiéme 
édition allemande, par M. E Morren, professeur a Liége. 
Nouvelle édition illustrée de 10 superbes gravures sur 
acier et de 204 gravures sur bois, ainsi que de 4 planches 
lithographi¢ées, représentant ensemble 550 sujets. 1 beau 
volume grand in-8vo. 


Price 1s. 6d., 
Boivin (Am.) Description de Cinq nou- 


velles espéces de Cones. Brochure in-8vo., avec 1 
Planche coloriée. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Pothier (M. A. F.) de l’Exploitation et de 


la Législation des Mines en Algérie et en Espagne, 


1 vol. in 8vo, 
Price 5s. 
Grognot, aine. Plantes Cryptogames 


cellulaires du département de Sadne-et-Loire, avec des 
tableaux synoptiques pour les ordres, les familles, les 
tribus et les genres, et la description succincte de 
plusieurs espéces et de beaucoup de variétés nouvelles 
reconnues par l’auteur, 1 vol. in-8 de 300 pages et 
plusieurs Tableaux. 


Price 12s. 
Gassier. Faune conchyliologique terrestre 


et fluviatile de la Nouvelle Calédonie, 1 vol., grand in- 
8vo. 1 carte et 8 Planches colori¢es. 


Price 10s. 


Deshayes (G. P.) Conchyliologie de I’Ile 


de la Réunion (Bourbon), 1 vol., 8vo., avec 14 Planches. 





J. ROTHSCHILD, EDITEUR, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 





WORKS BY WM. GILBERT, 
At all the Libraries. 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, the Country 
Attorney. Two Volumes, 8vo., 21s. {In the Press. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Memoirs of a 
Monomaniac, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. Toned 
paper, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
MARGARET MEADOWS; A Tale for the Pharisees. 
wn 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ane FAMILY. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 


DIVES AND LAZARUS. Now appearing in the 
Christian Times, every Wednesday, price 1d. 


London: WILLIAM Freeman, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 





SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 
Pitman’s Phonography ‘Taught 
By MR. F. PITMAN. 


In Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I. Pirman, Parsonage Lane, 


Will be Ready early in March, crown 8vo., price 5s., 400 pp., 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 


PARKER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 

* The bent of this writer’s genius is to new methods, leaving 
ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid and less 
original men.’’—Homilist. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Cloth, price 2s. 6d., Illustrated with full page Diagrams, 


A Handbook of Practical Gauging, 


for the Use of Beginners, to which is added, A Chapter on 
Distillation, describing the Process in Operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the Strengths of Wines. By 
JAMES B. Keene, of H.M. Customs. Second Edition, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 


PICKLING, &c. 
“Cook needs it.”—Spectator. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


In cloth, red edges, 4s.; boards, 3s. 6d.; free by post, 


Singing at Sight made Easy: 


a Complete Course of Instruction in Reading Music on the 
Lancashire (or English) System ; with Numerous Exercises 
and Pieces. By the Rev. WoopviLLe WoopMaAN. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Reprinted 


from the Musical Standard, 
*“* A clever brochure.”’—READER. 


20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Now Ready, the Fifth Thousand, in imperial octavo, 
price Sixpence, 

. . ° a 
Sight-Singing made Easy. An 
Easy Manual for Choirs, Schools and Choral Societies, com- 
bining the advantages of the “ Tonic Sol-fa System ’’ with the 
use of the ordinary Musical Notation. This has been pro- 


nounced by the Press to be the cheapest and most complete 
work of the kind extant. A copy post free for 6 stamps. 


London: Lampert & Co., Piano and Music Warehouse, 
17 and 18, Portman Street, W. 
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ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 


LES VRAYES CHRONIQUES DE 


MESSIRE JEHAN LE BEL. 


HISTOIRE VRAYE ET NOTABLE DES NOUVELLES GUERRES ET CHOSES AVENUES L’AN MIL CCCXXVI, JUSQUES 
A L’AN LXL, EN FRANCE, EN ANGLETERRE, EN ESCOCE, EN BRETAGNE, ET AILLEURS, BT 
PRINCIPALEMENT DES HAULTS FAITZ DU ROY EDOWART ANGLETERRE 
ET DES DEUX ROYS PHILIPPE ET JEHAN DE FRANCE. 


Publiés par M. L. POLAIN, Administrateur-Inspecteur de 1’ Université de Liége, &c., &c. 
2 vol, in-8., pp. xl. 326, et 458. Pr, 12s, 





LE PREMIER LIVRE DES CHRONIQUES DE 


JEHAN FROISSART. 


Texte Inédit, publié d’aprés un Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Vatican par 
M. LE BARON KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE. 
MEMBRE DE L’ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 
2 vol. in-8, pp. xiv. 406, et 488, Pr. 12s. 
BRUXELLES: F., HEUSSNER. LONDRES: TRUBNER ET CIE. 





THE READER. 














— 
——_—— — 
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KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL §S 


On Marcu 3lst will be published, PART I., price 2s, 6d. (120 pp., in Wrapper), of a 


NEW AND REVISED ISSUE, 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES KNIGHT, 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, 


Elegantly printed on the finest Tinted Paper, 
CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 


ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This newly Revised Edition will include The Doubtful Plays and ‘‘ Shakspere, a Biography,” and be published in 
Thirty-two Monthly 2s, 6d. Parts, forming, when complete, Eight handsome Royal 8vo. Volumes. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers, of whom can be had, GRatis, a Prospectus, and Specimen of 
the Work. 
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HAKSPERE. 





LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTLEDGE, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 





NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “TWICE LOST.” 





Just ready, in Two Volumes, feap., 12s., 


LINNET’S TRIAL: A Tale. 


By 8S. M., AurHor or ‘“‘*TWICE LOST,” &c., &c., &e. 


—_ 


BROTHERS & 





VIRTUE CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 
have published the following Catalogues of their Stock :— 


1, CrasstcaL CaTaLtocur, Greek and Latin Classi 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. . ae 


2, THroLocicat CataLocur. German and French Books, 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Just published, with above 800 Engravings on Wood, in one 
large vol., super-royal 8vo., cloth 25s. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


Philosophy, Metaphysics. DICTIONARY, 
3. French CaTaLoaue. Ge 1 Li i " 
oly ag neral Literature, History, EXPLANATORY, sey aa AND ETYMO- 
4. German CaTaLocur. Ge 1 Lit i 
Belles Lettres. oa ee | | ee OGILVIE, LL.D. Baitor of the “ Imperial 
ictionary. 


Sa. Linguistic CaTALOGuE, 

5b. Iratran CaTALocur. 

hc. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

6. ORrenTAL CATALOGUE. 

7.° Map CataLocur. Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 
Atlases. 


European Lan ’ 

” — The Pronunciation by Ricnarp Cutt, F.S.A. 

The Work may be had also with Eighteen Supplementary 
Engravings on Steel, 30s. 


“The ‘ Comprehensive Dictionary’ is one of the very best, 

as it is unquestionably the cheapest, of all modern diction- 
aries.’’—Morning Herald. 
: “There is no doubt that this ‘Comprehensive Dictionary’ 
8. Screntiric CaTaLocue, Natural History, Zoology, will enjoy a large sale, and prove extensively useful.’’—Daily 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Medicine and Surgery. 2 parts. 


9. ScnHoo. CataLocus. French, German, Italian ti 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, &c. - 


10. Foreren Boox Circucars issued periodically and sent 
st free to hasers, containing New ks and 
ew Purchases. . 


ll. Reguerezvs0 Book Crrcutars. New Books and recent 
re S. 


*,* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ews. 

‘““We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, 
next tothe more costly and cumbrous ‘ Imperial,’ the very 
best that has yet been compiled.” —London Review. 


Buackige & Son, 44, Paternoster Row, London; and sold by 
all Booksellers, 





Illustrated by above 2500 Wood Engravings. In Two large 
vols., imperial 8vo., cloth, £4, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC: 


Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, and 
Art, and containing an extensive Collection of Words, 
Terms, and Phrases, not included in previous English 
Dictionaries. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dic- 
tionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of know- 
ledge permitted, has made some ‘approach towards perfec- 
tion.” —British Quarterly Review. 


Buackige & Son, 44, Paternoster Row, London; and all 
Booksellers, 





Bibliotheca Sinica: Catalogue of 


a Collection of valuable and scarce Curnese Books, printed 
and published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 
Critical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 
French, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 

, or History of China. On sale at the prices affixed, 
by. L THropor VogLcKeER, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
merberg, No. 3. 








In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
3s. 6d. each; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. . 


London: B. Buiaxke, 421, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—-_ 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 





Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Mer- 





she BeAr Ree tn os Le 
Now Ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, Bop > es wn from Mudie’s Library 


This List contains the names of more than One Thousand 
Works of the Past and Present Season, at the lowest current 
prices, 


CHARLES Epwarp Mupir, New Oxford Street, London; 
City Office—4, King Street, Chea e. 
Branch lishments—Cross Street anchester ; 


Temple Street, Birmingham, 


Gutch’s Liter and Scientific 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
a more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” | 
_ mes, 
London: B. Biaxke, 421, Strand. 





and 





NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL :>- 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


*,.* THE ROUND TABLE is published every , at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its in the 
in the United States for a Weekly Publication, national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 


interests of American life and letters. 
Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 
TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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This Day is published, in One Vol., super royal 8vo., 
price 40s., cloth, 


Wharton’s Law Lexicon. Third 


Edition. A Dicti of Jurisprudence, explaining all the 
Technical Words and Phrases cupiaged 1 


Transac : er 
Explanatory as well as Literal Translation of the 
Latin Maxims con ed in the Writings of the Ancient and 
Modern Commentators. Greatly improved and 
By J. J. S. Wuarrton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, by 
G. H. Cooper and H. SEARLE, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 


Srevens, Sons, and Haynes Bell Y: Lincoln’s 
Inn, Wor a8 y 





This Day is published, 8vo., price 1s. 6d., 


A Few Words on Clerical Sub- 


SCRIPTION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. B 
Viscount AMBERLEY. Reprinted with Alterations an 
Additions from the North British Review. 
Epmonston and Dove.as, Edinburgh, 
Hami.ton, Apams, & Co., London. 





FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES. 


Baker’s Circle of Knowledge- 


200 Lessons. Gradation I., 6d.; Gradation II., 6d.; Grada- 
tion III., 1s. 


BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK, Feap. 8vo., 
pp. 560, 300 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER’S BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 132 Lessons, 
Gradation I., 4d.; Gradation II., 6d.; Gradation ITI., 1s, 


BAKER’S BIBLE CLASS-BOOK, Fcap. 8vo., pp. 400, 
Notes, and 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


Descriptive Catalogues may be had of the Publishers, 
London: WiLtt1am Macintosu; Varry and Cox. 


Baker’s Consecutive Lessons. 
Profusely Illustrated. One Shilling each Volume. 





1. MAN, HIS FRAME AND WANTS, 100 Woodcuta, 
fcap. 8vo., pp. 168. (Ready. 
2. ANIMALS, THEIR NATURE AND USES. 165 Wood- 
cuts, feap. pp. 176. (Ready. 
3. PLANTS, THE EARTH, AND MINERALS. 
[Nearly ready. 
4. COSMOGRAPHY; NATIONAL AND SOCIAL LIFE, 
[In March, 


London: WiLL1AM MaAcrintosH; Varry and Cox. 





Just published, 12mo., sewed, price 3s. 


Coleccion de Autores Espanoles, 


Vol. XVI., contains ELIA, 6 la Espana treinta anos ha, Por 
FERNAN CABALLERO. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, 


Functional Diseases of Women: 


Cases Illustrative of a New Method of Treatingthem through 
the Agency ot the Nervous System by means of COLD and 


HEA so an Appendix contesPing Cases Illustrative 
of a New Method of Treating EPILEPSY, PARALYSIS, 


on PEARSE. By Joun CHAPMAN, M.D., 8vo., price 
2s. 


"London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Price 1s., pp. 60, " 


On the Negro’s Place in Nature. 


By James Hunt, ma. Pu.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., President 
of the Anthropological Society of London. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price Sixpence, 


Phospho Guano: its Nature and 


Properties. With Reports by the Baron Justus Von Lirzia, 
Dr. ANDERSON, and Dr. VorLcKER. 


Wit.i1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. By 


Learn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W., 
and at the HypropaTtuic EsTasiisument, New Barnet, 





Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s, 6d.; post free, 
32 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Tllustrated by Cases. By 

Tuos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western 

for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy q 
““Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 

class to the curable.””"—Lancet. 


London : T. Ricwarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 





Price 78., 


Debrett’s Peerage and Barone 


for 1864. Illustrated with the Armorial Bearings, H 
Charges. &c., under the Revision of the Nobility. 


Harrison, Regent Street; Dean and Sox 
Bosworts and oa Hill 





Illustrated with nearly 1500 Engravings on Wood, and 12 on 


The [Illustrated Catalogue of 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, con’ 
ped abate py mt ita tm the: Tubormeninmal 


the Exhibition at South K 
of oth eit eile maatagton. In One Vol., royal 


London: Virtuz Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 
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Price 6d., Monthly, 
The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


Coytents of No. XV. (MARCH) :— 
L BYES TEED sup L NCOEN hy tos A Story 


EDGAR, 
CHAPTER x t de Collingham, 
- ay .~Ancient London. 
pid II.—The ons in London. 
a IIT.—Eyacuation of the Tower. 


IV.—A Heroine in Danger. 
With Full: “page Illustration by Robert Dudley. 
II, THE BLUE BONNETS OVER THE BORDER, 
yan A Chaplain. With Full-page Llustration 
By Abbott Pasquier. 


Richt —Scenes in the pit—The g 
— hting Purgean. Ap Reece— 
mouth Penne prince Capéured On Victory 
Gained at Cost—Death of the Admiral an 
Vice-Admiral--Haym ond Missin e Burning Ship 


—The Destruction aot the Prizes—The Fleet Sails on— 
Waymouth’s Troubles—A tiesen Crew—The two 
Ship-Boys—Oliver Discovers a Plot—Forewarned 
Forearmed. 

ly, THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: FOXES and MAR- 
SUPIALS. wa, the Rey. J.G. Woon, M.A., F.L. 
~. T With Full-page and other Illustration by 7. Ww. 


Vv. KING LION. Chapter V.—The Baboons Challenge to 
a Single Combat—Their Threats—Preparations for 
ob get Pn Division of Forces—The War-roar—Affec 

History of the Death of Flowing Mane. Chapter 
Viv Atiook on the Baboon Fortress—Powers of 
Giganticum—Single Combat_between the two 
ions—Terrific Result—The Leonine Loss—Review of 
the —Zambinie Wounded—Flowing Mane Dis- 


pleased. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. 
VI. as tak END of the ARMADA and the BEGINNING 
e DUTCH WAR. By 


W. H. Davenport 
eH] With Illustrations. 
VII. BALLOONS, By Henry CoxweEL. 


VIII. MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. Illustrated by Captain 
AY. 


IX. FRE MAN-EATER of CHUNDA. By Captain 
Pas.ey, R.A. Illustrated. 


X. FOOTBALL. By a VeTeRay, | 
XI, TROUT. 


XII, THE METALS OF THE ALKALIES. By W. G. | 
HowaGRave. i 


XIII. THE FACE OF THE HEAVENS FOR THE | 
MONTH OF MARCH, 1864. 


XIV. PUZZLE PAGES. Illustrated 
London; 8S, O. Breton, 248, W.C. 


— 





Price 6d. Monthly, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. XLVII, (MARCH.) 


I, BEECHWOOD MANOR, 
Cuaprer XXV.—Diamond Cut Diamond. 
VI.—Drunk as a Lord. 
Il, TH TWO BALLS. A T f Society. Chaps. 
iB, TWO BALIS. A Talo of Society, Chaps 
III, A LADY AN D HER MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 
IV. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COM- 
PANY. Stage VIII. Illustrated by ApELaIpE 
CLAXTON. 
Vy. A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE 
' TOILET ET. ay Bee Evgine RimMe.t, Ghapter L11.—The 
VI. THE Six ov ta OF THE MONTH, 
VII. THE FASHIONS. 
VIII. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


A Coloured Fashion Plate and a Coloured Patte Wool 
woe Ae a foe pk -Room Mat in Gilt rame, ie the 
doy: Leen for W 


orking. 

tting, Crochet, &c., with Tlus- 
ne She oo totes Fichu and Out-doot Dress for a 
little Boy | pte ee two and three years of age, with full-sized 
Diagrams for cutting out both articles. 
A SUPPLEMENT is also published, price 6d., containing— 

I, La Movs, 
II, Orgeras, ORATORIOS, AND Musica ENTERTAINMENTS. 


III, Caprarn Masters’s Cuitprexn. By T ° 
Chap. oat .—The Parlour of “pho Weevil.” Rees 
» XXII.—Crying for the Moon. 


TV, “Marriages ans Mave 1s Heaven.” 
Y. Manwers anp MAnNERISMS OF AUTHORS. 
VI. Conresponpents’ CoLumys. 

A Fashion Plate of extra size. 


A in and W 
wih Spee eo rs Pond and Woo! Wok 
of a Velvet Jacket for oe prenins ‘Wear—the 


pa “a Pretty anc Pend None Novel sed et gt 
Morning Caps in” Muslin alin re ear sa alee Bee, the 


A Specimen ember « a yg omi Magazine sent post free for six 
A Specimen Number of the Supplement sent post free for 
six stamps. ; 


‘London; 8. O, Barron, 248, Strand, W.C, 


Southern Monthly 





Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS, 
(By Post, Fourrgzen SHILLINGS.) 
No. X.—DECEMBER, 1863. 








Now Ready, One Shilling (No 51), 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR MARCH. With an Illustration, by Frederick Walker, 
and a Portrait of the late Mr. Thackeray, engraved on Steel, 
from a Drawing by Samuel Laurence. 


ConTENTS: 
DENIS DUVAL. (With an Illustration, and a Portrait of 


the Author. 
Chapter I.—The Family Tree. 
TI.—The House of Saverne. 
ns IlI.—The Travellers, 
THE TWO ASPECTS OF HISTORY. 
THE THEATRE IN CHINA. 
SENTENCE OF DEATH RECORDED. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


Chapter _LV.—Not very fie fie after all. 
A LVI.—Showing how Mr. Crosbie 
became again a Happy 


Man 

LVII.—Lilian “Dale vanquishes her 
Mother. — 

PHOSPHORUS AND CIVILIZATION, 

THE FASHION OF FURNITURE. 

THE FOREST OF ESSEX. 

NOTES OF THE LATECAMPAIGN ON THE PUNJAUB 

FRONTIER. 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. (Annotated by her 
Husband.) 
Chapter ait. —Lisabeth’s Lette 
ph XIV.—The Parable of the Sword, 
~. XV.—Old Hopes and New. 


Situ, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Now Ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVIIL., formin ng Vol. IIT., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s, 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOHN PLUMMER. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Mrs. HARRIET 7 CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON 
SERJEANT BURKE S. F. WILLIAMS. 

8S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON),. 
T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. 
Miss SHERIDAN CARRY. 

W. W. KNOLLYS. 

H, Karns JACKSO: EILA, 
Mrs. MACKERaTE DANIRE. ZENO, etc., etc. 


*,.* COVERS for banding the Three Volumes can also be had 
price One Shilling each, 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN PrEss. London: W. Kent &Co. 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. 


Lad 





Fiunwnee GRAHAM, 
J. A. LANGFORD, 
OWEN HOWELL. 
GEORGE JEWEL. 








One Shilling. 


The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle 


MAGAZINE, 
No, XXIII. Conrenrs.—MARCH. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MORRIS- 
TON. Chaps. XXXVII., XXXVIII., XXIX. and XL. 

ABOUT WORDSWORTH’S POETRY—AN EXPOSI- 
TION, sy 8. F. WIvviams, 

IMPURE WATER’ AS A CAUSE OF ss hy SE, by 
Rozggert Dunpas Tuomson, M.D., F.R.S., L. & E 

HARRY YOWRAMPTOR A KO ELETTE, BY Features 
Penn, Esq., Chaps. III. and I 

AN HOUR IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

OUR WASTED DAYS, sy 8. H. Brappury (QuaLtoy). 


QUICKSANDS ON FOREIGN SHORES—Epirep py 
ARCHBISHOP WuHaTELY. Chaps. XXII. and XXIII. 


THE TENTH OF MARCH, 1564, py Leina. 

POLAND! sy EvizapetH SHERIDAN CAREY. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAMILIAR FACES, ny A Femae 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

A NOTE ON THE STORY OF BOVINIAN, sy J. O. 
HAuuiweE.., F.R.S. 

wees AA AND MATRIMONY, Epirep sy W. W. Kno.ttys. 


THE TIMES, OF SHAKESPEARE AND SO 
BS OF E ME OF HIS 


JOTTINGS FROM OUR NOTE-BOOK. 
cuREEtt Fyerory OF LITERARY AND S€IENTI- 
Edinburgh: Tuz CaLeponIAN PRgEss, 
London: W. Kent & Co. Dublin: WiLL1am RoBertson. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


No. IV. FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 


ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER, 
By Dr. Pruner Bey. 


POTT ON THE MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
AND LANGUAGE. 

ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES, 

NOTES ON SCALPING. By R. F. Burrox, 

RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS. 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK. 

DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


su RAM OF THE ANTHROPO ICAL SOCIETY 
NDON, containing Papers by C. Costes Fiake, 
} hn E. Roberts and Professor Busk, Capt. E 
Dr. James Hunt, C. R. Markham, A. Bryson, De. Po R. 
Fairbank, Count O. Reiclenbach; Repo f General 
Meeting of Society; President’s Annual gt ee 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








Boosey’s Musical and Dramatic 


REVIEW, a New hah Journal of Music and the 
a. o. 1 Published this day. Price One Penny. 12 
4to. To ‘be had of eyeey eperendoe and musicseller 

out the ape xt & Co., and Boosgr and 


Sons, 


Read the First Number of Boosey’s 8 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. Saturday, 
March Sth, Price One Penny 
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The Art-Journal (price 2s, 6d. 
Monthly). The March Number contains an interesting 


critical and descriptive account of the Pictures now exhibit- 
ing at the British Institution, by a well-informed writer 


on Art 
The Line Engravings in the Part are :— 


THE OCROSSING-SWEEPER. By C. W. Suarpe, after 
W. P. Frith, R.A. 

THE BAY OF BALZX. By R. Branparp, after J. M. W. 
TurRNeER, R.A. 

THE INFANT MOSES. By J. H. Baxer, from the group 
by B. E, SPENCE. 


The Literary Contributions include :— 

WILLIAM MULREADY. A short account of his Life and 
Works, illustrated with examples of his Paintings. By 
JAMES DAFFORNE. 

ALMANAC OF THE MONTH. From Designs by W. 
Harvey. Illustrated. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE IN 
ART. By T. Wricut, M.A. Illustrated. 

ART-WORK IN MARCH. By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A- 

A DAY FOR J. D. HARDING. 

THE REVIVAL OF ART IN GERMANY. By J. B. 
ATKINSON, 

ON THE ARTS EMPLOYED IN PRODUCING THE 
ESSENTIAL MATERIALS OF CLOTHING. By 
Professor ARCHER, 

VOGELSTEIN’S “FAUST.” 

A a ed THE «ESTHETICS OF OUR PUBLIC 


THE ALEXANDRA VASE. Illustrated. 

ST. ANDREW’S HALL, NORWICH. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By Prrer 
CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A, 

PICTURE SELLING IN AMERICA. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION EXHIBITION, &c., &c. 


London: James S. Virtve, 26, Ivy Lane. 





This day is published, Price 2s. 6d., Parr IX. of 


The Herald and Genealogist, 
Edited by Joun Govau Nicuo ns, F.S.A. 


CONTENTS :— 

THE HERALDS’ VISITATIONS OF COUNTIES: and 
what has been done towards their publication. 

THE FAMILY OF SARSFIBLD, By Ricuarp CAvL- 
FIELD, 

A BEAUMONT PORTRAIT IDENTIFIED BY ARMO- 
RIAL BEARINGS. 

ROFFE’S BRITISH MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

BEATSON’S ACCOUNT OF THE BEATSONS. 

JOBS A Fotas RESPECTING THE FAMILY OF 


THE LAST OF THE FLEMINGS OF BAROCHAN. 
THE DESCENT OF SMART FROM HERBERT. 
HERALDRY AND HUMOUR: Lorp Hovenron. 
Lavan DE AMELAND AND SIR AUGUSTUS 


SELF - CONSTITUTED COLLEGES OF ARMS AND 
FABRICATED COATS. 

BIBLIOTHECA HERALDICA: Privately Printed Books, 

PORNY’S “ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY,” AND ITS 
AUTHOR. 


REVIEWS: Thackeray and his Heraldry; Peorages, 
Baronetages, and Landed Gentry, 


GENEALOGICAL CHARTS OF DENMARK AND 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


HERALDIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Also, now ready, Price 16s. in cloth boards, 
THE HERALD AND GENEALOGIST, Volume I. 
NicuHous and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





Eclectic and Congregational 
REVIEW, for MARCH. Price One SHILLING. 


ConTENTS, 

I. FATHER MATHEW. 

II. ENGLISH PAINTING IN ITS SOCIAL ASPECT. 
III. PROBLEMS IN HUMAN NATURE, 

IV. POEMS OF RURAL LIFE. 

V. MACLAREN’S SERMONS. 

VI. THE BAMPTON LECTURE. 
VII. SACERDOTAL SALVATION. 

VIII. BOOK CLUB. CONGREGATIONAL TOPIC. 
IX. LORD ROBERT MONTAGU’S CHURCH CATE- 
CHISM. 
X, TABLET OF ECLECTIC MATTERS. 


London: Jackson, WALForp & Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row, 





Now Ready, price 6d., stamped 7d., 


The Autographie Mirror, 


Contents of No. 2:—Ohristian IV. of Denmark—Sir P. 
Sydney — Washington—Nelson — Nesselrode — Mett ernich — 
Dumouriez — Ellesmere — Coleridge — Mrs. Trollope—the 
Countess of Derby (Miss Farren)—Charles es harles 
Mathews—and Sketches, with Autographs, by the late Mr. 
Thackeray and John Leech, No. 8 will be published on the 





15th inst, 
- Orrice; 110, Strand. 
Now Ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 
Licensed Victuallers’ Almanack 
FOR 1864. 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM:— 
Joun Exzterm, Esq., Chairman; Tomas Jonzs, Esq., 


Secretary and Solicitor; Joun Cainy, Esq., and’ James 
GoLpInG, Esq., Trustees. 


BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 
It contains a Monthly Legal Trade Gaite, a Daily Diary, 
iverpool ore Landes Fe Ti ae Town and Country 
Reports of the Charities yo yr prin nn 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 


Published b; Ao a. Brake, 421, Strand; J. Crosuanp, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch Street; and sold by all Booksellers, 
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Sales by Auction. 


SELECTION OF VERY REMARKABLE, MOST IMPORTANT, AND 
HIGHLY VALUABLE BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARIES OF TWO 
EMINENT COLLECTORS, 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 13 
(late 3) Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, the 
2ist day of MARCH, 1864, at One o’clock precisely. a Selec- 
tion of VERY REMARKABLE, MOST IMPORTANT, and 
HIGHLY VALUABLE BOOKS, fromthe Libraries of TW O 
EMINENT COLLECTORS, comprising Magnificent Copies 
of the First Four Folios of the Works of Shakespeare; Venus 
and Adonis, printed at Edinburgh, 1627, the only perfect 
copy known; Poems, with Portrait, 1640; Drummond's 
Flowres of Sion, 1630: and Teares on the Death of Mceliades 
1614, large paper, only one other copy known: Hall’s Quare 
with Mallerie, printed by Bynneman, 1576, only one other 
copy known: First Editions of Milton’s Paradise Lost; 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene; Painter’s Palace of Pleasure ; 
Psalter in Englishe, imprinted at Argentine, 1530, an edition 
of the highest rarity; Roahe of Common Prayer, the First 
and Second Books of King Edward VI.: Froyssart’s Chro- 
nycles by Myddylton and Pynson, 1525; Vespucii Mundus 
Novus, 1504; Smith’s Virginia, 1682; Cancionero General 
Anvers, 1557: Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, 3 vol. largé 
vaper: O’Conor Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, 4 vol.; 
Davies’s Scourge of Folly, 1610; Arthur of Little Britaine, 
imprinted by East, probably unique; Gascoigne’s Workes, 
1587; Myrroure for Magistrates, 1559; Books PRINTED UPON 
VELLUM, together with many other works of distinguished 
rarity, the whole in the Choicest Condition and Binding ; 
RELICS FROM THE ONLY SCION OF SHAKESPEARE’8s MULBERRY 
Tree; also a few Valuable Historical and Legal Manu- 
scripts, including an Unpublished Volume by William 
Prynne; Original Document with the Autograph of Hall, the 
first English Translator of Homer, &c., &c., Xe. 
_.May be viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had, 
if by post, for Two Stamps. 








A Lisrary or STANDARD Books In GENERAL LITERATURE 
—Booxks or Prints—Law Books, &c. 


] R. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his New Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, March 9, an following ay, at half-past 
Twelve, a COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the Li- 
brary of a Gentleman (leaving town), comprising: the Ver- 
non Gallery, 4 vols.—Finden’s Beauties of Moore—the Wilkie 
Gallery—Constable’s English Landscapes—Sir F. G. Dal- 
yell’s Works, 5 vols.—Encyclopeedia Britannica, 7th Edition— 
Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.—Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, 4 vols. 
—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 15 vols.—Wilson’s Rural Cyclo- 
peedia, 4 vols.—Hawker’s Works, 10 vols.—Annual Register, 87 
vols.—Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere, 8 vols.—Valpy’s Delphin 
Classics, 141 vols.—Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 21 
vols.—Hallam’s Works, 10 vols.—Penny Cyclo ia, 31 vols.— 
Knight’s Popular Histo of England, 8 vols.—Waverley 
Novels, 5 vols.—Milman’s Latin Christianity and History of 
the Jews, 9 vols.—and other Standard Works, many in neat 
| ~ _cain few Law Books—a series of the Law Journal, 
re. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Important Sate or Mopern PvusticaTions, THE ReE- 
MAINDERS OF VALUABLE STANDARD Works, &c. 


VE. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
4! TION, at his New Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, March 15, and following days, at half-past 


Twelve, 
IMPORTANT MODERN BOOKS, 

in cloth and quires; comprising Adolphus’s History of the 
Reign of George III., 7 vols. 8vo. (sells £4, 18s.), 450 copies— 
Napier’s Florentine History, 6 vols. cr. 8vo. 100 copies—Scla- 
ter’s Monograph of Birds, 42 coloured plates (sells £2. 2s.) 18 
copies, and 70 copies, the plates plain—Seemann and Rich- 
ardson’s Botany and Zoology of the Voyage of the Herald, 2 
vols, 4to. (sells £7. 12s.) 64 copies—Murchison’s (Sir R. I.) 
Geology of Russia, 2 vols. 4to (sells £8.) 49 copies—Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians, 8vo. (sells 18s.) 1100 copies—and 
NUMEROUS COPIES of fhe. following INTERESTING 


Wilkinson on Colour.—Young’s (Dr. T.) Works and Life, 4 
vols.—Nichols’s (Sir G.) History of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch Poor Laws, 4 vols.—Ferrier’s History of Afghans and 
Caravan Journeys.—Cobbold’s Pictures of the Chinese,— 
Davis’s China and the Chinese, 2 vols.—Reminiscences of 
Thomas Assheton Smith,—N apoleon’s Correspondence with 
his Brother Joseph, 2 vols.—Fellows’s Asia Minor, post 8vo.— 
Scrope’s Geology and Volcanoes of Central France.—Cun- 
ningham’s History of the Sikhs.—M’Clintock’s Arctic Voy- 
age.—Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of George II., 2 vols.— Hook on 
the Controversies of the Day.—Heber’s Sermons.—Nelson’s 
Life and Times, by Secretan.—Oxford Theological Publica- 
tions, Devotional Works, Xc. 

A... be viewed and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two 
stamps. 








Tue Copper PLATEs or Brirron’s ARCHITECTURAL Works, 
NEALB’s Views, &c. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 


at his New Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, March 18, the 360 Dopnet Plates to Britton’s 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, engraved by Le 
Keux, 5 vols, 4to., with 115 copies of the Letter-press of the 
first 4 vols.—the 300 Copper Plates and the Copyright of 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of England, 5 vols. 4to.—the 
64 Copper Plates and the Wood-blocks of Britton’s Pictur- 
esque Antiquities of English Cities, 4to., with 264 copies of 
the Letier-press—the 166 Steel and 56 Copper Plates, and the 
Stereotypec Plates, of Neale’s Views of Noblemen’s and 
ym a 8 Seats in England, nearly 400 Views, 2 vols. 
0, &e. 
Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 2 stamps. 





Important Saez. 
Liprary or M. Ep. te Perit pe Maxévitue or Lorraine. 


N A. CLAUDIN, LIBRAIRE, PARIS :— 


Catalogue, 2e Partie (1100 Nros.)—ivres Rares, 
Manvuscrits, et Imprimis:—Conteurs et Factties; Poly- 
grraphes ; Bibliographie ; VoYAGEs EN AMERIQUE; Histoire, 
aC» &c.—Lundi, 14 Mars, et les cing jours suivants, Maison 
silvestre. 





* Liprary or M. ABR. DE VRIES. 


FREDERICH MULLER, LIBRATRE, 


e AMSTERDAM.—Catalogue d’une trés-riche et belle 
Collection, contient des livres sur l’Histoire de la Typo- 
Graphic ; une collection étendue de Filigrames des XI Ve au 

e siecle; de Littérature Théologique; de Littérature 
Classique et Néerlandaise ; d’Emblemes, etc., dont la vente 
commence le 16 Mars, 1864. 


T°. WEIGEL, LIBRAIRE, LEIPZIG :— 


CaTALocur pes Livres provenant des Bibliothéques 
de Dr. W. Mantmayn, Berlin; de . Aveust Hatz, 
Breslau ; de Dr. Greseier, Halle; et de Prof. Dr. Ha 
=. dont la vente aura lieu 14 Mars, Maison Weigel, 








To LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars apply ia 
* Proressor,” University Tutorial Association, 9, Pali Mall 
East. 


, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged. He teaches CLassics, 
Frenco, German, Composition, &c. Distance no object. 
For Terms apply to “‘ Lecrurer, ’ care of Messrs. Hatton and 


Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C 





PRIVATE MILITARY PREPARATIONS 


for the Hicuest Competitive Examinations. Parti- 
cularly successful, under a Resident first-class Cambridge 
Wrangler, with graduated English and Foreign visiting 
Professors. Terms, 10 to 12 Guineas. Ample references 
from the Principal, 7, Blessington Road, Lee, Kent. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorRTH THE ATTENTION OF THB 
CLERGY, AND ScHOOL PROPRIETORS, 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 
Slevel tables & seats | for 24for< treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools. 
As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8S. P. C. K. 
Depéts, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,* Tus Ciercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, With Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 


W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C., 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and Go., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
fully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application. 





“‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable,.”’ 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—‘“‘I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality,” —which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 

In Tins, l and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per lb. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at 1s. $d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3libs., at Is. per Ib. 

Sole Agents and Consignees, NEVELL & CO., Italian 
Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, London, S.W, 


Established 1828, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WALEs. This 
Starch is used in THe Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Wornerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and C 

LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. = 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 

phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 

the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 

Wuirecaaret Roan, Lonpon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—An Ark. 





RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 


WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER I - 
DRY-ROT Caen MATERIAL and ANTI 


and doors 3s. 6d., material 


Letters addressed to Mr. Cuantes Cuvncn, No, 13, Circus 
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BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeeo- 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homcopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste Of apoane- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so uns manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homceopathic Chymist, was, 
induced, in the year 1889, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at le succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machivery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes ugh, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 


PPS’S COCOA is distinguished as an 


invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage ssessing 
a most delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, iPXaulteras 
tions of Food,” says :—“ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every Ingres ent necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again—‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Securedfin tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and 1lb. packeta, 
labelled, and sold at 1s, 6d, per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 


and chemists. 








CAUTION, CHANCERY SUIT. 


(\HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned ne using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active principle, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and ab , is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testim accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 
83, Great Russe.. Street, Broomssury, Loxpon. 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
Street, OxrorpD Street (Established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by 
which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing nts generally 
used. By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully protected, avoiding extraction or any painful operation. 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto unattainable without the use of metals 
and unsightly ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, 
Sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of 
this system, vide ‘“* Lancet.” No connection with any one of 
the same name, 











(Gj LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
J to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 
“in every respeet equal to Price’s.’”” Most me men pre- 
scribe “ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 
portance, patients can insure it by coning, to have their 

lycerine in LIb., 8 oz., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “’Price’s Patent.” 


Betmont, Vauxhall, London, 8, 








BEDROOM CANDLES. 
RICE’S CANDLES wuicH with nor 


DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED. Thin, very hard Candles 
sold in boxes, 1s. and 3s, each, are recommended as the best 
carriers. 

Extra Harp, 8S. 12, CoamBer CanpDies, sold in boxes, 28, 
each, thicker Candles, intended for those who will ‘not 
burn thin. 

SueRrwoop Economic Bep Lieuts, in packets of 36 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use where cheapness is a great 
object, will be found an improvement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

SpeciaL CANDLEstTicks to fit thin Candles, Is. and 2s. 6d. 
con: potueing Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
2d. each. : 


* Price’s Patent CANDLE Company,” Limitep, London. 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE, 
Adopted by her Majesty.® Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations, 
Their l is on all Packets and Boxes. ld by all dealers 
eougness the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, S., where also 
may be obtained their ‘celebrated United’ Service Soap 
ablets. 


JIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 
VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, agld by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,”’ and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraftine Candles. 


(SHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU_ FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CaANDELABRA, MopEeRATOR Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Sratorrres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. G Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
presents, Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orden promptly 
executed. 

LONDON.—Sxow Rooms, 45, Oxrornp Srrest W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Manvyscsony and Saow Rooms, Broap 
REBT. 


Established 1807, 
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Just published, price 6s. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


IN ONE VOLUME, CROWN 8VO., PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 
UNIFORM WITH “MEDITATIONS ON LIFE.” 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH 
AND ETERNITY. 


Translated from the German by 
FREDERICA ROWAN. 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION. 


London: Triibner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 6s., 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


IN ONE VOLUME, CROWN 8VO., PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 
UNIFORM WITH “MEDITATIONS ON DEATH,” 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
AND ITS RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


Translated from the German by 
FREDERICA ROWAN. 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMIS- 
SION, AND DEDICATED TO 


H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





In royal 8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404, price £2, 2s., 


IN TIBET; 


ILLUSTRATED BY LITERARY DOCUMENTS 
AND 
OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in 
India. 


By EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. 


With a folio Atlas of Twenty Plates, and Twenty Tables of 
Native Print in the text. 


London: Trinyner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
NEW EDITION, 





Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., "pound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 


or 


By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





Trizywer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








TICKNOR’S LIFE OF PRESCOTT. 





THE LIFE 
WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, 


By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
WITH PORTRAIT AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Quanto, Prinrsp ow Tonzp Parse. 
Ornamental binding, gilt top edges, uncut, 
Price £1, 16s, 





NEW WORKS 


122, FLEET StrEET, Lonvon. 


IN THE PRESS. 








BYE-WAYS 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF 


STELLA, 
By MARY BENNETT. 
Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 31s. 6d. 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


Author of “ Famous Beauties and Historic Women,” &c, 


Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. 


B A R B A R A 
By MARGARET BLOUNT. 


Three Volumes. 


IN HISTORY. 
By Sir C. F. LASCELLES 


Two Volumes. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
MADELEINE GRAHAM. 
A NOVEL OF LIFE AND MANNERS. 


By the Author of “ Wuirrrrriars,” “THe City Banker,” “Cmsar Borat,” Xe. 
Three Volumes, mam, nee 6 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


FORTY YEARS I 


By THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. 


“THE COTTAGE GIRL.” 


[ On March 15. 


[ Shortly. 
HOME, 


[ On March 20. 


WRAXALL, Bart. 


Shortly will be published, Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Introductory Notice and Map, 


MEXICO: ANCIENT AND 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France, 


MODERN. 


[In the press. 


“WHITEFRIARS.,” 


[ Ready. 
IN AMERICA 


[This day. 





SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Vol. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The under-mentioned New Works may now be had at every Circulating Library: Subscribers should 
not experience any delay in obtaining Copies. 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Armarp. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. Two Volumes. 
ETON SCHOOL DAYS. One Volume. 

FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. Two Volumes. 


RECENTY PUBLISHED. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By ©. J. Cortis. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Armarp. Second Edition. 
BREAKFAST IN BED. By GrorcEe Aveustus Sata. 
REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. One Volume, 


Two Volumes. 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes, 


Second Edition. 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Vol. 





Lonpon: JOHN 


MAXWELL & CO., 122, 


FLEET STREET. 





This Day, never before published, 2s., 


BEL DEMONIO: A Love Story. By 
Pavut Fevat, Author of “The Duke’s Motto.” 


Price 1s., Illustrated by Phiz, M‘Connell, and the Author, 
MAKE YOUR GAME. By GEORGE 
Aveustus Sata, 

Also, just out, by the same Author, 1s, each, 


1, ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 
2, PERFIDY OF CAPTAIN SLYBOOTS, 
3. THE SHIP CHANDLER. 


This Day, price 1s., Illustrated by Lercu, 
COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


This Day, never before published, price 2s., 
SECRET SERVICE; or, Recollections of 
a London Detective. By A. Forrester, Jun, 

London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





This Day, never before printed, price 2s., 


THE BUCCANEER CHIEF: A Tale 
of the Spanish Main. By Gustave AIMaARD. 


Also, by same Author, price 2s., ornamental boards, 


TRAPPERS OF ARKANSAS. 


This Day, never before published, price 2s., 


‘ALL AT SEA”; or, Recollections of a 
Half-pay Officer. By Lieut.-Col. H. R. Appison. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Now Ready, in One handsome vol., 1056 pages, imperial 8vo., 
cloth, price 21s., with 500 Iiasirations, derived from 
otography, 


THE ILLUSTRATED UNIVERSAL 


GAZETTEER. Edited by W. F. Arnsworrtn, F.R.G.S.. 


This valuable Work has been edited with the greatest care, 
and brought up in information to the latest time. 


London: Jou~w Maxwe tt & Co., 122, Fleet Street, 





at all Labrarves. 


NOTICE :—SIR VICTORS CHOICE, the 
New Novel, in Three Volumes, is This Day ready 








Tatunzn & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


Lonpon: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 


122, Fleet Street. 
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d by Wntzat Bravans, at his Office, N 31, Be 
Street, Covent Garden, in the City 
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Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, in the County of Middlesex; and published by James Boxy, at the 
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